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PREFACE 


of the iViitiircs of the SumiTHir Seminar in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, held at Princeton University every 
third year, is a series of lectures by eminent Sj^ieciabsts in 
Semitic philology and other subjects contiguous to the Arabic 
and Islamic fields. Tlic intcrciit aroused by these lectures ex¬ 
tended beyond the members of the Seminar and attracted a 
number of otlter scholars and cultivated lay men and ^ omen 
from the metropolitan area and the neighborhood. Several 
individuak expressed the wish tiiat these lectures l>e com¬ 
piled and published in book form, so thar their contribution 
misht be shared by a wider circle of interested people ivho 
could not, of necessity, attend the Semitiar, 

The present book represents a popular adaptation of the 
majority of the lectures delivered at the third Summer Semi- 
nnr, which washeUl in Tin- tlemand fat the publication 
of these kcturei) in Iffiok form seemed urgent enough in 1(^41. 
Now it is more impelling than ever. The present global war 
lias made the Arab and Islamic world, from North Africa to 
tiic eastern limits of Persia, (clumsily dubbed “the Mitldle 
East”), of major Interrsit to tlie United Nations. 

In the following pages the reader is introduced to the 
wealtli and diversity of .'\mb history' and thought, its cul¬ 
tural development mid permanent contribution to the world, 
particularly the West. 

In the introductory chapter. Profes-sor Philip K. Hitri of 
Princeton 1 hiiversify surveys the entire fieUl of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies in the United States, as well !is fhr impor¬ 
tance of tliese studies, not only to the sprdalist but also to 
the man on the street, amt tlieir bearing on current events 
and the shape of things to come. Indeed, the st.atcsmrn who 
would Iw entrusted wirh the task of building a new order on 
the rtiifis of the old. and the common men .and women whose 
hopes are linked with tlic outcome of the present condict and 
witli the kinil of peace that w'ill follow It, would find in this 
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btxik the Isackground which they need for a fuller under¬ 
standing of the pTLfblcni.'t involved and tile siolutiotis required 
in the Arab and islumic world. 

The introductory ohapter is but a threshold leading to the 
house* wherein the seeker is shown a glimpse of the weulth of 
Arab heritage. Professor G* L. Delhi Vida of the University 
of Pennsylvania treats of Arabia before IslaitL, of the states 
and cultures which arose in the Peninsula, and prepared the 
way for Muhammad and Iiis mission. The so-called dark age 
of Arabia is illumined, tlic historical gaps are filed in. and 
a dearer picture of Arabia before the advent of tile Prophet 
unfolds. 

But Islam, whether as a state that has spread from the 
Atlantic to the conimes of China, or as a religion to Ti Uich one 
eighth of the population of the world now .adheres, was in no 
way isolated from the states, cultures, and religions with 
which it came in contact during its formative years. In the 
third chapter Professor Juluin Obermann of Tale University 
discu&scs at length these relationships, particularly with 
Judaism and Christianity, and shows as well the impact of 
Islam Ufjon its two sister religions. 

Another facet of Arab heritage, almost of equal impor¬ 
tance in molding Arab thought to what l?lam was itself, is 
Arabic poetry. No sketch of Arab heritage is complete with¬ 
out a statement in which the complexities, scope, and con¬ 
tent of Arabic poetry arc discussed. Professor Gustave von 
Grunebaum of the Iranian Institute addresses himself to this 
subject. 

Whai type of person does Islam and Arab culture pro¬ 
duce? What type of philosophy of life do they evolve? A 
concrete answer to these questions i» to be found in the life 
and works of al-Gliaz'/aii, perhaps one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing saints of Islam and certainly one of its most versatile 
thinkers. The present writer attempts to sum up the life and 
works of this grea t man, whose works have iijfiucnced Medie¬ 
val Chfjstianity, and whose [ife has hren and still is a source 
of inspiration to many, within and without the pale of Islam. 
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Ai w€ ^ipproAcIi the elev'cnth century we find Islam spread 
over tht erttirc Near East and the Meditemincan basin. Wc 
also find two oi the sister rcligions-^Christianity and is lam 
—locked In battle on the fklds and plains of Asia Minor^ 
5yFia and Palestine and even Egypt, It mif^hr be too casj' to 
succumb to the temptation of viewing these wars, loosely de- 
scritied as the crusades, as a struggle between two rehgions; 
or to oversimplify matters and describe them as a conflict 
Srtw’ecn tw'o ideologies. Professor John L. LaAlontc of the 
Univerairy of Pennsylvania reviews tlie whole problem, and 
sets forth in lucid style an evaluation which takes into eon* 
sidemtion the religious as well as the political and economic 
aspects of these two hundred year war^, without losing sight 
of the personal and human factors involved. 

These two hundrcil year wars resulted, among other things, 
in bringing the East and West closer together, in the ex* 
change of ideas and ideals, and in the estahlbhmcnt of per¬ 
manent cultural and coramcreiai relations between Western 
and Stnithem Europe on the one liand and the lands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean ou ilir other. Travelers from the East 
embarked upon journeys to the lands of the ‘'Infidels,'' and 
travelers from the West set out lor the lands of the “Turks" 
iitid “Saracens.” A picture of the East tlirough the eyes of a 
fourteenth cenniry “toumt" from die land of the “Franks” 
is rcproduci’d, for the lirst tinie in English, by Professor 
Henry 1,. Savage of Princeton University. This is no curios¬ 
ity, no quaint story from Medieval times, hut a mirmr re¬ 
jecting the thought, castC1TT13S, and lore of the two peoples, and 
foreshadows modem interrelations between the East and 
West. 

The course of .^rab scientific thought, tlir tributaries that 
fed it, and the arras into which it flowed, irrigating, as it 
were, their soil, and matdng possible the growth of ideas 
which later blossomed into cx|M-rimenral science and the in¬ 
dustrial revolution, arc traced by Dr. Edward J. Jurji of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary .'ind Princeton Universipi'. 

Religion, literature, culture and even science take pal- 
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pable shape in the art of peopl e, aiivertking [lie! r accomplish¬ 
ments atiid exposing their limitations. The unifying principle^ 
underlying Arab and liilamic :irt. the lines along which it 
developed, and the taboos which warped its grumli. as well 
as an evaluation of its permanent contribution, arc discussetl 
by Professor Richard Ettinghansen of the University of 
Michigan. 

The aim of this book, however. Is not the particular, but 
the general. The life of al-Gliazzaii. for example, is not 
treated in order to record the biography of ;in individual 
Moslem, but to show the type of man Islam is capable of 
protlncing. Likewise, the picture of the Holy L,and through 
the eyes of a fourteenth century' traveler is of inrerest not 
because of what a medieval pilgrinr thought and said, but for 
its w'lder implications in depicting the intctchangc of Ideas 
between the East and the West. 

Interest in current events and the desire to ensure a lasting 
and enduring peace and to promote genuine goal will among 
the family of nations call for a thcirnugh fumiliarity with the 
history’ of the different members of the human race, ii sane 
knowledge of their way of life and methods of thinking, as 
welt as IX sober appreciation tif tJjeir euUutes. It is hoped that 
this book will seiA'c, partially, rhi« purprise, and will arouse 
rhe interest of the reader for furrher reading and study. The 
bibliographies, attached t<t each of rhe chapters should there* 
fore prove helpful. 

Because of conditions imposed by the pr^rsent war, and the 
purpose for which the bwik is mtendrd, it has hern found 
neccs.sar>' to eltminate. for the sake of economy', most fttot- 
notes, as well ascertain quotations which enrich tJte test hut 
the deletion of w'hich does not affect its integrity’. 

Finally, I wish to thank the contributors, one and all. for 
their patience and cooperation. In particular, T w'ish to thank 
Professor Henry L. Savage for his helpful cminsel: and last 
but no? lea-st, Profes-sor Philip K. Hitti, wirhout whose help 
this book wotild not have 3[)pcared. 

N, A. F. 

PRIKCETON, NEW JtRSEV 
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AMERICA AND THE ARAB HERITAGE 
rHlLlI* tL. HlTTl 


Ol’K CULTirRAL HERITAGE FROM THE ARAB EAST 

so-called Dark Ages licltl no blackout for the Arable- 
spewing peoples and Moslem lands. Thmughout a large part 
of that period tlie torch of culture and enlightenment was 
kept aflame from the confines of China in the east, through 
Western Asia, North Africa and southwestern Europe, to the 
shores of die Atktntic Ocearu Turanians and Iranians, Syri¬ 
ans and Ardcnaeans, Arabians and Berbers, rVndjiilusians and 
Sicilian^^'—^Moslems, Christians and Jews—were making con¬ 
tributions of greater or less significance to science, philosophy, 
art and literature. The chief medium of capressiori was the 
Arabic tongue^ tiic auspices were didse of the caliphate, 
whether in Baghd:Kt, Cairo or Cordova. Between the middle 
of the eighth and die early part of the rwrdfth centuiy, the 
.Arabic-sjleaking peoples held the intellectual su[>rtTnacy 
throughout the civilized W'orld.^ 

When shortly before the middle of the seventh centuiy the 
Arabians under the banner of Islam bum forth from their 
peninsula upon an unsuspecting world and established them¬ 
selves in the Fertile Crescent amj its two adjacent lands, 
Persia and Egypt, they brought with them but one cultural 
asset, a ItrtT of poetry. Soon, however, they became the bene¬ 
ficiaries of and L-oIlalroTarors with the more cultured peoples 
whom they conqueml and who were gradually Islamized and 
Arubici'/ed. India providrtl its wisdom—^literature, astron¬ 
omy and mathematics; Persia its brlleHettres and art: but 
above all He lien i zed Sttia. Egypt and /Vsia Minor, where 
tbr Intel]echini legacy of Greece lay as the most precious 
treuicure at hand, offered their philosophical, medical and 
other scientific lore. Hellenisni thus became the most vital of 
all foreign inffuences in the new Arab life. In fourscore years 

■ On thii eotttuTt Sutton, futredMttfiu to tkf Hiihjry of Sdfnctt 

2 «oli. (Bilhiniarr, 1^7, 1930, 
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after the establishment of Baghdad ;is tlic scat of the cal¬ 
iph ate, the Arabic-speaking peoples were m possession of the 
major works of Aristotle, the leading Nco*Platonic commen¬ 
taries, the matlicmatical and astronomical compositions of 
Euclid and Ptolemy and the medical writings of Galen and 
Paul of x\egina. These translations into iVrabic, transmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the course of 
several centuries, were transmitted, together with many new 
contributions, to Latin Europe mainly through Moslem 
Spain, Arab and Norman Sicily and crusading Syrhu They 
laid the basis of that canon of knowledge which la}' at the 
bottom of the modern European renaissance. Transmission, 
be it rememliered, is no less essential from the standpoint of 
the history of thought than origination. 

But the Arabs were no mere translators, imitators and 
transmitters. Their period of translation, roughly from the 
middle of the eighth to the middle of the ninth century, was 
followed by one of creative production. In the humanities, 
particularly theology (including pldlosopliy and law), phi¬ 
lology and linguistics, they carried cm as Moslems and Arabs, 
throughout their entire history, original thinking of varj'ing 
intensity. In pure and physical science they excelled at cer¬ 
tain times. Algebri and akhcni}\ as these two words indicate, 
owe their very origin and existence to the Arabs. The founder 
of algebra wa? die ninth eentufy al-Khwarivaii, whose name 
gave us ’"algorism" and whose text was done into Latin in the 
twelfth century. With the translation were introduced into 
Europe the Arabic numerals, and such terms as "irro” and 
"cipher" were directly borrowed. In die meantime, other 
mathematical terms were translated from .Arabic into Latin 
and used in their translated form, as evidenced by “surd" and 
"sine." In astronomy research workers in S^iain and the East 
have left on the sky immortal trace? of their scholarship and 
industry readily discerned by anyone who reads the names of 
the Stars on an ordinary celestial sphere. Not only many star- 
names in European languages are of Arabic origin, such as 
Acrab, Algedi, Altai r, Deneb, Phertad, but a number of tech- 
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nieal terms, incluJifig “azimuth," “nadir” and "zenith," arc 
likewise of Arabic etymologj'. They testify to the rich legacy 
of Islam to modem astronomy- In geography and cartogra¬ 
phy the most distinguished name of the Middle .Ages was 
that Dl al- tdrisi, who graced tlic court of Roger 11 in Palermo 
and whose map places the sources of the Nile—supposedly 
discoveretl in the kticr part of the nineteenth century—^in 
the equatorial highlands of Africa. In tlic social sciences 
suffice it to mention the name of die fourteenth century* ibn- 
Khaldun, wlio may be comtdered the discoverer—as he him¬ 
self claimed^—of the true scope and nature of history and the 
founder of sociology. 

The medical annals of medieval times are adorned by sucli 
illustrious names as al-Riizi ( Rhazes, died 9 ^ 3 )* first to 
distinguish scientifically between measles and smallpox; ibn- 
al-Nafis i d. 1288), who discovered the pulmonary* ciretda- 
don ttf the blood two and a half centuries before Servetus, 
usually credited with the discovery; ibn-Sina (.Avicenna, d. 
JO37), whose C^rion recognizes the spreading of disease by 
water and soil and in the words of Dr, Osier “retnained a 
medical bible for a longer period than any otlier work.”* In 
thei r L.atin translations the medical and other scientific works 
of the Arab authors were uscil in such early universities as 
Naples, Bologna and Paris, as well as in the medical acad¬ 
emies of Salerno and Montpellier. Through them such words 
as "julep,” “rob." “sherbet,” "symp” and “soda” found 
their way into Euro^iean languages. In sciences auxiliary to 
medicine suffice it to note that chernistry JrvclojK'd out of 
alchcno' and tliar the greaiest kitanist of medieval Europe 
w'as tlie Hispano-Moslem ibn-al-Baytir (d- 1:^48). "Alco¬ 
hol,” “alkali,” “alcmbk” and ‘’elixir" may be mentioned as 
evidence of Arab chemical influence. Wliat is perhaps more 
important than any concrete scientific contribution that we 
may cite is tlic new spirit of Inquiry and invcstipition and the 
method of observation and experimentation which were in* 

* william Oiler, The EvolmtiBH e/ Misdent (New HaTen. igdl). 

p. giB. 
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troJiiccd or enlianccd Id Europe as a result of its con tart with 
the East. 

In philosopliT ibn*Ru?hd ( Averrotfs, d. 1 198} iKcame "tin* 
CQrtimrnrafor"—or to qijnte Dante, ’VAe U ^an fee** 

—as Aristotle was “the teacher.” The Averroist school flour¬ 
ished in Paris until the sixteenth <TntUT^‘. Thomiis Atjuinas’ 
$ai 7 i//tif Tht{>hf?ica contains references to ibn*Ruahd as 
quoted by Ills contcttiporar}' and fellow Cordovan ibn-May- 
mun < Malttionides). The liberalizing,rationalizing influence 
over Christian Europe of these twophilosophrfi—one a Mos¬ 
lem iind tlir othci a Jew and both writing In Arabic—helped 
to provide a comnion intellectual foundation for medieval 
philosojihy. The tiiinkcrs of all three faiths began searching 
for a reconciliation between the revealed trutJi of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the trutii as arrived at by philosophers, a fJtatius 
■Li\.vni/i between scienct and religion, faith and reason. Me¬ 
dieval philosophy could thus be vkwed as one philosophy 
w'hich happened to lie written in Arabic, Hebrew and Latin/ 
It dealt with the same general problem, represented the same 
tradition imd arrived at tlie same gcnrtiil cunchision. 

In the realm 0/ mysticism and the interaction between 
Islamic SuhSRI and Clmstian monasticism tlir recent investi- 
gationx of Asin have served as an cjT:-opencr to medievalists. 
Even more starilmg were his studiesof the Jlterar)’ influence 
of Moslem poets and pliilosophers on Danft,* ‘fhe most sig- 
niticant ctmtribution of Arabic jxjetry. however, lay in tlie 
subtle influrnte it esercked by its form and ideas, whether or 
nor accompanied iiyr material borrowing. These elements 
senired to liberate Western imagination from a narrow :md 
rigid dii^ipline. 

In the fine arts (be importance of Arab comrihulions has 
assumed new projwrtjiins b recent years. The researches of 

»ilittT 4, Wfllfion, rfit PiiLiwpiy of Hpinca, j {c^mhndsf. luiiT in. 

* Miguel Aim, IsIqs, ami Ibe tiiviw Cevufjy, cr. H. SumlttLuid U.onJjffl, 
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Parmer' and Ribera* in music tuve opened tip new vistas 
before us. "Aral>esi|ue/' “ogive,” “guitar," “lute,” "rebec” 
and many other temis sen c to remind us of this abiding influ¬ 
ence. In jndu!!trv suHtcc it to note sucli words as "sofa," 
"mattress,” “muslin,” “satin,” “atlas”; and in agriculture 
"lemon," "orange," "ginger,” "rice,” "cotton," "sugar." 
Pajier. whose manufacture the Moslems learned from Chi¬ 
nese prisoners in Samarejand, was introduced by Arabs into 
Spain, W'here its lirit mill was established in the middle of 
the twelfth century. A philological remiuder of this fact is 
English “ream,” a loan-word from Arabic through Spanish 
and old French. 

AAARIC, TllK MHEDIVit OF EXFKESEIO.V 
roa THIS CULTURE 

The language in which this rich and varied culture is en¬ 
shrined is the Arabic language. Its uninterrupted Uteraturr 
of thirteen centuries touches virtually on every theme of 
Jiuman thought and endeavor; there is lurdly a subject 
w'irhin the whole range of human interest to which some part 
of this literature has made no contributTon. Consider one dis¬ 
cipline only, history. In his GeKhkhischreiber der drijr^er. 
written in 1882, Wustcnfeld notes five hundred and ninety 
historians who flourished in the first thoii-‘?aud years of 
Islam. lAToptild von Ranke observes that- leaving Latin 
aside. Arabic is the most im(M>rtane of all the languages of 
the world for universal history. Sapir, in his lists 

it a.s the third among those which Iiave hatl an overwhelming 
signifiaince as carriers of culture, English and Frendi are 
conspicuous bv their absence from this list. Montgomery, in 
the Haver ford i'vr/ipwiMW. asserts that Arabic has had the 
most unitjue development and spread of alt the tongues of the 
earth and that only within the last two centuries has English 

* IfcHrj Ch FamiPr. A lliit^ry a/ Mmm it* tkf JtlFltk. CfRtjtry itustf 

ilcin. 191^)p llld ifTCfil irtirkl in ibc J^arfiM/ of AhmUc 

* Jaliin fcibcu., .'IJJi-jtu ijj AtintMt Afiifis mnd tr, SlcAnur ifAfinr iiid 

MaHoii {sujif prd DnivcnUj, I^g}- 
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rame tu riv^il it. In a recent ntticit Archer^ tleclQTes tiwt 
Arabic is u riclier and more flexible tongue than Ladn or 
Greek; no Western tongue can eiijuul it in the varietj’ of Its 
forms and verbal nouns. 

Of the Semitic languages Arabic is not only the best known 
but the most characteristic, the most copious and, in many 
respects, the most Cfinservative, As such it holds a kev posirion 
among all Semitic languages and is replacing Hebrew as the 
starting point for Semitic phiiolog)'. The itiediutn of dailv 
exjjrcssion tor some rifty miUion {.Hrople, it srands in marked 
contrast to its sister languages in tlie Semitic family which 
arc dead or <jiiasi-dead. 

As the language in which the word of Allah was revealed, 
Arabic hohls a unu^ue place throughout the world of Islam. 
From one end of tJiis world to the other, whatever may be 
the living speech of the people—Persian. Hindustani. Java¬ 
nese. Malay, Chinese, Tartar, Hausa or (until recently) 
Turkish—the Koran is read and the pmyeri arc recited in 
this “tongue of tlie angels'' (ifsafi Wherever 

and whenever the believers chance to meet—be it on a cara¬ 
van route in the steppes pf Turkestan, on the plateaus id' the 
Sudan or m tfie bazars of Damascus, Algiers or Kazan—they 
are sure to greet each other with “.D-j.F/dmff ‘alayJtuifr 
( Peace to you 1") and otiicr familiar Arabic phrases, and to 
exchange Arabic cliches and korniuc passages. Xo tlioroiigh 
ma.'itery over the subsidiari^ languages of Islam, such as Per- 
siaji, Turkhh, Urdu and Swahili, whose vocabularies arc 
penneatrd with technical, theological, legal and fcientitlc 
loan-words from Arabic .and whose scripts were hirrowed 
from Arabic, is possible without some adeqiuite acfjuainTance 
With this tongue. In his mauguml lecture Professor Paul Ca* 
satiova of the Cniirge de France relates an atiecdofe about 
certain I urks who in an argument with an Arab sheikh told 
hmi that Arabs did not know what honor was. The .sheikh 
retorted by asking them what the Turkish word for “honor" 
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was. and w'hcn told it was ‘f>/;tnd assured that there was no 
otlict w'ord, lie exclaimed, '’But this word Is one of the oldest 
in our language 1 ” Thus does this langnagt stretch one mighty 
arm through the ages to connect with Assyro-Babyloniiiii 
and Hebrew and another arm to reach al! kinds of modern 
tongues and dialects of Asia, Africa and eastern Europe, 

ISLAM, TflE DOMINANT FAlTD 

Islam, the prevailing religion of this culture, is historically 
an offshoot of Judaism and Christianity, and of all faiths it 
comes nearest to being their next of kin. Its dogmas involve 
belief In God as one, the Koran as His uncreated work and 
Muhammad as His last messenger. The two remaining dog¬ 
mas relate to the angels and the day of judgmenL Its five 
pillars^ on which the religious duties of the Moslem center, 
include the profession of faith, prayer (five times a day), 
almsgiving, fasting in the month of Ramadan and a holt'' 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. Islam lias been and still is 
a living force from Morocco to India and a way of life to 
some 350,000,000people of all colors, nariomalides and races. 
Its adherenFs represent about one-eighth of mankind. Of all 
religions it is the only ime tliat can claim to have met Chrls- 
thmlty and defeated it. By virtue of its simple thcologj' and 
practical character it makes headway where Christian mis¬ 
sions fail, and that in spite of the fact that it has no priest¬ 
hood, no clerical hierarchy, no church. Around the name of 
its early follow-er? gleams tliat halo that belongs to world 
conquerors. Within a century after tlieir appearance on the 
international stage of history the Moslem people rose into 
the mastery of an empire extending from the shores of rhe 
Atlantic to the tonhnes of China—;in empire greater than 
that of Rome at its zenith. 

The significance of rhU expansion to medieval history has 
been brought into a new perspective by tlic brilliant researches 
of the Belgian scliobr. Henri Pirenne,' which reveal that the 

■ LViA^Liuiff i-t 7tli cd, t935). 
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Moslem conquests wrrc !>) no means :l peripheral phenome¬ 
non but a decisive factor in iLUropean history. According to 
Pirenne’s thesis the Reman Empire was not a European but 
3 Mediterranean power; the sea was its main hi^way and 
bond of The Teutonic invasions, traditicHially credited 
with ending the ancient pcricni of history, left that economic- 
cultural unit intact: but the Moslem invasions shattered it. 
The passing of the control of the sea into Arab hands inter¬ 
rupted the old international trade; the unit of European 
society shrank till it became merely the agricultural unit— 
large or small—posscs^sed by the feudal lord. More than that, 
the advance of Ishun into Europe and the Mediterranean 
severed the West from Bj-zantiuni and forced it to depend 
upon its own sources of strength. Cliief among these was the 
Church; hence the ecclesiairtlcal form which Western siKlcty 
rook and the ensuing dciwndence of the people upon clerics. 
In the meantime the Church itself felt the need of a secular 
protector and found it in the Carol ingian rulers. Tlius arose 
the Holy Rojiran limpire. Tliis thesis, with which Pirenne's 
name is associated, shifts the end of ancient times from the 
traditional latter part of the tiftfi to the middle of the eighth 
century, the transitional period being the Arab advance be¬ 
tween A.P, 650 and 750- ft makes the . 4 riib invasions the 
major force behind the formation which medieval society 
assumed. 


ARABIC STUDreS tS EUltGPF, 

With all (hese claim'!—scientinc, llterarj', linpiistic, re¬ 
ligious and historical—upon the interest of the educated man, 
one would think that the Arabs and their culture would have 
received a large measure of consideration in European learned 
and acarlcmie circles. Hut that is nut the CJU'w. In Europe Ori¬ 
ental studies drew their in.'ipimtbn from interest in the Bible. 
Starting with Hebrew they diverged in the middle of the last 
century'- after the decipherment of cuneiform and hierogly¬ 
phic writings—into Assy rio logy andEg)’pta]ogy, In the early 
stages the value of Ambic to the utiderstamling of the Old 
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Testantrau tht significance of Arabia as the probaWe cradle 
of the Semitic family and the importance of the Arabians, 
especially the Bedouins, as the purest representative — linguis- 
tiailly and antliroiiologicalh'—of that family, all that was 
niH fully recognised. Now, however, we rralisc that parts of 
the Hebrew scripture breathe the atmosphere of the desert, 
tliat tJic Hebrews were Irrst nomads, that they worshiped a 
Ni>rrh Arabian deity, and that their heritage of tribal life 
continued to be well marlccd after they had settled in the 
Promised Land. 

Formal Arabic studies in F.urope liad not only a late but 
an unfavorable start. Thniughoui the continent and on the 
British Isles they were conditioned by missionary activity and 
interest -nnd by world politics. The liuro|:)ean as a rule wanted 
to study Islam either to convert its followers or to furtlxer 
imperialistic interests. Western chauvinism, religious 7 cal 
and sheer ignorance played their part. Long persistence of 
legends about Mnhamniad, the founder of Islam, hostile 
prejudice of Christians toward A rival and aggressive faith, 
and the unpleasant memories 01 the crnsadcss reenforoed by 
the ever present fears of the growing power of the Ottoman 
Turkish Lmpire, militated against an objective or dispassion- 
.-not to.'qiy symiiatheric — study of Islam. MartinLuther 
licld the opinion tliat the Turks constituted a punishment 
from God, He xvould *'not read from Mohamet's Alkoran 
..., which openly I’lc^nit^ murder, adultery, uncliastity, tlie 
destruction of marriage and other shameful abomination sand 
deceptions."" The first English translation of the Koran ap* 
peared in 1 ( 4 g, ‘’translated out of .^rabique into French... . 
And newly Englished, for the s.'itisfactiim of all tliat desire 
to Itwk into the Turkish vanities." 

The first European view of Muhammad maintamed that 
he was a god worshiped by’ the Saniccns. Gradually this naive 
view gave w.ay in favor of his being an impostor or false 
prop^ict, a view which virtually donxinated public and learn- 

i U. Lut^fn ir/rir, X3P3 (Weimar, 
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ed opinion until Carlyle, tovrard the middle of last century, 
tried to reinstate tlie Anibinn Prophet a*i one of the heroes 
of the world. The hrst full-dress bio^aphy of Mukinunad 
in English to beixime standard was that of Humphrey Pri- 
dcaux, dean of Norwidi, Tin Ttw Ntitun of Impoiturg 
fully Display^/ in tht Life <?/ MAhomct ( i6y7 J. Prideaiit' 
statement of Muhammad's two ruling passions: ambition 
achieved by imposture, and lust as exemplLfkd by his sanc¬ 
tion and practice of pulygoiny and his Paradise of sensual 
delights, continued to represent British view. 

In the tliirties of the seventrenth century, Oxford and 
Cambridge establbhed their first chairs of .Arabic; other uni¬ 
versities followed, but hardl)' any apolHagist’s voice was heard 
amidst the chorus of continued denunciation. To the Rev¬ 
erend Joseph White, professor of iVnibic at Oxford, who ip 
1784 delivered the Bampton Lectures designed “to confirm 
and establish the Christian faith, and to cuafuie all heretics 
and schismatics.*' Islam was an “audacious imposture." Suidi 
utterance serves to explain the view of a I>utch Arabist, Pro 
fcASor Veth. whtj, in his inuugtirikl IcL-ture delivered alwut a 
hundred years ago, pointed out how little the Englii^h uni¬ 
versities had tlone for the study of Arabic and Islam and laid 
the blame for it on the preponderating clerical itifiiiencts ip 
these institutions. 

Oddly enough, one of the earliest professorial pronounce¬ 
ments b English favorable to Islam came from another 
Dutchman, .Adrian Re I and, professor of Oriental Languages 
at the University of Utrecht, whose two Latin treatises were 
translated in lyii* Reland quotctj the advice usually given 
to students against the study i>f Arabic, "because *tU not 
worthwhile (say many) to untlergo .so much Troulile and 
Fatigue, only to consult the Dreams and Ravings of a Fa- 
tiatick," “But really,'’ Reland goes on to say, "die Mahomeh 
ani arc not so mad as we think diem,’"* It is intefesiitig in 
this connection to note that in France the distinguished 

‘•tpur tfu ItilnpUnr Wiwikip vt th* 
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htunanht RabelaEs*' (d, 1553) tuid before tixis time p^ne so 
fiir as to recoimnetid the study of "Arabique,” putting it on a 
par with Hebrew, Latin and Greek* 

Gibtxm, who knew no .Arabic, left Muhaiiunad where he 
found him—an impostor dominated by ambition and lust* 
Scouting the idea that Muhammad was superior to the com¬ 
mon licrd in abiiitj’, Southey in bis introduction to the 
Chronicle of the- Cid { tSoS) gives him no credit for the 
spread of Arabic and Moslem institnlions, ‘Tliis is the nadir 
of opinion concerning Muliammad in English literature."** 
Not until the early part of the eighteenth century did English 
authors begin to approach Islam from a sympathetic point 
i>f view, .4iiiong tlwse was Ocklcy, whose Htstory of the 
Saracens appeared in and Sale, whose translation of 

the Konm with its "Ercliminary Di-iCQUTse" was published 
in J734. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth centtiry ii sane schol¬ 
arly view of M uhammad and Islam lias been gaining ground 
and Arabic studies have been increasingly promoted. The 
Nourishing condition of such institutions as the School of 
Oriental Studied (University of London) and the ficole Nit- 
tionale des Langues Orirntalcs ivaiues, Paris, may be cited 
in evidence. These schools* however, are designed to equip 
men for foreign service. Our own Department of State has in 
recent years made use of the Paris school for this purpose, In 
ig37 England gave £17,two for promoting Oriental studies, 
France £25,000. Italy £12.000 and Germany a large but 
unspecified sum, 

ThL% however, does not mean that English literature on 
Islam is now what it should be. In rbc Hibben la:<tUTe<J, a 
series avowedlv devoted to a sympathetic expositiotv of the 
major religions of the world, Mohammedanism is the only 
one that receives a ratlier harsh treatmenl, and that from 
none other than the late incumbent of the chair of Arabic at 
Oxford, Professor Margoliouth, Evidently our Christian 

1* In kiff “Ifttrf lie ^ paiiiafiTlIi:! " 
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scholars find it easier to comprehend and mtcrprci entirely 
new and alien religions, tike Buddhism and Hinduistn, than 
cognate ones like Islam. The Enrychpaedia Rritannka as¬ 
signs to the life of the Saxon nun Hrosvifha, who in her dis¬ 
tant Germany heard of Cordova and styled it “the jewel of 
the world," twice the .^piiceansigned to ‘Alid-al-Rahman 111 , 
under whom Cordova took its place as the most cultured city 
in Eiurope. Cambridge Aledteval Hiitory allots about fifty 
pages out of over five thonnind to tlie entire story of the 
Arab civilization in Spain, European, textbooks in history^ are 
on the whole written from the national, provincial, (>oint of 
view, and hardly ever give the Arabs their rightful place. 
Scholarly interest in .America may be gauged from the fact 
that James Harvey Robinson, whose Medieval and Madcrn 
Timejwas until recently probably the most widely used text¬ 
book of its kind, devotes ten pages of over eight hundred to 
Islam and its followers, whom he calls "Mohammedans” (a 
term to which they prefer “Moslems") and hanf^ this sec¬ 
tion as a tail to a chapter entitled "The Monks and their 
Missionary Work." 


tS’ AM F.RtCA 

Islamic studies, Arabic ineluded. have not hern hitherto 
serioitsly cultivated in thr L’^nitcd States. It is true that, 
following the European precedent, a few leading universities 
have for decades maitiratned chairs in Strmitk* lirnguages and 
litcraturei but the incumbint? generally occupied theniselves 
with rlie pursuit of Hebraic studies and .A^riology. Arabic 
courses, when offered, were treatrti as subsidiary lo Mebrew 
and conrribittory to Semitic linguistics, rather than as their 
cornerstone. Until a few years ago nowhere w'crc Arabic 
roun?rs given for their own Kike and as a ker to the further 
investigation of Islamic culture. Even Egvptologv- had an 
earlier and more auspicious start in Anierica, In a .symposium 
on Semitic studies In America held by the .American Oriental 
S<iciery in 1888, it wjis stated that less than ten years prior 
to that a student at Harvard offered a thesis on an Arabic 
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svbjcct which had to be sent to "the sole and only Arabic 
teacher ia the country. Professor Sulisburj' at Yale,'"* a 
Sanskritist. In his presidential address at tiie annual meet* 
irtji ot the American Oriratul Society in 1^21, Nathaniel 
Sclunidt*” himselt' a Semitic scholar, surveyed Oriental 
studies in Lmropc and America without tnakhig a single ref* 
erence to Islam or its study in America. On a similar occasion 
in 1938, Professor Waterman, also a Semitist, delivered his 
address entitled “Oriental Studies in the Present World 
Picture,"** in which neither the word "Islam" nor “Arabic" 
occurs. The same could be said of tlie presidential address of 
Proiesstir Thcopliile J. Meek, entitled, "The Lhtillcnge of 
Oriental Studies M American Scholarship," which was de¬ 
livered in 1943 before the Oriental Societj'.”' 

That Orienral studies in American institutions should 
start with Hebrew and ce nter on it and on closely allied sub¬ 
jects b easy to understand in viesv of the relation of Hebrew 
to the Bible and to Judaism antj Chrisiiaoity. Besides, He¬ 
brew, Ar.imali; and As-syrian arc relatively limited in tiieir 
vocahularv and literature. M.istery over them docs not en¬ 
tail the difRnilties involved in establish!^ control over 
Arabic with its copious vocabulary, complicated grammar, 
multicolored literature, and Tong history of development. 

Then fhe Americans inherited to a certain extent Euro¬ 
pean political and relipous prejudices agaitist Islam. An 
inflated sense of racial Fujjcriorit}' and intcllectuid compla¬ 
cency made the study of any cvilture other than EuTOpean* 
American serm like a Londescension. Tourists' letters, tmv- 
stories, sriisiitiiiuijil films, fantastic newels, careless 
utterance!* of public men, ignorant statements by the press, 
clerical interests ,and missionury reports—all these contrib¬ 
uted to the increase of alienation and decrease of respect. In 
their iteal to arouse interest in and solicit support for their 
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work, mif^ionftrie^ oftpn un«niici(iiisly, painted Islamic si> 
ciety in dark colors or oreremphasi'Zed its interior character. 

From the standpoint of the sttident three deterrents to tlie 
study of Arabic and other Islamic ]angu;ij:;es hjjve aiootl in 
the way: the ejoaggerated ditficulties Inherent in their acquisi¬ 
tion, the absence of proper incentive and the lack of academic 
tradition. In the atmosphere of a modem Amencan campus, 
a serious study of such subjects, it must be admitted, sounds 
artiheial, lacking in immediacy', too far removed frertn its 
natural or prn|>cr setting. As for the difficulties of acr^uisition 
tiiey are no doubt enhanced by the method of leaching which, 
following the German procedure, does not use the inductive 
system and treals Arabic as a dead language. Little heed is 
paid to proTiiiTidafion and accenfuatiun and the entire liv¬ 
ing modern Uterarure is treated as nonexistent- Memoris¬ 
ing the paradigms and acquiring the rules of grammar by rote 
is not only detrimental to interest hut to the capabiliiy of 
establishing real raastcry over the language. In the experience 
of the writer lack of knowledge of Fn^lish gramiiiiir (or any 
gramrnar), chameteristic of .American students, constitutes 
tine of the primary difficulties to the tinderstarvciing of Arabic 
grammar. There was a time when students of theology were 
required to study Hebrew and students of the humanities 
were grounded in I.atin and Greek, but now theology' has 
gone "practicar' and classical studies are con-sidered out- 
moiled. The modern American student of a foreign language 
thus starts with a hamlicap: ignorance of linguistic vocabu¬ 
lary and of philological conceprx. Nevertheless there is no 
reason why Arabic shmdd nor be taught to him as English 
would !>e taught to a foreigner. 

Tlic absence of proper incentive is a more serious situa¬ 
tion, which can, however, be remedied at many points. The 
global and totalitarian dimensions of the present armed con¬ 
flict have forced upon academic and governmental aiitliori- 
ties the consciousness, not only of the desittibility but of 
the absolute necessity of cultivating the Oriental studies, 
hitherto considered the specialty of the erudite few. All 
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of n Slid Jen we were confronted w-itb tlie inesaipable fact 
that control of Oriental laiigtjages and knowledge of the 
cultures thej' represent has become a matter of as vital im- 
portarree as the production of timks, guns and airplanes. Not 
only for the successful prosecution of the w'ar is training in 
these disciplines necessary, hut for the establishment of peace 
and for the subsequent period of reconsrruction- Its need will 
he enhanced rather than dimluislied in the new world order 
that follows. Mushroom-like, several courses in colloijuial 
Arabic and other Islamic languages have sprouted on the 
campuses of many institutions of higher Learning. Of w'liat 
fjcrmiincnt value such courses may prove remains to he seen. 
At least they will tend to create a prcoedeni and make up in 
part for lack of acRdcmic tradition, 

Hitherto the typical Semitist has isolated hiniseli' in his 
graduate department, whicli—like all other graduate de¬ 
partments—is watertight, ministering to tlic intellectual 
needs of a few select candidates for the doctorate and cart) ' 
ing on his owm researches unmindful ot the fact that his 
discipline can and should serve ro enlarge the academic hori¬ 
zon of die undergraduate Imdy and interjiret die present-day 
HTirld order to the intelligent layman outside the university 
walls. Like all specialists he left the results of his researches 
to the popularizer, who is nften a vulgarl/rr, and to the 
propagandist. Nor should the .Arabist he content with book 
knowledge- Unless supplemented and vitalized by the per¬ 
sonal experience whicli results from trips to the Orient, con¬ 
tacts with native scholars in .^sia and Africa and exchange 
of students and teaclicrs between the Ea^t and the West, such 
knowledge tends to lose its spark of lift. To be a student of 
the Moslem world is not enough; one lias to be a student fn 
the Moslem world. Now-, fortuiiasely the number of native 
scholars in the East trained in the Western method of scien¬ 
tific research, whose intellectual companionship will be con¬ 
genial fo an American orientalist, is annually on the increase, 
OiiT studies will remiiin anemic and ineffective unless they 
are given a wdder base in popular cstecju and pushed down 
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to the undcrgrAclimtc level, .■i committee composed of mem* 
bers of the Ativerican Oriental Societ)^ itiietc&ted in Ambic 
and Islamic studies conducted four years ago a survey under 
Professor Obcrtmuin and tile writer which revealed that only 
ten universities in the United States offer courses in Arabic 
language anti that the courses are almost wholly on the 
graduate level. These are given at California, the Catholic 
University of j\merica, Citicagoi, Columbia, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvaitia, Princeton and Vale, 
Among the theological seminaries, not surveyed by the com¬ 
mittee. Hartford takes the lead: among the colleges, Dropsie 
standi out, The committee retomnu-ndrii that r>rep5 be taken 
to make the several Arabic-Isbmic fields serviceable not only 
to Semitics but also to linguistics, Romance Languages, phi* 
losophy, fine arts, history of religion, comparative Tcligion, 
anthro[>ology, history of medicine and history of science. 
Graduate stttdcnts specializing in any of these helds will 
find a ‘^no man's land” between their cliosen sjwdalty and 
Arabic or Islam which they w ill do well to explore anti oc¬ 
cupy, Not only is it no man’s land but it is virgin soil, full of 
promise and potentia] producrivity, .At pTcsent there is 
hardly an American scholur who can do justice to Spanidi- 
Islamic civilization from bodi sides of the fttiec, hardly a 
.specialist in the tmsades or mrdje\'nl culrurr ut Byaantinc 
Jiistory w'ho is cfjually at honte in both Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental sources, Tlie committer futtlier recommended that 
undergraduate schools ,it such colleges and universities as 
offer Arabic and Islamic courses in their graduate depart' 
I mints shovdd be persuaded, first, to introduce a general cul¬ 
ture course on the Near East and, secondly, to list Arabic as 
an elective for uppivrclassmen. In Princeton we have for 
years 1>ren offering a popular senior course entitled Ancient 
and Medieval Semitic Culture, the second half of which is 
devoted exclusively to tile history of the Arabs, The com¬ 
mittee urged the desirability of bringing about a better use 
of facilities extant in this country, particularly tlirougU the 
publication of catalogs of manuscripts and lists of printed 
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books dealing wich die several disciplines in this fieli The 
largest colleciion ot‘ manuEcripts, the Robert Garrett Col¬ 
lection in the Princeton University Library which tiymbers 
over ten thousand titles, has been only pariially cataloged in 
two volurticst one for the Arabic and the other tor the PcTsian 
It nil Turkish. Among the book collections that of the New 
York Public Library is probably the most important. The 
oominittee also urg^ that advantage be taken of existing 
facilities at a given university to invite Arabists and Islam¬ 
ists from other institutions to give public lectures or to serve 
as part-time visiting professors. Our university authorities 
should become convinced that no liberal education to a 
modem or incure j\merican student could be considered com* 
plete without some adequate acquaintance with the history 
and litetature of the Arab and Moslem u'orld and its contri¬ 
bution to Western thought and life. If, in the recent words 
of President Ttoosevclr, the defense of Turkey is essential 
to the safety of the United States in time of war, surely the 
study of die history, literature and religion of the Turks ncan 
no more be considered esoteric in time of jfeaee. 

Nor should infiltrarion be conhned to academic and learned 
strata. As far as posiblc we should seek to establish points 
of contact between our studies and the varied aspects of the 
life of the community. Here we will do well to take a leaf 
from the book of Soviet orientalists whose studies. In the 
words of Craves "have lost some of the stigma of esoterieism 
which they formerly ixjssrssed.'”^ Th rough our lectures, writ¬ 
ings and activities in the learned or other societies we should 
stimulate a wider interest even among amateurs, at least 
amateuTs in the etymological sense of die term. Here is a 
whole area of [>otentbl friendly interest not fully exploited. 
The necessity for culrlvating this area will increase as the 
sources of private income to univetsitie.s decrease or dry up. 
Until the numlwr not only of professional students and 
members of acadeinjc bodies but of those who take up the 
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study of a language for the love of it is vastly increased, it 
is not possible for intelligent knowledge to become w'tje- 
spread and tor sup^xstt to become public. Both the late Sir 
F« DenisOti Ross and Sir Thomas W. AmoUl of die School of 
Oriental Studies, L'niversity of London, recognized the im* 
portance of this fact.** Herein lies no small part of the value 
of the work done by the Iranian Institute of .America and by 
its Xew York exhibition of Persian art in i^o. In figurative 
words, Tve should be able to coin the boundless treasures en¬ 
trusted to our care into useful currency without debasing 
their sound cnetal. One may start as a dilettante but need not 
remain such. Sir 'William Jones, founder of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal; George Sale, traa-ilator of the Koran; Ed¬ 
ward ^VilHam Lane, translator of the Araifian Nigkti and 
compiler of the Arnbic Etifflish LexUoai Sir Charles Lyall, 
author of several works dealing with .Arabic poetry, all these 
and others began their scholarly careers with only a dilet¬ 
tante’s interest. 

That there is a new trend in American Semitic scholarship 
in favor of Islamic Etudies is evident from a number of recent 
events. In 1935 the University of Michigan established a 
chair of Islamic art, the first of its kind in the history of 
American education. In 193^ James Richard Jew-ett chair 
of Arabic was endowed at Harvard by a gift of $210,000. 
The last three appointments to Semitic chairs In America'— 
Princeton, Columbia and Pennsylvania—have been recetvetl 
by Arabists. The Library of Congress added to its staff in 
1938 a consultant in Islamic urcbiieologj- and art. The Amer¬ 
ican Orirntal Society, meeting in New York iti 1940, devoted 
a sessibn to Isiamic discussion—-an unprecedented procedure, 
within the knowledge of the w*riter, in the histoiv of anv 
American Jeamed society. The practice lias been continued 
since. 

In 1937 2. commiitee of tht Amcriciin Cotmcil of Lramed 
Societies iTiafk a survey of American higher cdiiratian and 
came to the ynj^nirnDUs canclo&ion that of all tlie under- 
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M'urkcd ficldi Ambtc and hlumic studies irerc the ones that 
should be must encouraged. Titc committee pointed out that 
tliere no place in 'Vmerica where adequate traiiung in 
Turkish languages I'ould be secured and that almo.st as seri¬ 
ous was the lack ot facitities for studying medieval and 
niodern Persian. This need has since been partially met by 
a new appointment to its 1 acuity b}' Princeton University. 
The Council now includes among its ctimmittees one devoted 
to the promotion of Arabic and Islamic studies. The w'ork of 
Sarton—a historian of science—^a$ editor of IsJi and author 
of In/rvdaetion lit I he Hislory of Sdmee may be singled out 
as a factor of major significance in itself and in giving im¬ 
petus to this trend, llie success of the Summer Seminar in 
Arabic and Lslatnic Studies held in Princeton In 193J, 
and 1941, which attracted an average of abont thiny ad¬ 
vanced scholars irom fields to which Islam is peripheral, at¬ 
tests to this same tendency. These budding scholars were on 
the whole not Semitists Imt hiEtorians of Europe and the 
Near East, medievalists, Byzantinists. historians of scienoc, 
students of fine arts, philosophy, religion and political sd- 
cm.'t, and others who liave become convinced of the necessity 
of accpiiring somt competence in the .Arabie-Islamic phases 
of their respective fields of special 

Tile association of "Arabic” and "Islamic” is misleading 
to the extent of leaving out of account two entire blocks of 
literatiirt: the Judaco-Arabic and the Christian. In the 
Judaeo-iVrabic field norablc contributions have been made 
and are still Iwiiig made by American scholars: but tiic 
Christian literarure. introduced into Europe in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth ceti tunes by al- 5 ahyunJ (Sionitn), al- 
Haqilani (Ecchclenais), al-Sani'ani {Assemani 1 and other 
Maronitc Lebanese scholars of Rome and Parrs, and In more 
recent times championed by Graf in Germany, Mingana in 
England and Cheikho in Beirut, has been tbm far entirely 
ignored by American scholarship. To Brocktlmann this liter¬ 
ature simply does not exist, Spcciali'/ation in ibis field re¬ 
quires knowledge i>f Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic and to a less 
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cjLtent ArmenlEin. Most of [he contemporary Arabic litcta- 
cure, be it reniembcrcd, is the product ol Christian aucliors, 
whetiicr in Syria, Lebanon, I raq, Egypt or New York. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE COSTEM row ARY lYORUJ OP tSEAM 

Those to whom tlie "licre" and the “now" in education has 
special appeal should reali'/e that rcj^ardless of the present 
emergency the contemporary world of Islam offers a rriO-St at* 
tractive and fertile field of investigation. This world lies 
athwart tlie great international highway of trade and transit 
connecting three historic continents. For the last rentury and 
a Ixalf if has been a storm center of European diplomacy 
where the high game of ^lolitics has been incessantly, ihnugh 
not always cdifyingly, played. At tile outbreak of the first 
World War almost the entire Arab Asia was a part of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire. Witness the change since thcnl Most of the 
.Arabian Peninsula is now under two independent [jotentates; 
the Imam Taliya in the south and ibn'Su'ud in the north. 
Iraq, after a period of tutelage as a mandate of Britain, 
is today a sovereign pow er tinder an Arab king in Baghdad, 
once the seat of Hiiruu al-Rashld. Its lioy king is a grandson 
of the war-famed Fayfal, a scion of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Syria and Lebanon, ivhich at the conclusion of the first 
World War were put unticr French mandate, have been 
finally acknowledged itidepmdent republics by the great 
powers, including the United States, in ly4.;5 to i <j | | Egypt, 
which aspires for the intellectual and spiritual heuddiip of 
Islam, enthroned in 1936 its youthful king as the first inde* 
pendent sovereign of a free iiafe. Tlitough ttiarriage ties its 
royal house has been brought close to the imperial family of 
Iran. The dramatic and forcible reforms of Kaniii list Turkey, 
wfiosc Islam has liecnmr subservient to radical nationalism 
and secularism, are influencing fti some extent Inin and to a 
leas extent Iraq, The three arc titnv linked within the Orien¬ 
tal Entente, to wdiicli Afghanuitan also belongs and to which 
Su'udi Arabia U being drawn. ,\ll these national states have 
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bctn seeking admissitm tu metnbership in the W estem comity 
through various doors. 

At tile end ol the nineteenth century pan-Islam was the 
rising phenomenon on the distant hori/on. Its esponctits on 
the intellectual side were Jamal-al-Dln al-Aigbanl and the 
mufti of Eg)'pt, Muhammad 'Abduh. Patronage came from 
the sultan caliph of Turkey, *Abd*al-HamId, who saw in the 
political unity of die Moslem world an effective ‘weapon 
against European aggression. The di'ath knell of this mo\ e- 
tnent was tolled in when the Sharif of Mecca rose in 

insurrection ag-iinst the Turks, and the Arabic-siieaking (leo- 
plcs cspoused’the doctrine of nationalism on tiic latter-iiay 
Western pattern, As bte as tlic turn of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury Arab nationalisni was still nebulous. At present not only 
have the various Arab lands achieved partial or full inde¬ 
pendence but they have launched a pan-Arab movement 
designed to give more pronounced eicprcsston to the cont- 
niunit\' of idcsiis and cultural elements among them. Tbc 
rise of these vitalized, rejuvenated Arab states on the ruins 
of the defunct Ottoman Einpite is one of the most significant 
developments of the post-war Near Eastern history. 

This national political effervescence in tlie Arab East— 
itself, no doubt, a ripple in a world-wide wav^is but a 
manifestafion of a process of intellectual and spmtual renais¬ 
sance that has lieen going on among the Arahic-speakmg 
peoples for the last sisty years or so. That the movement is 
basically intellectual has been demonstrated m the recently 
published Artik ATL-attmnp by George Ariionius. Those who 
sounded the first clarion call to unity, freedom and rnde- 
pendence were poets and bellctrirti^nor j>oliticians ^d 
stateimieii— most of them trained m the American mstJtu- 


tions of the Arab East. , • . u 

The main stimulus producing the awakening has been 
contact witli lire West, including commercial and other eco¬ 
nomic relations, migration to the Umtwl Staieii, edi^tional 
and missionary activities and the Arabm pre^ which owes 
its origin to tlic invasion of Egypt Napoleon, Lebanon, 
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because of its predoinltiant Christian population^ proximity' 
to the sea and the progressive cLiaiactcr of its people, 1ms 
been tlie main center of this stlinulati{in< It is signihenDE that 
this, the smiillest of all the Arabic'Spenking states, was the 
lii5t to proclaim itself a republic and that under the French 
in 1920. Tile United States of America—and this may come 
as a surprise to must Anicricanfr—has been the main source 
of stimulation. In New York City alone there are today more 
Arabic presses run by Lebanese than throughout the Arabian 
Peninsula, The New York presses arc linotype, those of 
Arabia are band presses, A large part of the intellectual lead¬ 
ership of Arab society iias been provided bt' gradu.ites of the 
American Universit) of Beirut, founded in 186G and prob¬ 
ably the most influential American institution of Icsiming 
outside the United States. Through the press, platform and 
school the ideas of the most progressive thinkers, not only in 
English but in French, too, have been matle accessible in 
the original or tn translation to tlie .Arabic-speaking reader. 
Several of the masterpieces of German and Italian literature 
are tiow equally available. In brief, the Arab society is pas."- 
ing from medievalism to modernism, all in a couple of gen¬ 
erations and under our very ryes. 

On the destructive side the process involves the breaking 
of the shell of classicism which lias eiivelopn] Lslani for the 
last four or five centuries. On the constructive aide ir involves 
the setting in motion of several forces which include—besides 
nation all sin—mixlemiviation, seciihiri/ation and lihemli'Jui- 
tion. The scculitrizinp movement attained its most violent 
expression among the Kamfdiat I'urks, the first in the liistory 
of Islam to separate Churclii from Stare, In :m apt phrase 
Halide Edib calls them “the Protestant Moslems of the 
world.'"" Turkey’s antipcide is conservaTive Yemen and puri¬ 
tanical Nejtl-Hejait, Outside of these two Atnbian territories 
Moslems in imlependrnt states are more liberal in religions 
and social matters thian in states under Kiiropean control. 
But whether liberal or conservative, tn tmblic life all defend 

1* Fatex hiTen, IV30), p, 309. 
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tsltim as a symbol of group solidiinty. Travelers like Pal* 
grave and siatesnirn like CromeT ^%'t10 niamtamed that Islam 
is stationary^ does not change, and if it does change is no 
more Islami will find no counterparts Ln our days. 

Coupled with the movement toward scculari?,ation is the 
attempt at integrating and ameliorating the economic and 
social forces inside of the cfimmunity. Throughout these 
a vast experiment is now goihK ^ cultural synthesis^ in 
reinterpretation of national history, in the revaluation of 
moiirm experiences and in the scrutiny of Wi^tem systcim 
with a view to adopting and adapting whatever is considered 
appropriate. Unlike tile Turk the .\rah is accepting elements 
of European culture with mental and moral reservation, 
seeking a compromise which will allow him to participate 
in the politieo-eccrnomic system of tlie West without losing 
his souL But his soul is not as different from that of the 
Westerner as it looks, heir of the Judaeo-Chrisiian tradi¬ 
tion and of the Grcco-Hellenistic scientific and philosophic 
lore, the Arab-Moslcm has stood throughout the ages with 
his face toward Europe, feet on Africa and back toward Asia. 
Thus is the Arab progressively consolidating not only his 
political hut his mtellectuiil and spiritual forces as well, an 
achievement of the utmost importance to himself and to the 
w'orld at large. 

COKSIPtRATlOSS FAVORlKO AMKBICA 

Certain immediate considetations make the United States 
a favored center for Oriental studies, Arahie and Islamic in- 
eludc4l, pentling the full development of .such centers in the 
Orient itself Tlir present turmoil in Europe and the wide¬ 
spread anti-Semitic movement tend to deflect the current of 
Asiatic and African students Amcrica-ward. For years after 
the present war. even if it were to cease Tomorrow, European 
libraries, univerrittes ami museums will be too impoverished 
from the standpoint of personnel an<l finance to cope with 
the normal demands from local students and students from 
abroad. It may not be too much to assume that for our genera- 
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cion Europe stems hnishtd culturally, Asia is comiog into its 
own, not only culturally, hut economically and politicully. 
From our point of vantage here a c can vieiiv and teach Islam 
more objectively and dctachcdly. We have no imperial de¬ 
signs on any part of the world. Our universities have no 
government connections as is the case with tJic Eiitojican 
umversittes. Near Easterners, especially since the First 
World War. have come to trust and tespect Antcricans as 
they do no other Westerners, Amerkan colleges in Istanbul, 
Calm. Beirut and other places provide valuable points of 
cultural t^taet as do the hundreds of thousands of Ajabic- 
speaking immigrants scattered throughout the United States. 
Tile recent establisfimenc in Princeton of a scholarship for 
Oriental studies by the Syrian nind Lebanese American Fed¬ 
eration of the Eastern States points to hitherto undiscovered 
avenues of cooperation, Our aim should he so to develop our 
centers of Arabic-Islamic studies and so to promote their 
implementation that should the present cataclysm destroy or 
render impotent intellectual centers in the Old World we 
would be in a poMtion to cany on in the New,* 


Th» «»7 w« inipW by Kt. Marttc^rT C««», .ferrimn 

oi the Amcncsn c™^,I of Lramfd Stojriti, who wi, jito thr Gm ro iTwam 
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ARABIAN ORIGINS 

Uc statement, “Arabia is the Cnitllc of Islam” is com- 
ruonplace. it may mean nothing at all, or tiaiy bear a f>ro* 
found meaning, whkh we ought to enucleate through care¬ 
ful and wide investigation. Should we succeed, we may be 
pretty sure to have set a sound foundation for the discusaiop 
of the historical development of [slam. 

It lies outside the writer’s task to investigate in its entirety 
what Islam is. h Ls necessarj, however, to stress the distinc¬ 
tion between Islam as it was preached and practiced by 
M uhammad and the very complex and heterogeneotis type 
of civilization, both religious and cultural, which developed 
after the comiuests and the rise ol the Islamic Empire. This 
later and wider Islam, although the Arabians were the lead¬ 
ing clement in it, is by no means Arabian, or at least it is not 
Arabian only. Tlie essential character of Islam has been a 
favorite subject for discussion tn recent times, especially 
after C. H. Becker about thirty^ years ago pointed out that 
Islamic civilisation, far from being the antithesis of Classic 
dvili/ation, was an offspring of it and liad continued, in its 
own way, the trend which liad stiirted in the Near East with 
the conquest of Akx.mder the Great. Stimulatiiig and sub¬ 
stantially correct as I thmk it is, this theory of Becker's 
should be accepted only wirh a cautious reserve, and ought 
to be supplemented witJi other elements. It is dangerou.s to 
restrict the multiformity of history to a narrow dogmatic 
formula. History as actual life itself, be it the life of indi¬ 
viduals or of nations, is always manifold in. its issues. Each 
feature of history, as each fcanirt of an indivlduid's life, 
cannot be traced back to a single cause; nothing which is 
hapr>ming in history is the plain reprofluction of what had 
happened before. SimiUrity of cause and eircnmstanccs does 
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not identity^ iind cue!) historical cveni, exactly as each 
tndls'tdua] life, is sometliinn absolutely' original and nniijnp 
although its components are not. 

Nevertheless, to understand an liistortcal occurrence wth- 
out realizing tlit elements in' which it is the result is an ini* 
possibility. In the development of Islamic mllizatton, a 
very- important part 1ms been taken by t he ancient Near tkist, 
and not only by Hellenismt it would be incorrect ro over¬ 
emphasize the second above the hrsL A no tier factor, too, 
should be considered in the formation of I.'.lam, besides 
Helltmism and the ancient Near Hast, namely Arabia. The 
function which tiiaf countrj' took in the shaping of the per- 
maocfii aspect of Islam should not be underestimated; since 
the Prophet of Islam, the first generution of believers, and 
the men who conquered and set up the Islamic fiinpirc, were 
all of pure Arabian stock and iht surroundings iii which they 
had grow'n up were entirely Arabian. Tbis is, of course, ii 
truism, but we often forget it is one. But do wc know exactly 
what Arabia mti ? If tlic history' of pre-Lslamic Arabia were 
perfectly clear to us, the prablen uf setting apart t he Arabian 
elements in Islam frrjm the non*Arabian ones w'ovild be com* 
paratively sunplr and tlir ineasurt in which Arabian tradi¬ 
tion affected the development of Islam would be easy to 
estimate. Unfortunately, our knowledge of ancient Arabia 
is Scanty anti incomplete. WhilT we know about it is just 
enough to let us understand how much we don't know. 

In the following [tages wc will try to point mil the gaps 
in our information alxiut ancient Arabia rather than to sum¬ 
marize a long anil monotonous srtjuence of items, most of 
ivhicli, if not all, arc certainly well known to the reader. The 
history* of Arabia, from the little we actually know of it, has 
proved to be tremendously eompUcated, and the numerous 
dark spots in it have encouraged many scholars to try to fill 
them up witli attractive theories of their own. Because tliev 
arc theories and because they are attractive, we should be on 
our ^ard against them. Let us hope that the results of our 
mqmry, even if they may lie negative, will prove useful. At 
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leasts shall set how widt and complicated the subject is, 
and how much work is still to be done beiore we attain the 
tw'o goals we would reach: lirst, to understand, as well ss we 
can, how far Arabian civilization had developed at the time 
when Muhammad started his religious movement; second, to 
see how much of that civilization was still alive at Muham¬ 
mad's time and in which way it influenced his religious and 
political ideas. 

The historians of the Islamic age, (n spite of their ia^ of 
correct information and method, were rot imaw,are of rhe 
great atititjuit}' of Arahiaii history. Tliey knew how to tell 
about the descent of the Arabian tribes from bhmael and 
other biblical heroes: they were able to rcjmrt the fabulous 
peoples of Ad, Jufhum and JadTs, who liar! settled in the 
Peninsula before the later iVrabians liad spread on it and were 
resptinslhle for the ancient buildings, the rums of which were 
scattered all over Arabia. Wc think we know a little better 
than the Moslem historians that the origins of Arabian his¬ 
tory Ue far Wiind the time of the biblical patriardis. a time 
thA’ thought was the higlieit chronological limit of historical 
recollection. However, we must liofiestly acknowledge that 
w’e know almost nothing of that millenary history. For miiny 
capital items, evidence is practicaQy non-existent: where it 
exists, its interpretation Is difficult ami ambiguous, ^me evi¬ 
dence is supplied by literary sources; but the foreign ones, 
Hebrew. Ltitin and Greek, are scanty and fragment,ary, ,md 
the natis'c arc late and drs]icraTely tainted with legend. 

Our most valuable help in the attempt to attain an under¬ 
standing of pre-lstamic Arabia is rpigraphical evidence, 

very* nature it is one—sided and obscure. Archaeological 
evidence i? missing enrirely. since mpdar excavations have 
never taken place in any pan of Arabia. 

Tilings being as they are, wc must frankly admit that none 
q£ jJiu theories which have been offered so far can stand the 
test of accurate criticism, Nevertheless, theories are necessary. 
But we should never forger that they arc nothing more than 
hvpotheses. and that any new discovery is likely to demolish 
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them- Before they may be accepted,, even as a pm visional 
solution, the amount of sound ev idence which they contain 
should be accurately tested, and we should set apart what we 
I'tjtna from what we nuiy legitimately guess and from what 
we don't I'tt&w., 

Startitrgfrom the very beginning, there is at least one thing 
w'hich we know beyond any doubt: Arabia U quite a large 
country. Its area is as rvide as one-third of the tcrritarj' of the 
United States. On such an area, there is room enough for 
more than one center of civilization. On the otlicr hand, 
Arabia is an eaceedingly barren country, With the exception 
of A narrow strip of land on the southern coast anti some 
oases scattered along its wadjes, there is very little, in Arabia, 
w'hich may supply the conciitiijns for a permanent settlement 
of numerous human beings. The first question which aris« 
from this statement is the feil lowing: has Arabia .always bren 
a desert, or are the present conditions comparatively young, 
and was there a time witm Arabia was able ro sapport a more 
dense population ? Tlic assumption of an original fertility 
and it progressive drsiciation of Arabia has been taken as a 
basis for a theory about the Semitic race, about die migrations 
of the Semitic peoples, and finally for an explanation of the 
conquests of the Arabians ami tlif expansion of Islam, "the 
last Semitic migratian." This “Winckler-Caetiini tbeor) ” (so 
csilled after the first and most autlioritative sponsors) is com* 
prehensive and attractive, but how far does it tally with 
well ascertained facts? Undoubtedly, the present barrenness 
of Arabia has Ijccn preceded by a phase of fertility. Although 
the geological survey of Arabia is only in its beginnings, the 
presence of the wadies, whicli are dried-up river beds, supplies 
an unmistakable evidence of a process similar to that which 
took place in the Sahara, in the great desert of Central Asia 
and in the southwest of the United States. In all these terri¬ 
tories, the fwiriod of desiccation began afrrr the ,appearancc 
of man, since prehistoncal settlements have been found in the 
now desert areas. The desiccation of Arabia, too, may be later 
than the first appearance of man. But. unfortunately, we 
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have no evidence either on the date ot desiecutiou or on the 
date ot' the oldef^t human settlements in Arabia. Some neo¬ 
lithic impltmerits liave beer found by Dou|^hty in the most 
northern part of Arabia, and some otljcrs by Bertram Thomas 
in the soufU. These findings prove that man is ancient in 
Arabia, but they say nothing about the age in which lie ap* 
pcared there, or about the si7c of the inhabited area during 
the Stone Age, and they are silent about the Wind of civilisa¬ 
tion which this proto-Arabian man may h.ave possessed. 

Out information about the racial aspect of the first inhab¬ 
itants of Arabia is by no means belter. Were tliey Semites, or 
did tile Semites supersede a more ancient layer of inhabi¬ 
tants 1 Anthropological evidence seems to point to the pres¬ 
ence ot a non-Stnnitic type aniong some of the Arabs of today, 
lint is ’'non-Semitic" the same as "pre-Semitit:’’'? We don't 
know. 

Furthermore, who were the Semites who settled in Arabia 
and where did thej' come from ^ I he theory that Arabia is the 
original seat of all Semites is appealing indeed, but is far 
from being genctally accepted and t.s objectionable from more 
than one side, The Semites must have entercil Arabia from 
scjmewhere, since it is highly improbable that they sprang 
from the earth. Did they come from Africa, as t!ic imr^ues- 
tionableamnit)- of the Semitic and Hamitic languages would 
make it likely^ Did they come from the north, since the lin¬ 
guistic type of Hamito-Semitic (which, incidentally, is far 
from having been reconstructed) seems to be cognate with 
other linguistic groups—Imlo-iSuropean, Ural-Altaic and 
others—whicli could hardly be supposed to be of African 
origin? Let us not forget liiai the only UTim!stak.ible evidence 
which we possess about a Seniitiostwaking people in a very 
remote period—the beginning of the third millennium h.c-— 
comes from Mesopotamia. Had the Semi res come there from 
the noith or from the south? Nobody can tell. Therefore, the 
problem of the early inhabitants of Arabia is so far unsolved. 
It will be solved one da)', but not brfore Arabia been 
opened to archaeological exploration and comparative lin- 
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goi^tics hecomfs ■if> adv'ilTicri] (o l>r Abir to r^tablish, bo- 
yontl any doubt, tbo Tehtionship Ijctwptn ^omc njnjor groups 
of langi logos, 

Wc ore id the dark about the pri^kiKoricul problrms of 
.'Vrabia. But tJie hiittincjt prohlrm is not mudi clearer. Tlicrc 
is an urtexpiained phenomenon in rht toriy history of .A^rabio, 
In its southern pan we find a highly dcvtlo^ird civilisation, 
about tlie origin of which we know absiilutely nothing. From 
the imptwiug ruins of several cities, from Thousands of in¬ 
scriptions written in a peculiar alphabet and in the so-callcd 
South Arabic language, and from a few pjissniges of Creek 
and Roman historians and gcographirrs, we know that South 
Arabia was organi/ni under four nmin kingdoms—of Sa- 
baeans, Minacans, 1 iiidnunautians and Qatabamans—and 
some other minor states. The ruins, unfortunatrly, are incirm- 
pletciy known, since excavations have never been permitted 
and very few travelers, most of them untrained for :irchact> 
logical research, have been allowed to see them. The inscrip¬ 
tions have been deciphered! their script is imdonhtrJly con¬ 
nected with the Phoenician script, although wc do n<it know 
whetlier it is derived from it or is an indefwndent develop¬ 
ment from a common prototype, 'I'liough we are able to 
understand the language of tiie Smith Arabic iniscriptions. 
which is very close to classical Arabic and Ethiopic, many 
words and (Wistnictions are still obscure. VVe can pet an idea 
of the political and social organisation of tlie South Arabians 
and know tomething aliout rlirir religion. The Inter history 
of the South Amhian kingdoms is prettj* well knoMm, at least 
in its main features. What remains a mystery is the origin of 
South Arabian civilization. Wc would he glad to asstime that 
it arove under the infltjmce of Mejaipotatnia, and actual I v 
such grvat scholars ns Wiuckler and Hommcl, and more re¬ 
cently DougherTy, have asserted that trade relations were 
established between the Sumerians and the southern part of 
Arabia since the very' beginning of Mesopotamian civiliza¬ 
tion. This may be possible, although there is no direct evi¬ 
dence of it. Some elements in Sonrh Arabian art, chiefly in 
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Uecoration and ficaU, are unquEiiiofUiiily q 1 Mcsupotatnian 
origin. 

Bui ihe bulk of South Ariibian civilization is not of Meso¬ 
potamian origin. If it were, wLij* would cuneiform writing be 
unknown in South Arabia'? Why would aichilecture be so 
entirely different from the MesoiJOtamian pattern^ Wl«y. 
finally, would all that we know about rcligioti and political 
organization in South Arabia bear a character whicli by no 
me ans is Mesofwtatiiian'? The main dein- of the Soutii Ara¬ 
bians IS the Sun ( Shams), but it is a gjxidess, not a god as the 
Aceadian Shamash. On the other hand, the great female deity 
of all Nortliem Semites, ‘Ashtan, is masculine in South Ara¬ 
bia (under the form of *Athtar). A certain similarity may be 
found between the priest-kings of the ancient Sabaean period, 
the Mukjrribs, and the priest-kuigs of the SumerianB; but the 
South Arabic word for ting is (or '‘wj/ii*'), as in all 

West Semitic ianguages, as ag-aitist the Aecadmn '‘jAurm," 
This ditterence in vocabulary points toward an Indcjicndent 
development rd monarchic government in South Arabia and 
Mesopotamia, The Southern Arabians seem to have parted 
from the other Semites before tliey attained a higher degree 
of civilization, 

I low old South Arabian civilization Is, is ;mothcr unsolved 
problem. According to GlastT ( followed by Wincklrr, Hom- 
mel, Grimme, and others), the Miiuieati kingdom preceded 
the Sahacan. and since the latter goes back to the eighth ten- 
tury B.C.. die beginning of the Mitxaean kingdom should tic 
put as early as the fifteenth centurj- b.c., or even earlier. This 
theory any serious foundation v a Minaean inscription, 
whtcii Glaser believes capable of proving the correctness of 
his chrcmology, cannot be earlier di:in E.c. 525. since it men¬ 
tions the Persbn conquest of Egj-pt, w hich tnjok place in llmt 
year. 

Surely, the South Arabian civilization goes back to an age 
much older than the sixth temiiry' d.c., since .at that time we 
find it entirely develtn>cd. But, before that age, we know 
procticaUv nothing about it. The Bible and Assy'Tian annals 
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constantly refer to tbc North Anbians, and only occasionally 
mention the South Arabians. The famous story of King Sol¬ 
omon ami the Queen of Sheba would be a precious document, 
if licr personality were less obscure. The Saba can inscriptions, 
which mention several king^ nr^er mention a queen: and 
monarchy, as we saw, began in Siba many centuries after the 
alleged age of the Queen of Sheba. On rhe other band, we 
know from the AssyTurn annaU that, among the North Ara¬ 
bians, queens were eventually rulers of a state. Therefore, we 
become suspicious about the actual location of the kingdom 
of the beautiful friend of theXingof Israel, 

What Iks beyond any doubt is that the political power of 
Soutli Arabia spread towards tht tionh. We know about 
Minacan colonies in North Arabia. T!ie most im|jortatu of 
them w'as Dedan, a place which is often nientitmed in the 
Bible and the location of which has been archaeolt^cally 
identified. It corresponds to the modem al-'Ub, in Northern 
Hejaz. and several hundreds of Minacan inscriptions have 
been found there. 

The main topics of South Arabic inscriptions arc religious 
dedications or building records. The names of many kings of 
the four mam kingdoms and of the minor states arc often 
mentioned. Through a comparison of these names, it has brert 
possible to establish a certain amount of .synchronisms and to 
get a general outline of the development of Soutli Arabian 
history. The epigrapliie evidence may l>e supplemented with 
some infomiarion drawn front Greek sources. Unfortunately, 
they are scanty and often distorted. ITtr spelling of the names 
is often incorrectly reproduced, i dent dications arc made diffi¬ 
cult by homonymy. What we ciin ascerrain js that the devel¬ 
opment of tile South Arabian Ftare 5 was hound to their eco¬ 
nomic function. The South Arabians were the producers and 
conveyors of frankincense and spices to the w*hole ancient 
world. Their caravans carried the national and foreign prod¬ 
ucts across rhe Arabian Peninsula tti the ports of Sourii %ria. 
fGaza was one of thrir favorite sfiplrs.) They had coniraer- 
cial agents in the Eastern Mediterranean and in Egypt, as is 
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proved by the finding of a Minaean dedicatory inscription at 
Delos in the Aegean Sea and of a burial inscription on a cof- 
lan found near Cairo (both ate comparatively late^ from the 
third or second centnn' b.c.). 

The poiif icuJ organisation of the South Arabian kingdoms 
in comparatively well known. Besides the king, tlicrc was a 
strong aristocracy which restrained the king's pow'cr. The 
state had an almo't feudal as^jcct. The standing of religion 
was prominent. We has e hundreds of names of gods, most of 
which arc not found in any other Semitic religion, hut their 
rrue character is not very clear. An attempt which has been 
made to reduce them nil to an astral triad. Sun. Moon and 
Venus, cannot be accepted in its entirety, in spite of the ad¬ 
mitted ingenuity of the Danish scholar Nielsen ’who in chiefly 
responsible for it. 

WTint wc know about South Arabia is not much. But our 
information about North Arabia before the Hellenistic 
period is even poorer, it seems to have been under the eco¬ 
nomic control of South Arabia, but how far this control was 
accompanied by political supremacy and cultural influence 
is still obscure. It is likely that in ancient days North Arabia 
was essentially u country of nOTnads. as it has been ever 
since. In a seri^of .'Assyrian reliefs, which graphically repro* 
duct the campaign of A^hurbanipal (seventh century b.c.) 
against die Land of Aribl. the Arabians appear with typical 
Bedonin features, Living in tents and riding camels as they 
ever did—-at least since the domestication of the camel, which 
does not seem to Ita vc taken place lief ore the end of the second 
millcimium b.c. Climatic conditions were certainly the same 
as they are now. The mragemess of the jeraiing places, espe- 
cially during pcrichls of drought, urged the Bedouins (o mi¬ 
grate northw'ards, where they hoped to find an easier life. The 
continuous flood of nomadic Arabians towards Mesopotamia 
and Syria was favored by the geographical shape of die coun¬ 
try. "nie desert penetrates like a wedge into the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent, and the nomads of Central Arabia, who pushed tO’watds 
the north, found themselves on the very border of the cnlti* 
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vatcd land withniit Ica\dng their desert. This was the line 
which was followed perhaps by tlie Amurru, who entered 
Mesopotamia at the end of the third millertnium, and, a lialf 
rnillenntuin kter, by that other "wave” of Semites who occu¬ 
pied Syria: Moabites, Ajtiqi unites, Israelites, Edomicrs and 
Aramaeans. All those peoples came from Arabia, hut we 
scarcely would be justified in calling them "Anibbns." It 
would he dangerous, indeed, to stress their ethnic, linguistic 
and religious connections with the historical Arabians and to 
ascribe an Arabian origin to the civiii'^ation and religion of 
the Israelites, as D. S. MargDUoiith has done in a book which 
is full of stimulating remarks but whose main thesis should 
be considered as rvot prrrven. 

The earliest Norfli Arabians who rraHy dcsene this name 
arc those against whom the A wo-nan kings, from Sargon IT 
to Ashurbanlpal, interniitttmtly fought for almost one ecu* 
tury, and who paid tribute to them. We do not know exactly 
where they were located, iilthougii some of the geographical 
names mentioned in the Assyrian records point towards the 
great Syrian Desert, i.e, outside Arabia proper. We can as¬ 
sume that these Arahlnns were following the ordinary trend 
of tite nomads and were about to expand towards the Fertile 
Crescent, I’hey were barred by the presence of a strong power 
which was able to keep them aloof from thr cultivated land. 
Among the petty rulers who were subdued by the As.syri3ns, 
wc find some who bore authentic North Arabic names, as 
Gindibu f JiuKlidi), Sotiu' tribi'S appear to have been gov¬ 
erned by cpjeens. a feature which has not yet been sati.sfai> 
torily explainnl: anyhow, it should not l>e interpreted as ii 
sign of actual matriarchy among thosi; .Arabians. The nien- 
tion of Iti'amar of Saba among those petty kings U rather 
hard to explain; his identification with a king of the same 
name mentioned in Saharan inscriptions is far from being 
ascertained. Tlie mention of Saba proves only that South 
Arabian influence was present In North Arabia in the seventh 
century ii.c., a fact which was already known from other 
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sourcitsibut it gives oo proof of iin actual oouncction between 
Assyria and the South Arabian tingdoms. 

After the Assyrian records^ tiie only evidence about the 
North Arabians which we po>!icss up to the llelicnistic age 
consists of a few lines by Hetoduius and a short passage in 
tfie Boot of Neheuiiah. Both go back to the fifth century^ n.c. 
Where, csactly, tlie Arabians of Ilenxiotus were located is 
anotlier of the many points we do not kiiuw. Probiibly they 
were settled in Southern Palestine, near the sem-oast. The 
Arabian chief wiio camped in the outskirts of Jcnmlem at 
Nchemlah'E time and bore the good Nortli Araliie name of 
Ceshem (Jusham) probably was not very dL^tant from the 
Arabians of Herodotus. 

Let us sum up the results of what lias been so far said. All 
that we know about Arabia before the Hellenistic age is a 
little about Soutli Arabian history and civilization and almost 
nothing about those of the North Anibians. The latter appear 
as a nomadic people, with some centers of sedentary life 
whit’ll had arisen as colonies from South Arabia, impelled by 
a tcndeiicj to move frortv the desert of Central Arabia towards 
the cultivated lands of Syria and Mesopotamia. Yet, despite 
the scantiness of our information, wx arc in a position to real¬ 
ize that South Arabia wai an important center of economic 
life, of political [>oweT, .ind of high culture. 

The Macedonian coiuiurst of the Nrar East and the col¬ 
lapse of the Peril an Empire brought u tremendous shift in 
the whole poltiicai and ecoruniik set-up of both North and 
South Arabia. Some of rhe old fciitutes. of course, remuineil 
untouched; no coiujiirst Or revolution is able to abolish en¬ 
tirely the legacy of the past. Yet as a result of both conquest 
and collapse, the tics between East and West grew tighter, 
and the inllucnce of the succcsssors of Alexander, the Ptole¬ 
mies and the Seleucids, became decisive for the future of 
Arabia. 

During the third century- a.c., perhaps as early as the 
fourth, we notice the rising of the first North .Arabian state 
which attained intematitmal significance. The Nabataeans — 
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about whose origin anti pusklon among the Arabian tribes we 
arc entirely in the dark—-became the successors of the Edom¬ 
ites in the region between tlie Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
'AqalMti and of rlic Moabites imil Ammonites in Transjor¬ 
dan, w here they occupied such important cities at Petra, Bos- 
tra, Gerash, and even Damascus, tor a while. Tlieir territory, 
hovrever, stretched tar to the south, where their original home 
had undoubtedly hern in the past, \^'e know more alwut the 
Nabataeans than alwui any other Arabian people before tlvc 
rise of Islam. However, they do riot appear to us as pure 
Arabians but rather as scdentariv.ed Bedouins, who, througli 
a shift in many of their old habits, had fallen under the 
influence of Aramaic civilization. The inscriptions through 
which they still speak to us ate in Aramaic, although tlieir 
everyday language was Arabic. Tlieir rciiglort, about which 
we are pretty well informed, shows the coexistence of Arabian 
and Aramaic features. We can follow the history of the Nab¬ 
ataean kingJtim with a certain degree of certainty through 
the evidence supplied by Greek aulhor>, though the Greeks 
are more concerned with the political and commercial rela¬ 
tions of the Nabataenivs with Syria, Palestine and tiic Medi¬ 
terranean than with the events whidi took place in Central 
Arabia. Nevertheless, the iictton of the Nabataeans in that 
country must have been imjMrtant. The archucologteal ea* 
ploration of Transjordan has yielded a great iimouni of evi¬ 
dence about the Nabataean civilization, ami the carnpaigm 
led by Ur. Nelson Glueck of the Atnrrican School of Oriental 
Research at Jeru-salcm have siaxeeded in throwing an entirely 
new light on it, riie Nabataeans apjwar now to us as a nation 
much more advanced tlmn the camel drivers they were snjp- 
posed to have been who carried the goods of South Arabia to 
the ports of the Med iterrancan. In addition, they developed 
an agricultural life and built, or rebuilt, several important 
cities', briefly, they arose to a level of eiviliziititm which may 
stand comparison with any other of the states in the Near 
East in ancient times. 

The taking over of the Soutii Arabian trade by the Naba- 
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tav^iis was tl)C coiistqucnce, and at the same time tile cause, 
ot the decay of the South Arabian kingdonis- Of cduj^c, those 
states did not disappear s-nddcnly, but graduaUv their power 
weakened- Tlie Sabaeans. who had held the supremacy 
among them, were superseded at the end oi the second cen¬ 
tury a.c. by a new people, die Himyantes. Tliesc are tire only 
South Arabians whose niemorj' has survived as late as the 
Islamic age. The Hiinyarites carried over the ancient trade, 
but tliey had to share* the proht with the Nabataeans and 
eventually lost their [Misition in Central Arabia. From then 
DO, the Nabataeans were the leading [lOwer tliere. However, 
Central Arabia succeeded in deveiupingan independent tioJit- 
ical Ufe. In the ejasis nf DeJan (al-^Ula), the old 

Minaean instiriptioms we iind many other inscriptions written 
in an alphabet whidi is connected with that used in ^uth 
Arabia, hut whose language is North Arabic, closely allied to 
classical Arabic. The autliors of those inscriptions belonged 
to the kingdom of Idbvhn. a name which was still alive in the 
sixth century x.D. and later, as the name of a ntimadic tribe 
which settled in almost the same locality. 

It is highly probable, in tlie present w ritcr’s opinion, that 
the Lifjyanite kingdom arose after the decay of the South 
Arabian States, was for a long time under the supremacy ol 
the Nabiitaeam and enjoyed a new period of prospenty after 
the fall of tlic Nabaiaciin kingdom. An entirely opi»twiTe 
view, which assigns the Liljyanites a high antiquity, has been 
taken by iX H. Mueller, who first attempted to decipher 
their inicriptifln^. It was taken up again five years ago by 
F, V. Wnnclt. This scholar, however, who improved rhe cor¬ 
rect understanding of the inscriptions more than anyone else 
in reerne years, has withdrawn hU chronological tlicon' m 

later writinfp. . .... . 

'I'lie so-called Tliamiidic inscripttoiis. quite similar to the 

Idbyanire in si^ript and Innguape. have bem found at the 
s^mr place and certainly Iwlong to a people who developed 
after the Liliyanitefl. Tlir TTiamud arc mentioned at a very 
early date, in the Assya-ian records, and later by Greek and 
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Rani an autliors. Ilicy must ha’v t bad a tatlier imparcant 
position in the history of Central Arabia, sinLY their mentor)' 
Mirvived in later times, while that of tile Nahttacans van¬ 
ished entirely. In tlic Koran, the Thatnud arc mentioned as 
an example ot the wicked people of the past who disobeyed 
God’s law and were punished by total destruction. In tlie 
fatiey of the Arabs the ruins in al-Hijr and al-'Ula were the 
places of their ancient city. As a matter of fact, the center of 
the Thamudian state must Itave been in Midian, where the 
Czech scholar Musil discovered the remnants of a temple and 
a bilingual Greek and Nabataean inscription in whidi die 
Thamiid arc mentioned. It is clear that tlrey must have been 
under the supremacy of tile Nabataeans, and later liave be¬ 
come independent. However, tlieir identincation with the 
authors of the inscriptions in al-TJla is purely Jn-potlieticol- 

Other inscriptions and gralliti. which have been found in 
the region uf Safa in the Hauron, are written in South Arabic 
script blit in a Nortli Arabic dialect, like the L.ihyaiutc and 
Thamudic inscriptions. Later and poorer as they are, they 
bear witness of the vitality of Somli Aiahk influence in 
North .'\rabia. 

In the first century u.c., the Hrllenistic states of 
and Syria fell under the dominion of Romr, Tlirough the 
Romans, Arabia began to appear in worUi history. The im¬ 
pact of Rome on the development of ancient Arabia was 
decisive. At the brginning the Nabataeans were Rome’s allies, 
and the Romans hoficd, through tlu-ir help, to reach South 
.[Arabia and get control of tile Indian trade. A Roman army 
crossed the dc-iiert in d.c, but eithe.r through lack of pro|ieT 
organt7.iition or by treachery of the Nabataeans, it perished 
in the wilderness, and the Ramans never again dared to pene¬ 
trate Central Arabia, 

During the Roman perioil, the Nalataean merchants went 
far into the west. Nabaraean inscriptions, which they dedi¬ 
cated to their gotls, have Incn found in the Aegean atea and 
in Iraly. Tlie influence of Greek and Roman civilization was 
very strong on Nabataean art, as may be seen from the ruins 
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in Petra and Tratisjordaiv wJ'cre architecture and s^lpture 
show a curious mixture of Greek and Oriental sty e* ^n a 
way, the Nabataean civlliaation looks almost like the fore¬ 
runner of what Islam achieved on a much lar^r ^le. i.c. a 
mctcing of Arabian. Near Eastern, and Greek elemt^ts m 
a Unitarian civilraation. But the Nabataeans not only lacked 
the tremendous religious enthusiasm of Islam; rhey* also 
lacked the military- impcnis of the Arabian conquerors, and 
confronted the Roman Empire at tlir pcakot its fww^r. Thcy 
were nothing else than a pa^vn in the policy of the Romans, 
and fell as a victim of the centmlixation of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. In A.O. io6, Trajan destroy ed the Nabataean kingdom 
.L created a Trovincia Arabia/’ In Central Arabia out of 
reach of the Romans, the Nabataean state and civiUmion 
went on living for a while and then vanished. About die be¬ 
ginning of the fourth Christian century. Arabic drove out 
Nabataean speech as a literary' language. 

Sevenil other Arabian tribes, liesides the Nabataeans, lelt 
the ilesert and entered Syria and Mesopotamia during the 
Hellenistic age. They became the founders oi dynasties, as 
in Emr-a (Him?). where the royal house gave tw;o cmfierors 
to Rome, and in Edessa i al-Ruha'). the cty which bad die 
privilege of introducing Christianity tmo Northern Mr j 
Uamia and becoming the mother of the Syrian Church. 
Otlier dynii^ies of ATabi^ln origin arose in Diamcene ami 
Iturea. .All those kingdoms, however, were .Aramaean in their 
civilization and t^piilation; only rhe upper class was of 

.Arabian descent. ^ ' t>.i 

The .Arabian element seems to have been stronger m Pal¬ 
myra, that ania/mg city which grew up around a spring in 
the middle of the Syrian Desert and became rhe rival and 
successor of the Nabataean commercial enterprises. The old 
site of Tadmur was already know n to the Assyrians; but it 
earanded into a state during the Hellenistic age and. through 
its emporium at Dura on the Euphrates, it controlled another 
mad of the Indian trad<L This mad (which from the I ersian 
Gulf went up the Euphrates, then crossed the desert up to 
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th« coast of Syria) becanie particularly impotcant after the 
full of the Nabataean kingdoai ;iiid the interruption of tlie 
road of Arabia. In the second and third Christian centuries, 
the Palmyrene-s under the protcctonitt of Rome, attained an 
cjttraordinary degree of prosperity and their merchants and 
soldiers spread all over the Roman world. It is well known 
that thej' nourished the dream of disrupting the power of 
Rome in tlie East and that their king Odenathus and his wife 
Zen obi a almost succeeded in their attempt. The I'almyrencs, 
indeed, were Arabians, but Aramaized and Hellenized Ara* 
biansof a higher degree, it would seem, than the Nabataeans. 
Tlieir injicriptions are in Aramaic; tlieir religion is strongly 
under the influence of Aramaic and Mesopotainisui ideas and 
traditions. Only their personal names and their tribal organ¬ 
ization betray their Arabian origin. 

The Arabian world was dependent on anotlicr mighty state 
which was growing in the East. After rlie fall of the ancient 
Persian Empire, the Parthbns had slowly growm independ¬ 
ent, during the Scicucid period, and they proved able to 
match the Roman Empire in the East. Their successors, the 
Sassanmns, succeeded in unifying ail Persia in the third 
Christian century and proved strong enou^ to challenge the 
Romans with even greater energy. Tlic fight lietwecn die two 
world powers was waged for four centuries and Arabia be¬ 
came one of the many objects of their ris’alry. 

On the opposite coast of South Arabia, in E.a£t .Africa, 
colonies of South Arabians liad been settled from a very 
remotr time—wc ilo not know w firti or under what circum¬ 
stances. Some teading groups of Semites subdued the Plamitk 
population of the country which is now Ethiopia and brought 
in tlieir own civiliaation, language and religion. We are 
entirely in die dark about the origin of a kingdom which 
appeared there at the beginning of oui era and reached the 
jvtak of its power in the fourth Christian century. Axum, in 
modem Tigre, was the capital of that kingdom and some im¬ 
posing mins, still imperfectly eiplored, bear witness to its 
greatness, while several royal inscriptions throw gome light 
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on its history. During tlie toiirtb Christian ccntuiy the 
of Axum became Qiristian; they had already entered the 
orbit of Romim poEcy and seconded it in attacking and con¬ 
quering the Hiniyaritr kingdom in South Arabia, which was 
hound to Persian policy, llieir conquest, however, ^ 
temporary one; tliey were obliged to withdraw and the 
Himyarite kingdom was again independent. But its old days 
were over. The ruin of the trade and loss of political l>ower. 
coupkd with domestic discord, upset South *Vabian civdiaa- 
tion. Where civil Efe had once attained a high level, nomad¬ 
ism and anarchy steadily gained ground. Arabia entered its 

”^*^UuTing^c follow ing centurieii, the Bedouins of Central 
Arabia went on widening the area of ttieir aiiti-ectmomic way 
of life. Most of the towns were either abandoned or impov¬ 
erished. and the standard of life was lowered. I'rom t e 
fourth to the seventh centuries Arabia was much more i^ 
lated than it had been for several centunes. \ er, during that 
mrk Age. the seeds of a revival were npemng until they 
produced a fruit of unripected ni3turin\ Islam. 

the dark, age of AICAHIA 

When w'e attempt to suney the Middle Ages of Arabia, 
wc face the same pmbleni which we met m our study of 
ancient Arabia. What we know Is not much, compmd to 
what we do not know, and the ticld of uncnntinncd hypothi- 

""""Howevir, the reasons for the lack of certitude in dealing 
with the histoTT of that period are of an entirely different 
kind. Ttic sources for the histoty' of Arabia duting the cen¬ 
turies Immediately preceding the rise of blnm are dnedy 
literaTT and not, as they are for the history of ancient Arabia, 
cpigraphic, lliey arc copious, perliaps even ux) copious} we 
suffer from an overabundance rather than a scarcity. 

But. alas, .luaUtv does not match quantity. The tremendous 
amount of information they impart comes not from hrsthand 
documenrs; in a way, it is similar to the .sources with which 
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>*'e arc tamiliar in Greek, Roman and Hebrew Jiistory. 
of tile Arabic sources consist of records gathered and see up 
by scholars of ihe Islamic age* Direct evidence is supplied by 
poetrj', which has conic down to us through the selection ;tEid 
editorial W'ork of other hJamic 5t:holars, Historical evidence, 
being indirect, t^annut be admitted as reliable unless it has 
been submitted to criticism. 

As usually happens, the results of criticism arc discordant. 
A group of contempirar)’ scholars feel radically skeptica] 
towards Arabic tradition: according to them nntsr of it is 
spurious and represents a tendency whidi developed in the 
M;cund and fhird centuries of Isium. when the faithful reeol* 
lection of pre-lslamic history had been entirely lost and the 
philologists and antiquaries tried to fill the gaps by forging 
or embellishing what they did not find in audicnfic docu¬ 
ments. Arabic historical literature, therefore, would be little 
better than historical novels, and most of tile poetry forged. 
Neither the one nor tlie otlier w-oulJ supply a safe fotmdation 
l or a correct understanding of what took place in Arabia dur¬ 
ing the Dark Age. 

in the present writer’s opinion, this skeptical attitude is 
exaggerated. 'I'he iustorical tradition about the Middle Ages 
of Arabia is neither better nor worse than any other tradition 
abciui a period of history for which direct evidence is no 
longer available. It is not worsi; tium, say. Livyfor the firsi 
five ceti fiifi« of Rottem history, or Riixo Grammaticus for the 
older age of Denmark. In a way, it i$ better, though it is not 
free friim gaps and mistakes. We do not [Kissess eservthing 
which was w ritten alxiut pre-Islamic .Arabia in the second ami 
third Centuries after the Hijrali, since many works havre been 
entirely lost, and others survive only in a'bstr.'tcts and frag¬ 
ments. In spite of the diligent work of scores of Western 
scholiirs, some texts arc still unpublished and the scattered 
fragments have not yet been .systematically collected. A good 
deal of work is still to be done by future scholars* Alxivc all, 
most of the tradition is one-sided. Instead of aiming at an 
exhaustive record of the jiast, traditional historiography had 
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three particiihir purposeji; to supply a faithful mterpretatlon 
of eettain allusioHE con rained in some passages of the Koran; 
to explain the historical conierxts of the old imrnts; and, 
hnully, to serve the natjonal pride and claims of tlic Arahian 
aristocracy, giving extensive genealogies of the raosi promi- 
nent families and relating the exploits of the tribes. 

tAn example may show the consequences of the method in 
which tradition has grown up. Among the innumerable tribal 
feuds wiiich u'erc fhr main feature of the hi.storj’ of the Bed¬ 
ouins, we know thOYc referring to the 1 amlm, a large tribe 
in East Arabia, far better than those of any other tribe. The 
only reason for this Is that our evidence about tlic wars of the 
1 amlm goes back, almost entireiv, to an extensive comnicn- 
taty which abu*'Ubaydali, a scholar of the end of the second 
Moslem tTntJJTy, wrote on the poems of Jarir and al-Far.l^- 
daq, two famous poets of the Umayj'tid age and members of 
the Tamim tribe who continually referred in their verses to 
the glorious deeds of their ancestors. Had we a similar com- 
nientary' on poems belonging to a different tribe, our knowl¬ 
edge of the history of tlmt tribe would be as complete as it 
is for theTamTm. 

Since the kUmic historians wen: chiefly interested in the 
Komn, in poetry and m gcnealogj% they have desetibed two 
inaiti features in pre-lslamic historj*: the first, the city of 
Mecca and its sacred shrine, the Kii'hah; the second, the life 
of the tiomadj! with the scenery of the desert as its h.ick- 
gmund and with the monoronous refwtition of minor raids 
and fights for the possession of a well or the revenge of a 
murdered kinsman. Undoubtedly. Mecca was .in impornm 
center in Arabia, and Brdourn life was the most characteristic 
feature of the pre-Islamic age. However, they are far from 
filling ijp the whole hismiy of Arabia. Other features have 
been entirely neglected by historical tradition. We should, 
tlicrefore, try to find minor sources. In which those neglected 
f earn re? arc emphasiy.ed. 

There is no doubt that what characterizes the Middle Ages 
of Arabia is the transition ftotn city life to nomadic life. This 
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phenomenon is e^ctly parallel to what happened in Europe 
during thr Middle there, when die disruption of the 
Ronuin Empire caused a shift from urban to country life. 
International trade which had broupiit into Central Arabia 
a higher level of civili'nation was almost paralyml. The 
Nabataean and South Arahian kingdoms, die tu-o main cen¬ 
ters of sedentary life in Arabia, had collapsed- Nofnadism 
always had been characteristic of Arabia, but from now on It 
became much more widespread, and the desert overlapped 
cultivated land. This phcnoinenon may be obscrv'^ed both in 
North Arabia and South Arabia. South Arabian civilization 
had not entirely disappeared. The lilmyarite kingdom w'hicfi 
had succeeded, as we have seen, the four kingdoms of South 
Arabia, preserved its power from the fnirrth to the sbrth cen¬ 
turies, betw'een two Abyssinian confjijesr.5- A number of im¬ 
portant changes took place. Not only did its economic baek- 
ground grow woTiVC, the audiority of the kings w'eaken and 
the independenue of the feudal families increase, but tile old 
national religion began to he shaken by the two new religious 
movemenLs which hacl spread in the East; Christianity and 
Judaism. The Abyssinian kingdom had become Christian in 
the fourth century, and its conversion had tightened its con¬ 
nection witli the Christian Roman Empire, South Arabia, 
too, had partially reRpondrtl to the appeal of the new faitli. 
The other religion, Judaism, had also fosind inany proselytes 
in South Arabia: it would seem falthough the tradition on 
tins point Is rather confuted) tiiai the last king of the Him- 
yarites had officially adopted It as thr state religion. He is 
the famous dhu-Nuw,as of Islamic tradition, who was killed 
lighting against tJie second Abj'ssinian Inv^aslon in the first 
half of the sixth Christian centuty, liis death put an end to 
the Himyaritf kingdom. The mrmojy of one of the .Abyssin¬ 
ian governors of South Ambia, .Abraham or Abrahah. has sur¬ 
vived in the Koran, where his unsucccsafulexpcdition against 
Mecca is mentioned: an event which legend has amplitied 
and embellished. Through an inscription, one of the longest 
and at the same time most recent products of South Arabic 
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^pigraphvpi th^ Danic of lh.i^ Abrnh^ih h^is come tJown to us in 
:m authentic record. 

The suprcttiacy of ihe A-byssinians was nut loop'- After less 
than fifty years, they were expelled by a nntional revolution 
supported by the Persians, who were of course opposed to the 
Abyssmiaas, the allies of the Romans. However, the Himyar- 
Ite kingtlom was not restored, and South Arabia was pitied- 
ciiUy divided among scoies of local rulers under the lax super¬ 
vision of a Persian governor. Economy was mined, since 
direct connection with the Roman Empire was cut off. Agri¬ 
culture, which flourisiied chiefly by irrigation, had been neg¬ 
lected for a long time and the desert gained ground. This 
long process of decay Is graphically summed up m the 
legend of "the break of the dam of Ma'rib, As a consequence 
of this catastrophe, many tribes of South Arabian origin are 
said to have migrated into North Arabia. Of course, this is 
not Utemlly true: the movenrent towards the north, ongi- 
nally a consequence of ttie commercial fjolicy of the Soutli 
Arabian states, had lasted for centuries. Later on, however, 
what had previously been a settlement of colomsts bepune a 
wtuolesale migration of nomadic tribes. Linguistic evidence, 
besides genealogical tradition, shows that some of the most 
important tribes which in the centuries immediately preced¬ 
ing Islam were settled in the Syrian Desert—the Tayyi', the 
Kalb, and so fortlt—were of southern origin. But there is a 
striking diflerenee between the early colonization of North 
ykrabia and the later migration. The first curried Sou^ 
/Irabiim civiUzatiDn. into North Arabian during the second, 
South Arabian trtl^es underwent the influence of North Ani- 
bian civilization. In the history of writing we have gt^ 
evidence for this new trend. The Smith Arabic scripts which 
we noticed in North Amhia—LibrSmte. Tliamtidic and 
Safaitii^isappcared, and the Nabataean script, of Aramaic 
origin, took their place. Slightly modified, it produced the 
alphabet of classical Arabic. One of the most precious docu¬ 
ments of that age. an in«:nption found at al-Namamh m 
Transjordan, is tive oldest known example of classical 
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Arabic: it b in Nabataean script, but in Atctbic language, and 

Tnmtion-S the burial place and the year of the death of Imnj’- 

al-Qays, “King of all Arab«," who died in 328. The two 

inscriptions of Zabad and Hamn are two centuries younger, 

Tiie first is trilingual (Arabic-Greek-Syriac) and the jiccond 

bilingual (Arahic-Greek),and both bear witness to the spread 

of Christianitv and Grrek-Aramnic culture in North Arabia, 

# 

The Byzantine territoiy, as well Jis tlie Persian, appealed 
strongly to the nomadic Arabians, who were grazing their 
cattle on their borders- The wish to settle as ^iedentaTies, to 
live in towns itiF-tradof cnniping imder tents and to enjo)' the 
comfort ot civilization was often stronger than the love for 
nomadic freedom. The Romans and Persians, on their side, 
were eager to have their borders guarded against the raids of 
other Bedouins and the sedctviarized tribes against the 
wildlingi^s of the desert. The same phenomenon took place on 
the nortliem and sou them borders of the Empire, where Ger¬ 
manic and Xumidian triWs formed regular garrisons against 
their kinsfolk. 

The movement which had begun in the flellrnistic age, 
namely thr tievelopmenf. of the Nabaracnn kingdom and of 
the other states A>f Arabian origm, was reproduced five or six 
centuries latrr h}" a ^ci.'iand wavt of Ambbns. Two statei^ 
arnwe,^ at Damascus under the Ghassanian dvnastv. and in 

r ■■ 

abHirali on the Euphrates under the Lakbrnite dynasty. The 
former were under Byaantine supremacy and the latter \indrr 
Snssantan, hut Ixnh were fundameniallv identTifnl. Thcrr were 

-I 

former Bedouins who, having settled as sedentaries, had 
attained a Iiigher political and cultural level. Both had 
adopted Christiantty, the Gh:0!saninrts according to the Mo- 
nophysifr ritr and the Lakhmires accotding to the Ncstorian, 
since the former was dominant in Syrian territory and the 
latter in Persian. On behalf of their mighty protectors, they 
were fighting each other. Their nilcrs were granted high 
titles, as “piitricW* and “king,” and were allowed to wear 
the crown as the svmbol of their rank. 

r 

Gha^sanian and Lakhmite trhiEfs by no meia^ rht 
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only Arabians who endeavored to develop into absolute 
rulers. The Imru’-aJ-Qays of the Namamh inscription, wJio 
was labeled as "King of all Arabs,'* lias been assumed by 
different scholars to have belonged either to the Ghassanian 
or To tlie Laklimite d}Tiasty. Possibly, he was the ruler ot 
another state, the memory of which may have been lost. His 
claim of actual supremacy over all Arabs should not be taken 
literally. 

We possess a great deal of information about another 
Arabian state, two centuries later tbati that of Imtu ♦•abQays 
of al*Namarali: the kingdoni of the b;inu-Ak.il al-Mutar from 
the tfilw of KindaU, another of the South Arabian tribes 
which had settled in North Arabia, 

However, our knowledge of the history of those Arabian 
kingdoms is not very extensive. What Arabic tradition is able 
to report al>nut tliem is chiefly connected with their liglits 
with the Bedouin tribes, which leagued agjiitist them on many 
occasions and eventually beat them or were lieaten by them. 
If Byzantine and Syriac sources did not help us in arranging 
the succession and chronology of the kings of Damascus and 
al-Hirab. we would hardly be able to understaml their his* 
tory correctly. We would, in particular, enrirely misunder' 
stand tlietr connections with the Byzantine and iiassanian 
Empires, 

The main reason for such lack of comet information is 
that Arabic tradition considers history from thr standpoint 
of t he nomadic tribes of Central Arabia and is not concerned 
with general subjects. The records which were collected by 
the Islamic scholars refer only to the narrot^ fiorizon of cer¬ 
tain tribes. Tliey ignore wider implications and liavc no 
chronology of their own. They offer even less tJian tribal 
chronicles; rheir stories cluster around some outstanding 
personalities or follow the outbreak and episodes of some 
tribal wan and neglect all the test. Only through a pains- 
taking comparison of the personal names which appear in 
different stories and througli an accurate checking of genea¬ 
logical items may we succeed in bringing togrthcr that seat- 
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tcred imtcria^ to gain a wider i>udook of die history of North 
Arabia. 

\Vc have already pointed out that contemporary poetry is 
another source of our knowledge of Arabia during what we 
have called the Arabian Middle Ages. But, is poetry in itself 
a reliable sourced The problem has been discussed by many 
scholars and is a difBcult and delicate one. The problem of 
autlicodcity has been uverempliaslxed. Even if some of the 
jKJcins be forgeries, the bulk of poetical tradition is certainly 
authentic. Yet, jioetry fails to give us a complete and faidiful 
picture of Arabia. The Arabian poets did not reprotluce tile 
actual and total eapcrirtii'es of nomadic life but rather the 
idealization of some of its aspects. Tlie ideal whidt they 
admired and praised in their verses was something quite sim¬ 
ilar, mu tails maiandiSt to the ideal of the Homeric poems 
and the French ehamom de gestf. It is the ideal of diivnlrj’, 
Neither the Homeric poems nor the ckansarti d^ geste may be 
accused of purposely altering the historical environment of 
the Myctnean or CarolInglan ages, but both reproduce only 
one aspect, So does the ancient .Arabian poetry. The heroic 
side of life is pushed into the foreground, w'hile other aspects, 
not less important, are entirely overlooked. 

One of those neglected aspects is religion. It has often been 
assumed that the nomadic Arabians lacked any religious feel¬ 
ing. This opinion seemed to becorrolwfated by rht reproaches 
addressed by the Koran to tile rude and faithless Bedouins. 
In later times, the period preceding the rise of Islam was 
teniurd '‘J^ilryab," after a word used by Muhammad which 
means “ignarance" or '‘barbarism.” This term, however, has 
only a meaning when opposed to the age of Knowledge (of 
God) ansi (reUgiou.4) civilization, which is sup|>osed to have 
begun with Islam. It stresses the ignorance of "true religion,” 
not the absence of any religion. On the other hand, from tlic 
Safaitic inscriptions and from some scattered evidence from 
Greek and Roman writers, w'c get quite a different picture 
about the religious attitude of the Arabians. Tlie Bo^k of 
Idols by Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi, one of the outstanding schol- 
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of the oldest period of Arabic literature who died in 204 or 
206 after the Hijrah, we iind some intonnacion about the gods 
of prr-lslamic Arabia. But ibn-al-Kalbi's book (iocideotally, 
only a short pamphlet) is rather disappointing. The main 
interest of its author lies in the attempt to bring in further 
information on those Arabian deities which are mentioned by 
the Koran, i.e. the gods worshiped at Mecca, Besides tliem, 
other gods are mentioned, but only tn a short arid perfunctory 
way. Ftirtheitnore, we miss many items which we would 
expect to lind there. Practically nothing is said in the Bod 
of Idoli about astral worship, whereas we know from Greek, 
Latin and Syriac sources, that ir was one «f the main features 
of the religion of the nomads. Unfortunately, the Greek and 
Roman ssaurces arc scanty and refer only to those nomadic 
tribes wlio settled in the neighborhood of Roman territory, 
the so-called Saracens. Syriac sources are more comprehensive 
blit far from exhaustive. 

The most prominent feature of Bedouin life is aversion to 
change. The rrib.il organization represents a very primitive 
type of social and political set-up, and it scarcely altered 
through millennia. Of couise, this immobility is a relative 
one, and is subject to turn into an amazingly quick dyna¬ 
mism. !I5 soon as the nomads arc severed from their surround¬ 
ings. However, as long as tlicy stay in their desert, they 
adhere faithful ly to the manners and customs of their fathers. 
The vitality of certain tribes is astonishing; in our own time, 
some Arabian tribes still preserve the names w'hkh they bore 
in the sixth Christian centurj', or even earlier. On the other 
band, some tribes split very quickly. They changed their 
names, or even Completely disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind. In spite of these mutations, the tribal organization 
preser%‘cd most of its original features through centuries: the 
modem nomadic tribes of Arabia, notwithstanding the tre¬ 
mendous shift produced by Islam and the Western technical 
achievements, donor differ substantially from the pre-Islamic 
tribes in the aspect in which they appear to m today and in 
die social feeling of their members. 
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AnotlicfT characteristic: feature of the nomadic tribe is its 
is>eilatiotitst4 hjiicr-indi vidua list attitude. tribe is a uaity in 
itself and forms no part of any higher social or political 
uaity. Yet, federations of tribes were often [leard of, and 
even the largest tribes realised their common origin from a 
more ancient group. Tlie genealogical system, built up by the 
Islamic historians, which goes Wk fo myihical ancestors 
coimected with biblical and South Arabian traditions, is 
undoubtedly artificial; but the feeling of belonging to a 
coDimon stock was very stTong among the Arabians, To call 
it nationalism would be an illegltimare tntnisioti of a foreign 
ctmeepti still this term would deline a feeling which was not 
unknown to the Antbians. Nevertheless, as a social and polit¬ 
ical unity, the Arabian tribe b autonomous. Inside it, its 

members realize the tie of solidarirv and arc bound to follow 

«• 

rhe unwritten customary law. But they all stand on the same 
footing. A hierarchic organization docs not exist, and the 
chief of the tribe himself has a moral authoritj* rather than 
an absolute power. 

The hatred of tyrants is commonplace among pre-Islamic 
Arabians, One of the most itemized boasts of their ancient 
[Micts ts that their tribes "foueht tlie kings" and refused to 
submit to any of them. As a matter of fact, besides the Ghas- 
sanians rhe Lakhmites and the kings of KincLah, we hear of 
several other attempts to establish a monarchic power in 
.Anibia. Crrtain chiefs of tribes endeavored to attain an 
effective authority over their owm rribc or to subjugare other 
w'eaker rribtis. Sometimes they sijrrerdrd In their alnu bur 
their triiunph was generally short-lived. The nomatlic Arn* 
bians w^ere so jealous of their freedom f or, if we like it lirtter. 
tt'err so deep-rooted in rlicir anarchy), that they regularly 
ousted or killed the woiiId-bc monarchs. Their attitude to* 
wards the two great world powers established ou their Iwir- 
ders. the Caesars and the Chosroes (as the Arabians called 
themlt was not very different: it was a mixture of fear and 
hatred, Byzantium and Persia never endeavored seriouslv to 
cont|ijer Arabia: they were satisfied ivitli the keeping of a 
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police force on ilicir bordtra, poised against the raids of the 
nomads. The Sassiuiian kingdom, already on the verge of dis¬ 
integration, made the great mistake of destroying the dynasty 
pf die Lakhmitts at die end of the slrth century. With tlic 
tall of that buifcr state, the door was opened tti the Arahians 
for iti%a3ion, and at the beginning of the seventh century a 
coalition of Arabian tribes succeeded in tlefeating the Persian 
trotips Jit dhu-Oar on the Euphrates. Tliat unusual victory 
was praised in numerous poems us a ivondcrful achievement, 
though in reality it was little more than a skirmish. Never¬ 
theless, it showed the Arabians that it was not impossible to 
defeat the Great Ring, and a generation later a mucli larger 
coalition of Arabian tribes, now animated by transcendent 
and all-cmniuering belief, the faith of Islam, eventually de¬ 
stroyed the Sassanian kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the luck of regular political units in 
Central Arabia, and the steady spread of nomadic life, a few 
citv centers still remained; some of them the old towns ot 
South Arabia, now deprived of most of their ancient splen¬ 
dor; othere situated on the coasts of tile Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, and on the old cumvun road which led into 
Syria through tlic higlilaod of Hejaa, Some cities were ruled 
by petty dyriiisties (e.g., the b;inu-Jalanduh in Oman), others 
hud a half republican form of govemmenL They all were 
more or less under pressure from the Bedouins who encamped 
around and about them, never strong enough to conquer them 
ami expel their rulers, but suffkientiy strong to compel them 
to pay tribute for their security. An example of a city which 
after a period of independence was obliged to yield to the 
nomads is afforded by Yatlmlb (the later Medina), a rich 
oasis In Hejaz where some Jewish tribes had settled, only 
later to fall under the control of two Bedouin tribes which 
occupied the town and reduced tlic old inhabitants to the 
condition of tributaries, Soraetiung similar took place in 
another Jewisli settlement, Kbaybar, funlirr nonh on the 
way to SjTia, 

Very few cities were strong enough to cope with the threat 
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of the Bedouins and keep fully indcpcndciiL The most im¬ 
portant and the best known of them was Mecca. Lucitted in 
a barren valley among the volcanic rocks of Hcja'i, Mecca, 
like Palmyra, owed its origin 10 a spring. Near the spring a 
sacred shrine arose. The tribe which wns the owner of tlit 
shrine developed sedentary life, Since Mecca was a caravan 
centerand part ially took over the trade witli Syria u hich liad 
ljt;cn in the hands of the South Arabians and Nabataeans, it 
grew wealthy and dcvelt^d a more advanced social and 
political system. Some families of the aristocracy (probably 
the early organisers of tire worship of the shrine) held Lite 
privilege of leading rhe trade caravans and governed the city 
as an oligarchy. The tribal set-up was still preserved, as in 
Palmyra, but nomadism had been given up. 

Since OUT information about the worship at Mecca is much 
more copious than about any other shrine In prc-lslamic 
Arabia, it may help us to get a correct idea of the Arabian 
religion. As we have seen, the Creek, Roman and Syriac 
sources coiictming the religion of the nomadic Saracens em¬ 
phasise its astral aspect, and especially the W'orship of the 
Sun and V^enus. It iff dlfHcult to decide whether that worship 
was a survival of the early Semitic religion or wiis due to the 
impact of South Anibiari religion on the nomadic Arabians. 
Strangely enough, the astral moment semis k» he absent from 
the Meccan worship, or, at least, not to be prominent. Tile 
Meccan shrine was a s<]ijarc building, the Ka'bah, also 
known as “the House of Allah.” What kind of dcitj’ the 
Arabian Allah was is another dark spot in our knowledge of 
the ancient .Arabian religion. The opinion of modern scholars 
diverges on this point: some assume that Allah was the direct 
continuatoT of the common Semtiic deity El. the general 
word for '"god" or '^the divine,” whereas another opinion, 
which has recently been rrnovjited by Winnett, majirtains 
that Allah was nothing else than an imitorted name and idrn, 
namely the Aramaic ”. 411 aha,'* the Jewish and Christian 
name for the universal God, Tliis latter opinion, tn spite of 
Winnett’s ingenuity, carmot be correct, since Allah is found 
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iUiii cuiii[K>iiL'iit in Niih^itueun iHTsoniil ruinves at a time when 
Jew'ish mtiuence cannot be admitted. Whether Allah was a 
general Arabian deity or a local gtxJ whose worslilj) expanded 
is not yet clear. He that as it may, the Kn'bah was the house 
where Allah w as worshiped togetlicr witlihis tliree duughterSt 
al-Lat, al-'Uz2a and Manat, Each ot these well known 
female deities was worshiped elsewiiere, independently of 
Allah, an that there is no doubt that the set-up of the Meccan 
w'orsliip was the result of a s]Ttcrrtistic tkvelopmcnt. The 
tndjtiort according to w'hich Allah u uuld have superseded an 
older worship of ilubal has not yet been explainctl thor' 
iiughly, but since, according to other traditions, there were 
hundreds of idols in the precintt of the KaTjah, it is easy to 
see that the worship was a complicated one. The so-called 
Black Stone, which is still immured in one of the walls nt the 
Ka'bah, was certainly a very ancienr object of cult, and ottier 
sacred spots in the city itself and in its surroundings undoubt¬ 
edly referred to a great number of otticr deities. 

The ceremonies of the great feast .it Mecca were riuhodied 
by Muhammad into Islam and therefore an aid heathen pre- 
Islairuc ritual has been preserved up to our days, almost un- 
diangeil. Many of its features are similar to what we hud in 
the Nabataean religion and .since, according to tradition, the 
Ka'bah worship was ncorganizal by a man callet! Ou^j'y 
who came from Syria, we may well assume thar Nabataean 
religion iufinencej the religion of Central Arabia. But the 
o ligion of tlie Nabnraeans was nothing else than rhe ancient 
Arabian relipion trin-sformed under the inflnence of the .Ara¬ 
maeans. Tliereton:, it is extremely didicuir ro distinguisii ex- 
.ictly, in pre-Islamic Arabian religion, what may be a survival 
of very .incient timcj, possibly reprotiucing die proto-Seinttic 
attitude towards the gods, from what may he due to the 
Kalranteans, Anyhow, cermiu features of the nomadic reli¬ 
gion arc rsrremely old, such oj! the animistic Iwlicf in the 
jinn, the impersonal and anonymous spirit."; acring in nature, 
and rhe office of the t^hirK the mogiciiin and sixirhsai er, who 
represents in a very crude form the original aspect of the 
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HebrtH proplicts, 1 must frariUy say lierc that I cannot 
admit the opinion recently expressed b)‘ Professor x\ibright 
with his customary brilltiincy , ai:t,ordirig lo which Iwith jmrr 
■tnti mhin would be later mnovations in Arabian religion and 
would go back to Aramaic modelih 

We know little about other Arabic shrines outside Mecca, 
although the names ot many of them have been preserved. 
We may judge from our scanty knowledge tliatthe wwshtp, 
Us practiced die re, re presented a mflrgiTi}; *if Nabataean ele¬ 
ments and of very crude animistic practices- There is no 
doubt that Nabataean Influence W'as stronger in the cities 
than in the desert and that the Bediiuins, whu seldom took 
part in the city w'orship, Wert cotuparatively indilierenf to¬ 
wards it* That might explain wliy tluy gave it up so easily 
when hi am appeared. 

The spread of Judaism and Christianity in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and their impact on the forTuatiim «pf Isliim W'ill be 
dealt with thoroughly in the next article. What may be 
pointed out here is that, strong as the penetration of Judakm 
and Christianity in Arabia certairdy was, we know very little 
about its real ctficicncy, except in the regions which were on 
tile northern and southern borders* The way in which they 
l»metrated and affected Central *^rabia b still oliscure* 
Therefore, we should be skeptical towards any attempt to 
establish ton precisely their influence upon Muhanimad's re* 
lipiims attitude. We of today do not know how new hia ref* 
rrenres to Jewish and ChrUtian traditiun may havr MUinded 
to his auditors. 

From what has been said so far, we can sec that in spite of 
our incomplete inforraatton it is still [jossiliic fi» gel a general 
idea of what Arabia hxiked like tn fhe time immediately pre* 
ceding fhr rise of Islam, A niillenarj' civiliimtion, which had 
nttained a vcri' high level, had spread from the south to the 
nortli and had dii'ply alTretetl the city life of the whole 
Pefunsiifa. .Anorhrr civili/.ation. which crystalUacd later hut 
which originated in old Mesopotamian and Aramaic tradi¬ 
tion. bad developed in the north, and from there had ex- 
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pandtd cowardi Central Arabia, capeclaily after the decay 
of the SoutJi Arabians- However, at the age which we are 
now coniidering, both civiliz-ations had been entirely dis¬ 
rupted and nomadic barbs rjsm had spread all over the 
Peninsula, except in a tew city centers where some traces 
of the andent dviliTations survived. 

Therefore, the main feature of ^Arabia from the fourth 
to the end of the sixth century' is nomadism, Nomadism has 
often been assumeil to reproduce, without any important 
change, the pattern of life of the primitive Semite^ This 
assumption should be accepted with caution. Even primitive 
ways of life undergo some changes in the course of many 
centuries, especially when surrounded bj' a superior dviliza* 
tion. No doubt, even the most remote and wildest fiedoutns 
of Arabia had learned something from the Soutlicm Arabians 
and the Nabataeans. Nevertheless, what the Bedouins had 
preserved from the old Semitic pattern was perhaps more 
essential than what they had lost or modthed. In their social 
organization, in tlifir language, in their spiritual attitude, 
they had remained faithful to the ways and traditions of 
the'past. Tliis may explain why they reacted in a fresh .and 
spontaneous way to the tremendous npheaval which Mu¬ 
hammad's preaching: and church arganization brought into 
Arabia. 

At the very beginning, however, the reaction was a neg;i- 
rive one. Muhammad w'as a sedentary J his spiritual horizon 
was entirelv fJIfTerent from the Bedouins’. The influences and 
experienc es which he had undergone were foreign to them. 
It has been maintained, espedally by such scholars as 
Griminc and Nidsen, that Muliaramad's religious trend was 
(jf ceTtaiu rcligious ideas from South rabia. In the 
present writer's opinion, this view' is incorrect: Muhammad 
drew his main inspiration from the north. Anyhow, it was 
foreign to the Bedouin .Arabians. In .a way. the Islamlzation 
of Arabia was directed against the nomadic pattern of life. 
All that was characteristic in it and dear to the Bedouin's 
heart was bitterly assailed in Muhammad’s preaching: the 
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cribal organlzailDn, the individuaIbtic freedom, and the 
coolness towards refndur worship. 

Mtituimmad succeeded in binding the Bedouins to [slam. 
How that could have jiappencd cannot be explained in the 
frame of the present discussion: that topic Xiongs to the 
bistor}' of tsiam and not to that of pre-Islomic Arabia. In 
the course of our own discussion, we have reached the con¬ 
clusion that the ancient history of Arabia is a verj' complex 
one and most of it is still obscure, but that, Iti spite of the 
wide zone of darkness, cettain main lines in its development 
may be ascertained. It belongs to the future of our studies 
to throw stsne ligiit into this darkness. A deeper investiga¬ 
tion of tile literary' texts and of the epigraphiral evidetice 
will lead to more knowledge. But, as in mimy nriier fields of 
ancient history, the key for a deefw;r and wider vinderstand- 
ing of the history of ancient Arabia can only be supplied by 
archaeology, Arabia is still archncologically untouched. Let 
us hope that after this present war it will soon be opened to 
Eclenrific investigation. Before that may liappen, however, 
two things are necessary; first, chat the firesent rulers of 
Arabia become so broad-minded ae to understand die legiti¬ 
macy and the advantage of having dieir country investigated 
by Western schohins; and, second, tliat the prestige of 
Western scholarship, wliich is tied up with the prestige of 
the whole Western dviiization, niav not perish in a new 
“Dark Age." 
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1 S 1 ,AM 1 C ORIGINS; A STUDY IN 
BACKGROUND AND FOUNDATION 

JULlvVN OBERMANN 

BACtLCROtrvp 

Tkc tti Gcn€tai 

is tile j-Dimgest of three Semitic religions that an 
marked oS from the coinmon type of religious organization 
in antiejuit}' by a number of striking characteristics. Each of 
them had a detinitc, datctl beginning; each of them evolved 
from a single personality; and each of thrm sprt^id beyond 
its native home over an area of world-wide dimensions—^to 
mention only the most obvious of tliose characteristics. In 
aclJitian, all of them originated in the same general vicinity 
of Wcitern Asia. Of the wo older religions one is a direct 
offspring, a s[>ecific form of continuitj'. of the other, -Are we 
therefore justified In seeing in the rise of Islam a fonii nf 
rvolution or repercussion from the two ohk-r members of the 
triadT? If due allowrincc lie made for the factor of the pro¬ 
phetic jjersunality of Muhammad—a factor which is by no 
meam inconsiderable—the almvc ipiestion will have to he 
answ'eretl in the affirmative, 

Even upon siipeihcia] examination, we come in Islam upon 
well defined tenet 5 » trends and institutions closely parallel 
to thoKe pre-wnr in Judaism, in Chrisrlanity. or in botlu In 
themselvea, these paraIIeh need not necessanly presuppose a 
liistorical nexus of any kind; ratiier, they might represent 
analogous effects brought about by iinalogous conditions and 
bespeak a problem of inner development rather tluin one of 
outside inline net As such, die parallels in t{uc 3 tIoti would 
properly fall within the province of the compirativc study 
of religion. They would become the object of historical- 
philological rtsearcli only to the extent to which it could be 
demonstrated that they had l)ecti effected by acimil contact. 
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whatrvcr the niitiirr ot the contact might h: 4 ve been: direct 
or indirtet, ^ier<on^l or literarj', accidctiial or deliberate. In 
point of fact, nuineroiw clenirnt.'^ in can be so demoji* 

strated. Tliat is. they can be f,hi>wn to represent results of 
unmistakable liorTowinp. of laithlul imitation, often indeed 
of explicit and solemn uJliemiE'e to. and endorsement ot, 
'Vhat had been revealed before.” 

And vet It is not at all easy to ascertain iit which branch 
of primitive Ishmi the lc|:|ncy of *‘what had been revealed 
Iwfore’' makes itself felt tire most; or to determine the pre* 
CISC manner in whicli the bearers of this legacy exerted IL^ 
force and impact. What can be said, offliand, is that the 
germinating forces of the two older religions ;iTe apjxiTent in 
every* phase and mode of the manitestation of the new rC” 
ligion. Whether we consider tlie literary' make-up of its au¬ 
thorin' as a whole or the individual branches in detail; 
whether we examine the principal articles of its cteed or the 
rnanner in which they are wortle*! and expounded, n hethei 
w'c study its figures of sjieecli and terrainrilogy or tlie ethical, 
eschatological, ritual and legal minutae to which they refer 

_invariably wr arc led to Judaism and airistlanity as the 

two vital spheres of influence, the two regenerating factors, 
in the preparation and making of Islam- 

Many scholars liavc indeed felt inclined to assign to Juda¬ 
ism a greater share and weight, and accordingly a greater 
measure of responslbilit), than to Christianity. Such, it is 
true, is the impression we receive from the volume of ma¬ 
terials, the freiiurncy of reference, the proximity of corre¬ 
spondence. However, wliat with the vast overlapping of 
Jewish and Oirisiiati lore, rsixvially in the pcriixl and area 
involved, sudi an impression tn;iy be illusory' or at leasr In- 
exact, unless it be borne out by demiled evidence for each 
elcmeni under discussion. Obviously, Old Testament and 
even rabbinical material might have been transmitted to 
Arabia by Christian channels; while seemingly New Testa¬ 
ment matter might easily have been derived from rabbinical 
homilies. Indeed, the sitmation is of a kind that in a consid- 
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cnible ^lJT^^bc^of instances we can go only as f;u as to dcjnon- 
atmte a given clcnient in Islam a^ of Jndco-Christian origini 
but not further. 

We should hasreu to adiL however, that this ilifflculty of 
3 clear definition of the iotc*^ involved in thr making of 
Islam is conditioned not by scarcity of evidence butt on the 
contrary* by too much evidence, too great a varirty of con¬ 
tact* too confusing a diversity of sources. The plain truth is 
that the genetic history of Is him anttcedeci its pragmatic 
history by m;iny generations. Well known is the statement of 
ibn-Qutaybah how, in pre-Ulamlc times, Judaic an[i Ch^i^^ 
tianity had prevailed among some of the most prominent 
tribes of borh northern and soathern Arabia and how, specifi¬ 
cally through the mediation of ul-Hirah, dir Quraysh Iiad 
even r'ome under the sway of the Ziifulaquii. which term we 
may safely t?ikc to denote a doctrine of Christ lant/ril Gnos- 
ticism. in all probability that of the Mand:ir:ms. The bare^it 
outline of the conditioris epitomized in die statement of ibn- 
Qutaybah shcsiild suffice to make us realize how thoroughly 
the missioTi of Muhammad had been prepared by that of the 
People of t!ic Book, to whom he so persistently refers, 

Varnery Ct>nid£'f 

Long before the time of Muhammad, the Arabians had 
been witnessing an ever-growing encroachment—-political 
and social as well as ciikural—of the two rnonoflieistie re¬ 
ligions upon rheir pagan world. Great nijnibrns of thrir kin 
had l>een ccmvertcti; whole tribes and districts of their do¬ 
main^ especial Sy in its outposts, had come undErr tlie sway of 
the Church* of the Synagogue^ or of the one a?: well as the 
either. Eventually, the tide was to reach Arabb proper. In 
tlie period nmncdiattly preceding the ri^ic of inhahi- 

rants of the main caravan cities of the Hejaz* particularly of 
Mecca and Medina* had more than ample opportunity to 
absorb Jewish-Christian idea^; in fact, the opportunity was 
cA^erwhelming. The career of Muhammad himself can be best 
understood su that of a proselyte so tmlv stirred Itv the iilea 
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of one God of the world, so deeply merged in the teachings 
and expositions that led him to convemiem, that he would 
have lieen well fitted to convert others even if the prophetic 
call had never readied him. 

As early as the third century, dit pagan Arabs of Piilmyra 
employ, in their Aramaic inscriptions, certain terms and 
phrases that are remarkable for their Jewish-Christian ^lor- 
Ing. In the following centuries we find Christianity hrmly 
rntrenchnl in the tw'o Arab kingdoms that bordered the 
Peninsula on the east and the north, respectively; the king¬ 
dom of the Laklvmiifs in al-HTrah, which bcid allegiance to 
Persia and whose strong Christian communitv', termed sig¬ 
nificantly was in the main of the Nestonan ' 

and the kingdom of the Ghassanians in Syria, who allied 
tliemselves with Byitantium and of whose princes some were 
zealous Monophysites. In the south of the Peninsula, on the 
other hand, we find Judaism represented by the renamed 
Jewdsh communities of Yemen, which must have settled there 
as early as the sccimd centiirj . if not much earlier, but which 
continued to maintain close contact with the centers of Jew¬ 
ish authorilv. especially, it w^ouUl seem, with those in Baby¬ 
lonia. So vigorous was the Jewish mission in \ emen that it 
succeeded in making converts even among members of the 
royal house of the Htinyarke&— a countrriiart to tlie Chrts- 
tian mision among the I.akbmids in Iran and the Chassan- 
ians in S>’Tia and. in Yemen Itself, among the people of 
Najrin. Undoubtedly, the maHsacte of the Otristians of 
Najran In* the Jewish convert dhu-Nuwas, the last Himyar* 
ke ruler of the indigenous Tubba* dynasty*, was ptecipitated 
not only bv the proverbial ^c.st of the neophyte but also, if 
not primarily, by his hatred of the Aby Fsmmns, who at that 
rime (cu- A-D. §2$ ) oanipicti parts of Yemen, taking the 
Christian population under their particular protection. A 
stronghold of Christianity since early m the third century, it 
iva-s no doubt Abyssinia rather than Syria whence the Chris- 
lian mission had first txime to South Arabia. 

In North Arabia itself, we find Judaism prospering m sev- 
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eral ccnccrSn In (tarctcnlar. Moslem a{jree in ap¬ 

praising the prcpondcfonct, social, political, and ccoaomic, 
of the Jewish ctMnmimtt}’ of Mciltna—the city that was des¬ 
tined to lieconie the home of Miihaminad's first ttitimpha. 
The veri’ change of its old tiatne Vathrib to that of Medina 
would seem to have been brought al»iit by its Jewish inhabl- 
ranLv ffit-iiina being the common word for "ti>w n/' "city" in 
Aramaic; except that to the Moslems it was to become the 
City Indeed, at one time m its pre-lslamic 

history, Medina was on the way toward consolulating into 
a kind of Jewish common wealth, with the Synagogue as its 
state-church- 

Professor Charles C. Toney has showm that, in all proba¬ 
bility, we have here to tio witli a very old colony of Jewish 
settlers from Palestine; and he would undoubtedly ;igrrc 
tliat, in all probability, tuo. the origlmil settlers bad under- 
gonr gradual fusion with very large nvrmhers of converts 
from the indigenous population. In point of fact, one of the 
two principal Jewish tribes of Medina, the banu-N'a<jlir, are 
said to have originally belonged to the banu-Judiiarn, the 
latter, first wusins of the Lakhmids, having occupied the 
vast territory north of Medina that had formerly been held 
by the Nabataeans. While not differing appreciably from 
their piigan neighbors either in their speech and proper name.s 
or in tlieir dress and occupation, the Jews of Medina apjiear 
to have retained Their religions lore on a ratlu r high level. 
The great biographer of Muhammad, ibn-Ishaq, compiled a 
li.st of the rahbis (nhhdr) of the Jews of Medina W'ho had 
refused to acknowledge him <15 a prophet, Cnnceming one of 
these rahbis. ’Alwlnllah ibn-$^urah, we are informed that none 
in the Heja'/ rxcecdcd him in the mastery of the Torah; an 
equally high rank of Jewish learning, we are told, was held 
by the renowned 'Alxlullo^h ibn-Salatn. In keeping with this 
is contemporary' testimony to the great scholastic proficiency 
among the Jews of Medina, contained in a poem of Sammak 
(ai-Ytthjlfli}. a member of the bamj-Nadn themselves, 

We may well assume that the cultivation of their religiims 
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lore by the of Metliiu was fudUtated by contact with, 
and influx krotiv Jew'ish conuitunitics of Palestine and, es¬ 
pecially, of Yemen. Well known, at any rate, is the case of 
fhc Yenicnitc Rabbi Ka b ibii-MatT* {ai^Akl>dr)> who after 
his conversion to Islam Ijecami: a source of rdipous iastruc- 
tion lor the hrst generation of Moslems in Meidina. Muham¬ 
mad himself is said to iiavc visited a 'liouse of learning ' of 
the Mcdinan Jews, an institution which is referred to ui 
,\rabit by close adaptation of the corresponding rabbinical 
term htim-t/tidriiJ > ai-f/tjdSrii), The same is aim 
relaird of the first two caliphs, abu-Bakr and 'Umar, while 
the latter is said to luivc stated tliar he was frequenting the 
Jewish liouse of learning in order to gain a better understand¬ 
ing of the teachinp? of Muhammad, 

Because of the Relative proximity and kinship of the two 
cities, the situation in Medina wivs bound to be reiirtt^ in 
Mecca, ±e native home of the Prophet. This is neatly illus¬ 
trated by tJir tradition according to which Muhammad, when 
five years of age, was taken by his mother to Medina, where 
she visited with her kinsfolk xind that following her dcarh 
there he was broiighr back to Mecca by his nurse timm- 
Ayman. WliUc the tradition as such may u ell be tendentious, 
it clearly points to universal recollections ot a rather vivid 
intercourse hcrwccn the m» cities in pre-hlamic tmies. Di¬ 
rect historical information about Jews and Christians in 
Mecca is very meager indeed: but the indirect testimony in 
oiir possession, above all that supplied by Muhammad him¬ 
self. is as lucid and eltniuent as could be desired. In al-Ta’if, 
less than a hundreil miles to the southeast of Mecca and a 
faviiritemson of tJic Quraysh. the poet Um3y7ah ibn-abi-al- 
§alt is said lo have confessed monotlicisrn prior to the apjKiir- 
ance of Muhammad. If only stmie of the pertinent f ragmetits 
attributed to him arc genuine—and this we have no reason to 
douhi—ir was unquestionably a Jewish-Chrisiian monothe¬ 
ism with its characteristiesrresson eschatolog)^ In Mecca it- 
SI If. Ziiyd ibn-'Ainr ibn-Niifayl,amemlieTof the Quraysh. is 
siiid to liave been )}ersecutal by his family for forsaking their 
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pagan culi; having penetrated to the belief in a single God^ 
he is $aid to have considered himself a follower of die religion 
of Abraham and even to have predicted the coming of Mu- 
banunad> OtfhancL too^ we should Imve to recognize that 
Mecca had been even more exposed tlian Medina to intiuciice 
from the various centers of Judaism and Christianity, which 
we have seen to have extended all around the Hejaz during 
the last pre-lslamic centuries. In the hands of tiie wealthy 
and enterprising Quraysh^ Mecca was the capital of a vast 
commercial empire before it became the holy city of Islam. 
The meeting point of far-fitmg caravan and trade routes 
from Babylonia. Syria and Palestine to South Arabia, and 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to tlto$c of the Indian 
Ocean and die Red -Sea, Mecca maintained commercial agree¬ 
ments with the Negus of Abyssinia, the Oay U nf yemen, the 
Pliylarchs of the Lakhmids and Ghassantans. In tlic year of 
Muhammad's birtli (57a or 571), the Abyssinian viceroy of 
l emeii, Abrahah, led a military expedition against Mwea 
that amounted to something like a Christian miaide, the 
avowed {mrposr of the aimpaign having hern to destroj the 
temple of Mecca, the Ka'bah, which under the resourceful 
administration of the Quraysb was on the way to becoming 
the central sanctuary of pagan Arabia, 

Pony years later, wlicn Muhammad first embarked upon 
bis missiniL, Jewish-Christian ideas had become so familiar 
to the Meccans that he apparently had no difficulrirs in con¬ 
verting the eomnion (people to the creed of one Cod of the 
world, meeting opposirion only from the nobility of the 
Qurayshn whose vested interests militated in favor of the 
status fpio against so sweeping a ciiange of creed. And when, 
in ao often tiuoted tradition, he relntw his esrierirnce on 
Mount Hira’ to the aged cousin of his wife Khadijah. 
Warmph ibn-Nawfal, the latter breaks forth in the solemn 
exclamation, "QuiidHs qudJUi”^ (“Holy. Holy”)—Old 
Testament doxology (Is. 0:5) that had become an integral 
part Ilf the liturgy of the Jewish Synago^mc as well as of tlir 
Ciiristian Church. Again, in a conversation which the rhen- 
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logically niindctl Heiacljus (57i"^-) said to have held 
in jcrusalejm with abu-Siityan, a powerful leader of the 
Quraysh, the Christian emperor undertakes to enlighten the 
pagan Arabian about the Eymptoius of a true prophet. 
Whether nr not the conversation, or even the encounter, had 
a basis in fact, it docs typify the kind of influence to which 
the merchants of NIecca were exposed while traveling abroad 
with their catavans. Indeed, >loslejn tradition makes Mu¬ 
hammad himself the subject of an encounter of this kind 
during a caravan journey to Syria prior to his appearance as 
the messenger of Alhih, 

Writing nnti Litnrufy 

Quite apart from tlie an-imtxiriant coiviriburion of their 
lore and idcologj' sis such to the foundation of Isl.itii, the 
impact of the two older religions wsis essentially enhanced 
bv whjit tliey contributed, directly and mdirertly, to the 
spread of writing smd literacy in die generation and tlic en¬ 
vironment of Muhammad. It woukl he impossible to oi cr- 
estiimte the importance of this purely technicaKiiltuinl 
contrihutJun for the success of his mission; it is fair ttj say 
that it was the jina fsta mr/j of that success. To be sure, the 
art of writing itself had reached the Arabian world many 
centuries before. But it had been used in the main, if not 
indeed exclusively, for epigraphic puqnrses, and thb for 
inscriptions written :\s a twit either in South Ariibtc 
haean, Minacan, Libynnite, 1 hamuiiic, Safaitic) or, in 
younger times, in Aram-aic (Nabaraean, Sinaitic- Palmyrene, 
Syriac). Of the great mass of inscriptions produced by the 
Arabians In pre-lslamic times only three are thus far known 
in which the language employed was North Arabic: the 
Namarab Inscription of 1 mru *al-Q,iy's and the two votive 
m-ords fmm Zahad and Hnrran. respectively. \\Tiether 
Arabic wTiting. or indeed any writing, was iise .1 in pre-Is- 
laraic Hejaa for commercial purposes, we have no M^ay of 
knowing- At nnr rate, the very considerable literature of 
the Arabs in pa^n times--poetry, proverbs, folklort^was 
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neither collected nor contmittrd to writing, certainly not ais a 
rule, until after the full development of lilan% and then onl}- 
by the pious endeavors of Moslem grammarians* lexicog¬ 
raphers, his tori ans. The plain truth U that the first Arabic 
btx»k, tlic first knouai literary praduct intended as a written 
composition, was the Kciram Within a single generation the 
Arabic language—^not the stcreott’ped legends of inscrip¬ 
tions, the crude pattern of business records or the formalized 
tech nit juc of verse, but the whole breadth of living speech— 
was molded into written form. And by the deed of a single 
man the Arabian nvorld came to be focused on a written 
document, on a text recorded "Iwtween the two covers of the 
Book.” 

This is a phenomenon hardly less epochal, in itself and its 
conset]lienees, than the rise of Islam as such. TIjerc would be 
nothing to account for this phenumrnun unless it should be 
understood as a result of conscious emulation of the two 
older religions; and we shall sec later that, by the over* 
w^helming testimony of Muljammad himself, it must actually 
be so understood. At the moment li will 1 >c well to remember 
that nearly all cpjgra[ihic and literary evidence bearing on 
the beginning of Nortli Arabic writing and on the *^pread of 
literacy in the Hejaz points to Jewish and Christian influ¬ 
ence. Thus, of the three .N'orth Arabic inscriptions of pre- 
Islamic origin, two are Christian. In both of them, moreover, 
the Arabic text is paralleled by one in Syriac, the holy lan¬ 
guage of the Oriental Church* and, in the inscription from 
Zabad, also hy one in Greek, the holy language of the By¬ 
zantine Church. As far as one can see, the only pre-Islamic 
poet praised for his proficiency in the art of writing in Arabic 
Is the celebrated Oiristian ^xier of al-HTrah, 'Adi ibn-Zayd. 
Of fw'O other poets, 'J'arafnh and nl-Nlutalammis. ive are told 
that the former died a violent death and the hitter came close 
to meeting with the same fate, liccause being illiterate they 
were unable to read the treacherous letter in which 'Amr ibn- 
Tlind, king of al-JJirah (cu. orderetl his governor 

in Bahmin to do away with tlic tw’o poets—prcsumahlv lie- 
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cause they hiul indtcJ his displeasure. The last king of al- 
hliraii, ul*Nu‘inan ibn*al-.Mutitlhir (ea. 580^02), M-*ho was 
brought up and educated by the funiily of *Adi ibn-Zayd, is 
even said to have o’wned a dtiL'ars, which later, wc are told, 
came into the possession of the L'lnayyad citUphs: if so, the 
only known case of Arabic poems put into writing and col¬ 
lected in pre-Is!umic times would have tK'ciirred at the Chris¬ 
tian court of al-lAirah* 

Boili al-Hirah and ai-Anbar, the two Christianized cities 
of the Laklimtds, figure prominently in die Moslem accounts 
about the beginnings of writing in the Hejaz as well. We 
hear, for example, that the Christian Bishr ibn-‘Abd-al- 
Malik, liavingac<|mred die art of writing Arabic in al-Hlrah, 
caught it in Mecca to Sufyan ibn-Umayyah and abu*Qays 
ibn-‘Abd-Manat. Apparently, however, the art spread radicr 
slowly^ so tliat when ”islam came.” we are told, there were 
only seventeen men among the Quraysh who knew how to 
write. In the list of these men as given by' al-Baladhuri 
which contains such outstanding figures of primitive Islam 
as ‘Umar, 'Ali, 'Uthmati, Talhah, abu-Sufyan. Mu'awiyah— 
no mention h made of Waraqah ibn-Naw'fal; presumably, 
because he was not considered a Mo.drm. having died lu-fore 
' Islam canu'' to Mecca. What tradition does relate of him 
is that "hr Itad been converted to Christianity and had read 
the Books,” and that lie had received instruction from (jfiiwi'd 
/itftt) Jews and Christian.s, It is also saiti of him that "he 
wrrite from the Gospel in Hebrew,” whioh may well be taken 
tci mean that he copied an Ambic transbtion of the Gospel 
that had been written in Hebrew characters—a coimtcipart 
of tbr Arabic inscription of [mru’-al-CJays that was written 
in .Aramaic (Nabataean) characters. 

Writing in ‘'Hebrew” characters, not only of Hebrew and 
.Aramaic texts but no doubt of Arabic texts as well, was ap 
parently a sight not unfamiliar in the cities of the Hejaa. 
Mtihiunnind know.n of htjoks and scrolls and folios (ktittiif, 
qarUfh, in the hani^ of the Jew5i, obviously referring 

to copies of their sacred literature. The Hebrew script of a 
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rabbi or scribe {^habr ) of Taj'ma’ is used as a sioiile by the 
j[ 30 C{ al-Shammakh, a contemporary of JMuhaintiuid. The 
Jews of Medina are said to Imvc caught the art of w'fiting 
xAaabic; so chat the youth there had acquired it in the days 
before Islam. This, however, merely means tliat the Jews 
taught the Medinans how to put Arabic into alphabetic writ¬ 
ing, but it dues not indicate which particular brand of alpha¬ 
betic characters they bad used. In point of fact, the Medinan 
Zayd ibn-Thabit, the celebrated secretary of tlie Prophet, is 
said to have been able to write both Arabic and Hebrew, and 
to have uc<|uircd the latter art of writing in less than half a 
month™which obviously means that he could write m the 
customary jlramaic chaTaeters that had come to be used fur 
Arabic as well as in square Hebrew characters. Indeed, the 
Jews of Medina seem to have cmploj'ed Hebrew script even 
in tiicir unquestionably .Arabic correspondei^c with Mu¬ 
hammad; and the clear implication is that it tvas this eir- 
cumstiince tliat made it necessary for Zayd tbn-Thabit ti> 
learn from them the use of this script (tiiah yahud] as well 
as the more common tjyw of Arabic writing, 

Divcrxiiy of Sources 

From what has been said it will be apparent that Jewish 
and Qiristian elements could liavc drifted into the Heja/. 
through a great variety of channel.^, and for a very long 
Ikeriod of time, prior to the appearance of Muhammad. He 
would thus have founti the ground well prepared and many 
of his pagan countrymen sufficiently susceptible to a mes¬ 
sage, the basic trend of whicli would liave Iwcomc familiar 
to them long since. Even his opponents among the Quraysh, 
although rejecting the message, do not appear to have denied 
Ids claim that it is a message in "clear Arabic”—a claim on 
which he lays great stress. In realir\f, liowcver, his message 
was parked with foreign isms; with words, phrases, technical 
terms and proper names non-.Ariibic in origin but used more 
or less widely in the vocabulary of Judaism, of Christiantty. 
or btith. Yet his listeners had not only no difficulty' in under- 
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Standing the mass oi foreign elements in Muhammad's mes* 
sage* but they did not even iitspect them to be foreign. This 
would clearly indicate that many, ii not indeed all, of the 
JewLsli and Christian ideas tiiat penetrated into tlic Hejaz 
in pre-Islamic times continued to bear the names and terms 
that had been applied to them in thtir former environment; 
and that at the tune of Muhammad these names and terms 
had been so fompietely absorbed by and adjusted to the 
language of their new environment that they were commonly 
understood, by his followers and opponents alike, in Mecca 
3s well as Medina. 

It is obvious, however, that the general channels of con* 
—such as those brought about by trade, travel, political 
Sind ethnic atBliarion—could not possibly have precipitated 
the full volume and weight of Jewish and Christian influence 
that c-omes into JispLiy witli the aptwarance of Mohammad, 
Effective as tlie$c channels must lie assumed to have hern in 
preparing the ground upon which Islam was to be founded, 
they do not suffioe 10 account for much once we behold the 
foundation itself. In considering Muhammad’s message not 
for its liasic trend but tatlier for the wealth of minutiae it 
entails, we are made to realize that it could only have been 
conceived and ooniposcd under the intimate, systematic, mis¬ 
sionary effectiveness of Jews and Christians in the Prophet's 
Lmmediatr environment. The Inference is of such a kind that 
it would have been unanswerable even if we had nothing el&c 
to go by. In truth, however, it is Moslem tradition itself that 
bears witness to the aggressive, proselytizing impact of the 
two oldet religions on the birtli of Islam: the tradition of 
how Wamqah received instruction from Jews and Christians 
and how, upon learning of Muhamm,ad'5 prophetic experi¬ 
ence, broke forth into the doxology "Holy, Holy" 1 the tra¬ 
dition of how ‘Ahduililh ibn-Salam, who is said to have been 
one of the foremost scholars among the jews of Medina, in- 
re rroga red Muhammad in a number of esoteric questions and 
then acknowledged him as the Messiah: the tradition of how 
the first caliphs used to visit a eynagague-school in Medina | 
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the Lrddition of how 'Uniar received, a cojiy of the Xorah 
from the Rabbi Ra'b and promised to read, it ‘ by day and 
by night”; die trudition of how die Jews would read Scrip¬ 
ture in Hebrew and expiuin it in Arabic to tile lirst genera¬ 
tion of Musienii, and many similar traditions. 

It goes widiout saying that the Jews and Christians of the 
Hejaz spoke Arabic and tiuit dieir vernacular could hardly 
have differed from that of their |Xigaa neighbors; at any rate, 
not to an extent that would have iinj>edfd the flow of con¬ 
versation between members of the different groups. Tliis is 
also presupposed by all accounts and traditions of tlic kind 
just ijuotcd. At the same time, it is just as clear—and borne 
out by numerous analogies in times both older and younger 
than the period under discuisslon—-that when referring to 
tenets and msfitutions of their religion, the Arabian Jews 
and Christians w'ould natumlly use the corresponding terms 
cstablishecL for a given tenet or institution, in the sacred 
language of the Synagogue and the Church, resj,iectively. In 
particular, they would he bound to do this in their congre¬ 
gational gatherings, when performing service and sacred 
rites, when holding forth their discourses, hotnilics and ser¬ 
mons. Tims the Jews would be wdl-nigh certain to refer to 
their lore as Torah, and to those cneaged in its dispensation 
as rabbis; the Giri.stians, whether Nestorians or Monophv- 
sites, would Just as certainly speak of their SLUiptiirc as the 
ICvangel; while both Jews and Christians wouKl refer to their 
day of resr and worship as Sabbath. In point of fact, these 
and a great many other non-Arabic word.s do occur, some 
witfi very considerable fretiiicniry, in the te.achingr; of Mu- 
liammad and tl(c vticabulary nf Idam in general: the Torah 
is iil~T<Tturah, rhe rabbis are r#w, the Evangel is 

(d-lnjit, and Sabbath is at-Ssln^ Tlie same tyfw of nun-.Ambic 
words are used by the poet Sammat mentioned above, who 
rlius furnishes us with explicit, if inadvertent, rcstimony as 
Tt> one sourer of supply for liorrowings of this kintl. 

The great diversity of sources upon which -Muhammad 
might liavt dmwm fnr tlie materials of his message is apt to 
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obliterate the rsa^'f tdentity of a given element, Thisa the 
ever-present problcni in the study of the voeabuliity of pritni- 
tive isbun is not so much to identif)' the large number of its 
Jewisli and Christian comjMnents, which is simple enou^i, 
as rather to determine which of these components had 
reached the Arabians by the general channels extant in pre- 
Islamic times artil which of them were absorbed by Muham¬ 
mad himself thmugii the missionary' work of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in his immediate environniient- Nor does the problem 
end here. Tlie diffictilcy of exact identification is often en¬ 
hanced by the linguistic afBnitj' of the sources, not withstand- 
mg their’great diversity. Quite apart from the overlapping 
of Jcwisii and Chrisrian materials, the languages of the 
SjTiiigoguc and of the Oriental Church, excepting only that 
of Byvamtiutn, are relateil to one another as well as to Arabic. 
Hence, a given religious term in Islam, whether legitimately 
Arabic or not, is frequently of such a kind that it might have 
been transmitted equally well from Abyssinia, Yemen, Mes¬ 
opotamia, Syria, or Palestine; e,g., the highly important 
Islamic terms “i)ay of Judgment,” al-Dtn, "Hell- 

fire,” Jahanfiarft, '‘Satan,” Shityfan, "sacrifice,” and 

many others. Only by minute linguistic analysis is it somc- 
tlnies fwssible to identify the immediate antecedent of a 
term of this kind as peculiarly Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac or 
Ethiopic, Even this, however, is not necessarily conclusive. 
Svriuc was used not only both by Ncsrnrtons and Monophy- 
sites but it wa.s virtually identical with the Mesopotamian 
dialects of the Jews and the Mandaeans: while Aramaic— 
more specihcally West Aramaic—was used in Palestine and 
Syria by Jews, Samaritans, Monophysites and Melkites 
alike. 

We arc confronted with a very similar situation in the 
study of tlir ideological and literary components of priml- 
livr Islam, with which components we shall find ourselves 
dealing in the main during the following di.scussion. The 
contributions of the two older religions, and particularly of 
Judaistn, are obvious and indeed omnipresent. But it is often 
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daring and ha-isardous to dcttnnint the exact source that is 
ultimately reflected in a given thesb, tenet or homily current 
in the teachings of Muhanunad. And it is even more hazard¬ 
ous todetinc not only the ultimate but tlie direct and immedi¬ 
ate source that supplied Muliammad with the ideological or 
lltcrat)' element in question. Yet, precisely this is the prime 
task in our study of the making of Islam, 

Inner Fovnoation 

A. TUrORT or RETZIATION 

The lio€>k = The Tarah 

We have seen already that reading and writing was a thing 
virtually ^ulkno^»^l among the Arabians, notwithstanding 
their highly d€%“elopcd literature, especially in the field of 
poetry. Except for die ctforts made in their behalf by Mos¬ 
lem iMWtrrityt tbe very considerable literary products of 
pre-lslamic Arabia would have remained unrecorded. Such 
a situation, in which literature is as vet whollv unrelated to 
the mechanism of written documentation, i*^ by no means 
exceptional among the ancient Semites, The |*oem (jArV, 
literally '‘knowledge'') of the pagan Arabian, just as the 
oracle {tdrd) of the Israelidsh priest and the vision 
of the Hebrew prophet, wa.s an inner process objectified 
only by the spoken word; it was ftirmorabln for its form or 
binding by its contents, but it had no independent existence 
otlier than in memory and no manner of recording except 
by recital. 

In this respect the pagan Arabians found themselves in 
sharp contrast to riie Jewish and Christian communities in 
their midsr, to w'hom literacy had long since become a com¬ 
mon, and indeed Indispensable, institution. By a develop¬ 
ment which need not concern us here, the Synagogue and no 
le.ss the Church had their most sacred possession in a litera¬ 
ture ohjectifird by written records. Here revelation and 
Scripture had become coextensive as well as coexistent. To 
the Jews, Torah is nut merely the contents of God's words 
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and cQUnnatidmcnts as revealed to Mos<$ but also the docu- 
n:ientation of these words imd comBumdiiieiitSt their written 
inanifcstation in a scroll or a book, liver since prophecy, 
oracle, revelation had been reduced to and mdeed replaced 
by Scripture, the cultivation of the latter conservation and 
copying of it, and above all diligent reading and study of 
it—was bound to become the foremost function of the Syna¬ 
gogue. In the language of the rabbis, “It is written m the 
Torah” or merely “It is written” k^tib) means as 

much as “It is God's Jimiand of man.” Hence, m the New 
Testament he graphe is often synonymous widi ko oofliar; 
and utterances like that of the jot and the tittle (Matt, 
5:18) or “They believed the Scripture” merely reflects a 
well established manner of referaing to things divine m 
terms of tljeir written documentation. 

Tltat the Jews of the Hejaz shared in the development 
just described we might assume U-forehand as a matter of 
course. But we need not dejienLl on a^rapiion. It is rendered 
superfluous by die overwlielming, if incidenral, testimony 
of Muhammad. In fact, if vie had no mtormution on the 
subject from indigenous Jewish sources, we could arnve at 
an accurate and detailed understanding ot the roncept ot 
revelation in Judaism by means of the jxirtment utterance; 
of Mulianimad alone. Inadvertently, he epitomiMs this 
basic feature of Judaism by his standard reference to the 
Jews as the ‘Teople of the Book" or, less frequently, “those 
who were given the Book”; and he leaves no doubt that he 
uses the word iil‘Kiliih in die sense in wUidt hitk-katub is 
used bv the rabbis, and hi graphs in the New Tesrament- He 
makes’God say, “We gave Moses the Book” (2:81 and 
save Moses the Guidance and made the Israel- 
r^s toit thfsook” (40=56) = ‘'We sent dot^ the Torah” 
feds'! ■ 'Wc save Moses the Book and established it as a 
Lidun;, for Ibe (17:1) : 

isnielites in iIk Book” (l 7 : 4 l. *' 

Guidance,” “the Torah" are used interchangeably: «ther 
occasions "the Book” is coupled with, rather than paralleled 
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tf*, qu;isi--synoii™oui} words of tlie siame kind In tilt "co^ r- 
nant of the prophets," by whidi Myliamnwid nieans n iaw 
concerning prophecy (und. which obviously rejiecta Dent. 
18:15), he makes God say to die Israelites, ‘‘Whatever Book 
and Wisdom 1 have given you" (3:75); or he makes Cod 
say o( ,'\bTahain, ".And We establidled uniong bis offspring 
die Prophetliood und the Book” (’9:26; cf. 57:26). Similar 
coupling tt'e meet in God’s w'ords, ’'W'c liavt given Moses 
the Book und tiie Salvation" (2 ryo), or, "We have given the 
Israciitei, the Book, und the Lasv, .tnd the Proplicthood” 
( 4 i;i 5 lcf. 6:89). 

T’/ii* hi other of the Book 

If iti~Kitab is thus clearly employed by MiibammaJ to 
denote die contents of God's revflution to Moses, he uses 
the vocable just ;is clearly in it.s concrete signification; the 
Book eiTiltodying thut contents, the written record of its 
volume and wording. In truth. al-Kituif means just as much 
the one thing as the other: and its rendering by some such 
lit ndiailys as "tiie Book itnd the Wisdom” or “the Bi>ok and 
the Guidance” is always iinplit-d arid, as we have just seen, 
often expressed, Accordrngh, each of the two .signifitatitms 
may be found referred to in temlit of tlir other, with no sharp 
line nf dciiui rent ion between the divine realm of the Book 
and its human realm. Many of his pertinent utterances 
clearly reflect the rabbinical idea tliut the Torah hajil eiistcd 
witli Cod prior to its revelation aiul even prin'r to die creation 
of hcai'ens and earth, and tliar it had indeid served as a sort 
of blueprint for creation. This primeval Tomh. to which 
Muhammad somedmes refi-ni as the "Mother of the Botjk," 
would naturally liave hem written by God Himself. In facL 
lie tria’iiei God say, "We have written for the Israelites that 
- * li^ve wTictrn for them therein . . 

(,^ 49 ) i “ We have wiiiten in the Psalter” fli tio?); "We 
have written for him [for Moses] in the Tablets’' (7:142); 
refiecting a rabbinical intfrijretation of Gen. 1:14, Mubam* 
mad sjiys that the twelve montlis were esrablished "in the 
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Book of God on the day He tnsited heavens and earth" 
{9:36). 

It would seem, too, that tlie "Mother of the Book" came 
to be connected in Muhaminad's mitul—or better no dtmbt 
in the mind of the Jews or Cbristianii of liis milieu—witli 
tw'o other kinds of heavenly bonks: namely, the divine tab¬ 
lets that were believed to contain all future bapj^enings of 
the tttiiver&e and tilt race, and the divine register recording 
the destiny and deeds of the individual soul. "For every 
event there is fmention inj a Book: God deletes what He 
wills or confirms; with Him Ls the Mother of the Birok” 
(13:38 f.). It is, indeed, as if God Himself drew, for His 
omniscience, upon this total record: "There is not 11 hidden 
thing in heavens or earth but it is in a clear Book" ( 27: 77 ) > 
"He knows the unseen; there does not escat« Him as much 
as the weight of an atom in heavens or earth; f heir is naught 
smaller or bigger than that except it is in a clear Book” 

( 34:3>. Consult also 3 ;: 12: 23 ^64 :6: f cf. 10 :62 ; n :8); 
20: j4- 

Undoubtedly, it is with this idea in mind, the idea of an 
all-inclusive heavenly Book, that Muhammad often applies 
to God die verb "to write" in the sense of "to establish, to 
order, 10 prescribe, to promise, to decree, to impose" and the 
like, whereby the verb may refer not only to the past but to 
the present and the future as well, and may even be found 
employed in supplicathm. Thus Moses is miuJe to say to the 
Israelites, "Enter the Holy l.and which God has W'rirten 
down for you” (5:24) : in an utterance strongly reminiscent 
of a rabbinical sentiment Muhammad says of God, "He 
has w’rittcn mercy upon Himself' t6:i2, 54). To Moses’ 
prayer. "Write Thou down for us good in this world and the 
Hereafter," God replies, “I shall write it down” (7:15.0; 
similarh-. the Disciples pray, "Write Tliou us down among 
the witnesses" (3'46), Nofewortliy also arc utterances like 
“Nothing will befall us save what God has wrirren down 
upon us" (9:51; cf. 58:21); "Cod writes down what they 
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conc«iiJ’‘ (4:83): 'We sball write down what they said” 
(3:177: 19:82; abq 36:11). 

For the group as well as the individual—but specirkally, it 
would seem, for the latter—die heavenly Book signifies also 
the balance sheet to be applied on the eschatological day of 
reckoning. On that d:iy "fhe Book shall be put up” (18:47; 
39:69); "the sheets lot the Bookj shall be sprcaii out” 

(81: j o) i ”each group shall be called to its Book_'This is 

Our Biiok which speaks about you the truth' ” (4^:27 f.); 
‘‘:md every man, ►., We shall bring forth to him on the day 
of resurrection a Book which he will find spread open” 
( 17:14; ef, 17:73: 69:19, 25). As is well known, these no¬ 
tions of celestial planning and escliatological liOf»kkeeping 
with their Babylonian and Persian coloring have become an 
integral and popular part of the beliefs held in rabbinical 
Judaism, where the Tablets of Destiny are tx'casionally 
confused with the preexistent Iwavctily Torah: and there is 
no reason to doubt that they were less popular and, for that 
matter, less confused among the Jews of the Heja/. The 
Synagogue has lent these notions a prominent place in the 
liturgj of New Year's and the Day of Atonement. Indeed, 
such forniulas occurring in this liturgy as "VVrite Diou us 
down in tiic Book of Life,” “And write Thou down to good 
life all the children of Thine covenant,” “Thou wilt open 
the Book of records,” “And Thou wilt write down their de¬ 
crees,” might well have been directly responsible for wme of 
the utterances of Muhammad wliich we liavc quiHeti. 

The Booh and ihe Rahhis 

What Muhammad has to say about the Jews of his en¬ 
vironment amounts to a further demonstration, if such were 
needed, that It seas in their midst, in prolongeti and close 
association with them, that he acquired the intimate famil¬ 
iarity' with the Jewish concejn of revelation which we have 
found him to display. Some of his references to the Jews have 
a direct bearing on that concept and arc therefore W special 
interest in our present connection. Unfortunately, most of 
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the rclcv^rjt statttnents datf from thr time when, beciiiiae of 
their op|> 0 :>ition to him as a prophet, his attitude towards 
them had changed froni friendliness and admiration to dis¬ 
trust and eventually to downrigiit hostility. But this does not 
lessen the historical value of his obseri'ations, however jw- 
kmicaJ and caustic the point he intends to bring out often is. 
The decisive tiling is tliat the Jews of his environment, we 
are told, adhere to the B<h)L as their higiiest possession, hold¬ 
ing it up as their source of divine revelation, reading it and 
copying it, reciting, studying and eapiumiing it. No wonder 
that he, w'irh a genius for coining a plirase, had cotne to reler 
to them as “tile people of the Book,” 

This picture remains intact even in his mnod^ of anger and 
reproach. "Doye preach piety [to others |,” he once addresses 
rhem, “but forget t-our souls, yet ye yourselves recite the 
Book?*' ( 2 v 8 j ). On another occasion, he makes Gabriel ask 
him, “Ilow shall they make thee their judge- seeing tliat in 
their hands is the Torah containing the Judgment of God'?" 
(5*47)- same riietorieal vein: *'^^'ho did send 

down the Book which. Moses brought as a light and guidance 
to tlic people [andj which ye copy into acrtdU?” ( 6 :cji]). 
Referring no doubt to an cxtracanonical code in their posses¬ 
sion. he states. 'The)' write the Book with their hands and 
then pnn’laim: This is from God!” (2:73): further, 
twist their tongues about the Book, so that 3*e should think it 
to he of the Book; but it is not of tire Book! And they say 'It 
is from God,' but it is not from God” (3:72). This utterance 
of Muhammad would betray a very fine and true appraisal 
of the attitude of the mbbis toward p<»tcanonical law, if tiic 
lust clause had been intended by him as part of their staifr 
ment; namely. “And they say: It is from God and yt-t it is 
not from Cod," which is sj-ntaetically quite possible and 
w'ould well account for his branding the statement as a twist¬ 
ing of tongues, 

mare intimate obsrrv'ation alxiut the makr-up of 
autliority in Judaism is his utterance that the prophets gave 
judgment to the Jews by the guidance and light of the Torah, 
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wK(k tlnf "kjihbij. anti tlir Dturton^’” i^€l so "b> rhat which 
they [alone J have been entrajited to guard ol die Hook of 
God* and to which tlicy | alutie | have been witnesses" (5 
He even comes close to giving us a dciinirion of the duties 
«f the mhbis as he had known them. In an exhortation obvi¬ 
ously addressed to the leaders of the Jewish community in 
Medina and tnicndcd to allay their sicspieinns, he says; 
’'Remain ye Rabbis by virtue of y our having taught the Book 
and by virtue of your having cx|xnmded it” ( 3:7:1). 

T he Btfok = The Evattgei 

The epithet "People of the Bonk" Muliaminad also applies 
to the Christians f cf, 4*>^41 • occasionally' he refers to them 
as thr 'Teotile of the Evangel” (5:51). This is closely m 
keeping with hUidea of the Christian revelation and of Jesus 
as Its human exponent. Essentially, it is the idea that the 
revelation of Jesus is that nf a prophet sent liy Cod tti “pon- 
Hrm” or "verify” the revelation of ^lo-ws, I think it highly 
probable that this idea was conveyed to Muhammad by 
Christians with reference to the many New Testament pas¬ 
sages tt'hrre an utterance or an act of Jesus, or an event bear- 
ing on His life, is said to have occurred stp that a word of 
Scripture "might be fulfillett" (Matt. 1:22; 2:1 23; and 

elsewhere). Semantically the Arabic word used by Muham¬ 
mad for "confirming" or "verifying" tomes so close to the 
"fulfilled” of the New Testament, that the former might 
very well represent a bona fide rendering of tlie htttet. Ex¬ 
cept that* psychologically* t[ie idea appealed so mtidi to the 
personal and religious temper of \luiiammad that he sitw in 
i? the verj' essence of Jesus* mission. It is conctiv.ible, how¬ 
ever, that even in this hi: was merely guided by a particular 
brand of Christianity extant in his immediate mvironmem. 

The fact is that in the mind of Muhammad the revelation 
of Jesus is essentially a repetition of that of Moses, for the 
sole purpose that the teachings of the Torah might lie "eon* 
firmed"—^it is very tempting to say “might be fulfilled"—bv 
those of die Gospel* Apart from this specific fearure, then, w'c 
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iind MuhamriTiitl applying tlic very ^uiiie pLrascolog}'^ lo tlic 
Icgac)* of Chrifytiiinity wlddi we have seen him use so httingly 
with regard to the legacy of Judaism. He makes God Him¬ 
self say, *’We gave Moses the Book , -, and We gave Jesua, 
son of Mary, the Evidetices” ( 2 ; 8 l); "‘We gave him the 
Evangel" (jy ‘- 7 ) * ‘'^hile Jesus is made to say of God, "He 
has given me the Book and has made me a prophet** (19:31). 

Speaking to Jesus Cod says, "I taught thee the HiK>k and 
the Wisdom anti the Torah and the Evangel" (jrt 10), and 
in trl'crence to him: "We Itave given him the Evangel, con¬ 
taining Guidance and Light, and confirming what there was 
before him of the Torah" (5:50) i in the message to Mary: 
“Hr will teach him the &H>k anti the Wisdorri an<J the 
Torah and the Evangel and | make him J a nirssenger to the 
Israelites" 1 314.3J: in turn Jesus is nuule to say to the Jews: 
“I have ctiiiic to you with ii sign ftom yoitr !.ord ... to con- 
firm what there was heffite me of the Torah" ( 3 i 4 - 5 '-l 4 .i' 
a narration that seems to reflect that of Luke 1, Muliammud 
makes Cix! say even to John, ’'T;ike thou the Hook W'lth 
(lower" (19:13: cf. Lk. 1176 iT.): of Mary he says, "She 
lielje%'ed in the word of her 1 -ot <1 and His Books*’ (66:12); 
and he voices disjipproval of Jews and Christians denouncing 
one another, seeing that “they borh recite the Book*’ {21107 ), 
By these .-md ^imihit utterances Muhammad clearly implies 
that, sintxr both Moses and Jesus w*ere given the Book, die 
Torah and tilt- Evangel are each in itself only a part of the 
heavenly Btwik, 

jritl ffj the B^ok 

Muhammad gives emphatic expression to his awareness 
tliat it is pivsilile, and highly dc.sirablc, to reach monotheism 
witJiiiut the aid of revelation. He dwells with particular rel- 
is4i oil the instance of Abraham, who liad arrived at the idea 
of a single Cod of tJie world by bis own power of reasoning, 
independent of guidance from the Book i 6 : 67 ' 7 ^l' Well 
known are mbhinical utretaticrs to the same effect, such as the 
statement of the Mjshn.ah (Qidd. 4 -m patriarch 
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performed ali the preceptii of the Torah before the liitter 
‘‘was given." Altogether, the greatness of Abraham and the 
high perfection of his religious gcoius constitute an ever- 
popular topic in the ajKicn'phal atid agadic lUeraturc, which 
can be shown to have lent color and substance to the picture 
drawn Ip'Muhammad, This would clearly indicate tiuit the 
piety of Ahraham was also a trccjurnt topic of insmictton 
and edification among the Jews of Muhammad’s intea-ouTse, 
who would naturally draw on that literature. But the pecul¬ 
iar lascinaiion with w^hlch he follows tlic career of the patri¬ 
arch makes it apparent that he saw in it an analogy to his 
own career. Hetict the epithet hnjilf which he pointedly, and 
no doubt deliberately, applies to Abraliam. Hanif, m fact is 
the standard attribute of the patriarch in tiie utterances of 
Muhammad, often coupled, antithetically, with the phrase 
y ct not an idolator," 

An aU but ttlenrical word is employed in the Targum 
yiafiSpa) and in Sj-riac (^ha/ipa) m the sense of "a pagan, a 
heatlieti a Gentile," and since in pre-lslamic times there 
existed no Arabic equivalent, it is highly probable 
that Arabian Jews and Christians had come to borrow this 
word lor rheir vemacular; very jxjssibly Muhammad had 
heard them apply it to himself, IVc may even go a step fur¬ 
ther and recognize tliat eventually Li»Tf came to be em¬ 
ployed. in particular, to denote a "heathen" who had been 
inverted .and thus it could serve as an Arabic equivalent 
for proselyte" ,as well. In tfic mouths of luitive Jews and 
Christians the word would tuiturally have been used with a 
measure of snobbery and derision; and rhis is jierliaps why 
later on Muliammad preferred to designate his own converts 
as ffrar/rwif/i rather than fmtjafJ’. It is vi-cll to bear in mind 
^iit in the Agada Abraham is sometimes called a "proselvtc" 
and that in the language of the rabhia, too, this epi thet 
of honor 13 often used with more tfian a grain of caustic salt. 

There can be little doubt, at any rate, that in hjg owm 
utterances Muhammad employs the word kanif to df,scrihe 
persons who, although not belonging to the "People of the 
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Btx>k.'* atiii therefore profwrly cbsscd as “heathens,” have 
penetrated to the belief in one Cod of the world. To him, 
such a person i>ar ejcctrllencc was Abraljmvi, On one iKcasion 
Muhamftuid is ordered to say concerning himself: “As for 
me, niy I^rd has guided me to a straight path, a lasting reli¬ 
gion, the confession of Abraham [who was] a heathen yet 
wag not among the idolators" (0:j62) ; and in a word from 
Cod to Muhammad: ‘'Thercinwn We inspired thee: Follow 
thou the confession of Abraham [who wasj a heathen, yet 
was not among the idolators” (16:114)* and in another 
utterance; “They [the People of the Book] maintain; Ye 
must be Jews or Chrisrians, [so) ye will be guided. Say thou: 
Nay, [whataiwutj the confession of Abraham [who was] a 
heathen, yet was not among the idolators!" (2rug). Once 
he exclaims; “Wlio is more beautiful in religion than one 
w'iio surrenders himself to God, in smeerityt and follows the 
confession of Abraham as a heathen I" (4:114). In an utter¬ 
ance addressed to the People of the Book, lie says “Why do 
ye argue alrout Abraham, although neither the Torah nor the 
livanEsl w'ere .sent down except after his titnet” (3:58). .And 
consistently: “-Abraham was nor a Jew, nor was he a Chris¬ 
tian ; rather he was a heathen ( A■surrenderinghimself 
to God (muff/man) and not one of the idolators" (3:60). 

If nevertheless Gotl did “send down the Book" to some of 
His mcsMUigcis, sucli as Moses and Jesus; it is I>ecau5e of its 
force as “a light and guidance." as an imanswemhle evidence 
(ifayyifUih) of the divine truth, as a tangible manifestation, 
"a sign" (JyjA). of His will. It is noteworthy that in this 
connection Muhammad often u.ses the word "for the people” 
as if implying that, whereas outsranding individ¬ 
uals may obtain salvation out of thrir own resources, this 
may not be expected of the muhitude, who need the guidance 
of "signs'* and the demonstration of "evidences.*’ Only by 
such a demonstration <Io the people to whom it was sent down 
become subject to the truth, and does its disregard become an 
offense, an act nf disotiedicnee and imbelief. Muhammad 
makes God say: "We sent Our messengers with the Evidences 
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and Wt sent du^ n with them the Biwk and the Balance^ that 
the jjeopk should prevail tti cfiiitty" [ 57:2i). The Book was 
given to Moses as "a light and a guidance for the prupU” 
(6:91); **as demonstrations tor thr people, as a gutdanire, 
and as an fact of] mercy” (28:4.3'): “as a spi'cihcation for 
even'thing, as a guidance, and as an fact oi”] mercy" (6: 
155 ). In keeping with the tcrminolosy of Judaism, where 
the Torah and indeed each of it: precepts K:tvc the weight 
of a iffrJr, Muhammad refers to the Book as a ■'covenant,'* a 
treaty by which alone rhe parties tlmt enter it liecome respon¬ 
sible to one another. “Has tliere not been laid ui>iin them the 
covenant of tlicBookV" (7:168). "VVhen God took the cove¬ 
nant of those who were given the Book | He said]: Surely, 
ye shall make it manifest to the people anti shall nor conceal 
it" (3:18+), 

The rabbis, indeed, take flir ^losition that, while a iieathen 
may Iwcome the equal of a High Priest by volunteering to 
.study the Torah, his merit would have been |;[reaitr hatl he 
been under obligation to do so (mnirjrAvh ■ con¬ 

tra rily, the heathens, since they have not received the Torah, 
are neither subject to its fulfillmrnr nor punishable for its 
neglect: they even have a Just piicvance that the Torali 
should have been impo^jrd exclusively upon Israel f B, 

Zara ab-^a), Muhammad clearly follow'*^ thi!= atritude, which 
he cnultl not possibly have lailed to ohi-erve in the theory 
and practice of the Jews of his environment, He makes Mosc.s 
admonish the people to ’'renirmher the grace of God towards 
you when He appointCil prophets .imongymi .. . and gave 
you wh;it He had not given anyone else" f j:23). .Wl he 
often fToints to the dire consequeruTs nf ‘’thuse who conceal 
the e^'idmev^ and the guidance w'hkh We have sent down, 
after Wr liavr made this manifest to the people in tlir Bwk" 
(2:i 54;cf. 2:86, 207:4:163). But most remarVahlr, for its 
bluntness and all bur halachic precision, is hi^ utterance: 
‘‘Those of the People of the Book who disbelieved and the 
pagans did not become deceder'i f from the truth] until there 
hiii! come to them the Evidence 1 a messenget from God recit- 
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ing pu rifled aliccts tlutt comprise Books everhistittg. Nor did 
those who have been given the Book sepiirate [in 10 believers 
and dLsbelieversJ except alter there had come to them the 
Evidence” (98:1-3). 

Tht' The Koran 

Next to ills ioeShhle experience on Me. Hira', no single 
factor may be said to Iravc played more decisive a part in the 
shaping of Muliamuiad's career, and hence in the making of 
Islam, than the theory of reveiation as it had cry'stalliaed in 
Judaism long before his time. We have seen liow deeply it 
had impressed itself on his miiul, how thorougtrly he bad 
familiarized himself with its various pliases and implications, 
and h(W accurately he described ita pragmatic fimctioning 
among both die Jews and the Giristians within his obser^ a- 
tion. Without the truly astonishing susceptibility' tliat en- 
ableil him to appropriate that theory, his own revelation on 
M(. Hira’, if it had at all materialized, would most likely 
have remained an episode of no practical consequences. With 
it, the path before him was determined in its essential cour^ 
and direction. If God's voice and word, the AltSJit did 
come down to him it could only have come down in the man¬ 
ner lie knew so well from the People of the Book: in the 
nvanncT the word of God had descended to Hb prophets and 
messengers ’'before.” And if wliat had come down to him was 
Hi become a "light and guidance” to others, for this, too, 
precedents had been firmly establisUed "beltire”; it was ini- 
tinted in the instance of Moses and it was ’'verified In that 
of Jesus, To become a light and guidance for the multitude. 
God's word must reach them by the same clear "signs” and 
indisputable “evidences” by which it had reached the Jews 
and Christians "before." Thus the Rook was liounil to become 
The central theme of Miiharamad's own message to "all the 
world." 

11« never tires nf playing upon It, by rtperition, expansion, 
Viirlation. God Himself describes the revelation to Muham- 
rn.id as "a blessed Book which We have sent down to thee 
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that they may contemplate its signs” (38:28,}; "U is signs 
[and] evidences” (39:48); 'Hecitc thou what lias been 
revealed to thre of the Book of thy l-ord" (18:26); "We 
have sent down npon thee the Book as a clariiication of c verj * 
thing* as a guidance and |an act of] mercy” (16:91; cf. 
7:50). Consult also 29'46; 39:2; 4:106; 4:113; 42:52: 
28:86; 29:47. 

While in these and similar utterances “the Book" Is clearly 
whiU has come down from God to Muhammad* in other utter¬ 
ances it is what Muhammad is in turn to deal out to the 
people. Idence in many instances it figures in the superscrip¬ 
tions and rhe npenins: formulas of tire indi^iilual Chajitcrs or 
Sunihs: “This is the Book” (2:1); "The?ie are the signs of 
the Book” {13:1); “These are the signs of the wise Bonk" 

(lo;i ; 31 :l); “These are the signs of the clear Book" (i2;t: 
26:1; 28:1); and with omisston of the painoniinal subject: 
"(This is] a Hook that has been sent down to thee" (7:1). 
See also 11 :i; 39:1; 40:1 ;4?:i ;46;i ;cf. 32:1 *42:1. Once 
the Book is even replaced by Chapter: "|This is] a Surah 
which We have sent dow n and sanctioneii and We have sent 
down in it signs | and | evidences” {24:1), in three of the 
Surahs that open with an adjuration formula the Bonk serves 
as the object: "By the Book tluit makes cteiir 1“ (43 : ( ; 44:1); 
"By the Miumt I By tin* Book inscrilierl on pjm hmtmt un¬ 
rolled!” (52:1-5), the latter adjumtion apparently referring 
to the Hook in terms of tile Sacred Scroll of the Synagogue, 
hence no doubt the association with the Mount* w hich 

term Ls employ^ed by Muhammad fur Mt. Sinai os the locale 
of the Mosaic revelation. On one of the occasions W'hcfe Mu- 
harnmad tells the stories of the messengers of “Ixifore,” he is 
bid by Gabriel to enter each story in the Book: "Relate lliou 
in the Boc»k 1 the story of | Maty ” ( 19:16 ); "Aiul relate thou 
in the Book (thestory of] Abraham" (19:42), and so forth. 

Insofar as the revelation was sent down to him ’’from 
God." Muliamniati coivccives of it as identical in origin and 
function with “wlv.it bad l>i:rn sent down before." In this 
sense, he employ's “the Bwik" as a general term which he 
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applies iiidjs<.Titiiinately to the revelation of Moses, to that 
Jesits, auii utliis omi revelation as well* .Accordingly, the 
Book sent doTsu TO him had its origin in the heavenly arche¬ 
type, the Mother of the Book; it was sent :is a light, and guid¬ 
ance for the people; and it was designed to share the pnrtn> 
iitar tunetioii of the revelation of Jesus in that it verified 
the truth ot its former DianitVstatiuns. Indeed, his own rex'- 
elation. is nor only "verifying’^ that ttufii, but it is also 
"vouching for it*' {mukaymimin 'alnyfii) —an Aramaic term 
prominently employed in tlie religious literature of the Jews 
and the Christians* 

Insofar, however, as liis revelation was to assume human 
proportions and to be cast into concrete "signs*' and tan¬ 
gible "evidences,'* Muhammad is aware of course that it 
diflcred from its two predecessors as tlic latter differed from 
one another. Tlic three messages from God were manifesta- 
tiotw of the same Book, to lie sure, but they were not the 
same manifestations as well, d he Ihjok brought to the Israel¬ 
ites by Moses xvas the Torah, the BxH>k of Jesus to the Chris¬ 
tians was the Evangel, while the Boot as pnK’hiimcd and 
recited by himself was the Koran. It is quite possible, and 
indeed probable, tliat in ' Koran” tQtfr'uwl wc have an at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Jews of tire Heja?. to form an -‘Vrab’* 
civrd eiuivalent of "reading, reciting." 

which latter came tube used in rabhinkat Hebrew as a tenn 
for Scnptiuc, thus rriirescnfing a ftynonymi of Torah- It thus 
lent itself well as an appelhttlon for rlie particular manifes¬ 
tation of the Book fo Muhammad, since in contrast to 
“Torah" and “Evanger* it sounded like a ivord in "clear 
A.rabic." The imiHjrtant thing is that lie is uwate that xvith 
its apjwarance tiic religious status of the Jew^ and Christian.^ 
bus undergone a profound change. Tiicy are no longer "those 
who were given the Bonk” plain and simple, but rather "those 
who were given the Biwk before.” By its new manifestation 

_ Ilf last bstallment, as it were—the Jews and Christians 

have been reduced to owners of p<jri of the Book and, unless 
they acceiTt the added signs and evidences of the Koran, they 
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nu longer adiiEre to all ot tht Book. Ami a turtlier point of 
distinction is that tlie new manifestatioit of the Book has been 
in Arabic. But this did not alter its cv^uality in essence witli 
the Torah and the Kvangel; on the contraty'! his proclama¬ 
tion of the Koran in clear, lucid Arabic, rather than in the 
foreign language ot those who were given the Book before, 
was the surest kind of proof of its direct descenJence from 
God (cf. 16:105), 

The fact of the matter is that Muhammad emulates the 
Jewish-Christian theory' of revelation even M'hcn stressing the 
distinction of his own message. Indeed, one gains the definite 
impression that, in his effort to make converts for his Book, he 
employs tlie very same arguments which in the past lie liad 
heard tlie Jews and Christians tEse when endeavoring to con* 
v trt him and others to ihetT HookT so that his pleading with 
them has the force of an sr^umentum iid conceistii “OIi, vc 
to whom the Book has Ivren given, believe ye in what We 
have [now} sent down to connrni what ye possess" {4:50!; 
"This Koran h^ not such as to have been invented [hy any¬ 
one] apart from f.md; but it is a confirmation of what pre¬ 
ceded it and a specification of the Book" (10:38). See al'ni 
3:2i 10:94; 35:28 f.; 3:22; 2:95. 

Precisely this is the quintessence of his challenge: rhat the 
Arabic Korun is nuthing hut a manifest:]don of the Book on 
a par with its previou.s iTianifestations. and those who acorpt 
or reject the one must of necessity accept or reject the other. 
He is never more solemn than when rmphasking the identity 
of the Koran as fhc Hook. He makes God say: ''Behold We 
have made it [the Bunk] an Arabic Koran ... und l>ehold it 
w'as in the Mother of the Book with Us” ( 43:2-3); ''Veriiv, 
il is a Koran noliTe, in a Biwk ttrasured” (56.76 f.) ; "Pre¬ 
ceding it was the Bixik of Moses, a mixlel and |an act 
of I mercy; and this is but a verifying Book in Arabic speet'h” 
(46:11), Cont.ij|t also 39:29; 41 12:2: 22:112- 13:37; 

42:5:36:1: I : 27:1 : i8;i. 
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ii Nesu people of the Boot 

ThrougliDut the vicissitudes ol his career, Muhanimad 
upheld uppermost the idea not Oiuly of a single God of tfie 
world but also—^and in this he belonged to a large class of 
religious dreamers and re formers before and after him—of 
mankind as a single ooniniumty united in the belief of such 
a God. In the past, so he had learned, individual heroes and 
prophets had made strides towards the realisation of this 
idea, but Moses was the first to initiate monotheism as a 
binding force; and he did so by the evidence atul covenant of 
die Torali, a revelation and manifestiition of Gc»d's own B<><>k 
sent down to him by God Himself; thus he succeeded in 
uni tin g the Israelites in the belief of a single God of the 
world. Subset |tiently, when Itecause of difterenees and dis¬ 
agreements among the Israelites a need arose to reinforce the 
worked Moses, to rrdedkate the people to their inheritance, 
this was done by a further manifestation of God's Book r by 
the Evangel sent down to Jesus that he tniglit reunite the 
people in God. “my Ijord and your Lord”: that he might 
serve as an “example to the children of Israel,” verify the 
revelation, in their possession, ami solve the dlfFerences among 
them;but his message,tiX),like that of Mwes was only partly 
successful (3^44; 5-*48 ff.: 43:5-9; 61:6, 14). 

Thus a new reinforcement was needed ; and it was effected 
by a Rtill further manifestation of Coil's Book and he. Mu- 
hanunad. was chosen as the messenger. "It was sent down 
upon him from God wirli the truth to verify, and to vouch 
for, whatever manifestation of the Bookliad previously been 
sent down” (5:52). He w-a.s made a messenger of the one 
God of the world to all of the human race f 34127; 7: i 57 f.), 
and there can be no doubt that he firmly hcUcveii [hat he 
would succeed in bringing to full realization the work begun 
bv Moses and continued by Jesus. Me was equipped with 
powerful evidence and impregnuHlr premises to win over the 
People of the Book: their own evidence, the premise? of their 
own logic. They could not possibly accept one manifestation 
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of Gn<l's Book and r^rject anothrr or beliei'c !$omr of His 
mrssrn|Tcrs ami disbelieve others (4:149), T«* win over the 
jxtgans, he was equipped with the wtmclrr tif God's revelation 
having now come down as an Arabic Koran. He was even 
equipped to convert the Jinn; having Ifstencil to a recitation 
of the Koran, they went hack t<r their kinsfolk ami said; "We 
have heard a Book which has been sent down after Moses, 
verifying what preceded it, guiding to the Truth" (46:29; 
cf. 72:1)- it was precisely in lits message to the People 
of the Boiik, to whom it merely verilied tfieir own truth and 
was only .sent to clarify their disagreements among tliem- 
selves (16:66). that he too failed. To be sure, the>" did not 
weaken rtw force of his argument. He had challenged them 
to admit that rheir revelation and his were at one, “that we 
shall serve naught but God" (jj). Over against the 
mutual denunciations of Jews and Christians (2:107), he 
had culled ufon them to unite in their own belief of a single 
G^ni by accejjting "the Torah and the Evan^icl and what li:i.s 
[now] been set down from your l.ord." Hut far from having 
rhis effecr. his revelation only stfengthmed them in rheir 
arrogance and unbelief ( 5 And consistent with the logic 
of his plea is the effort which Cwl accorded him in his dis- 
appointment O'Ver its failure: “If tliry reject thee, messenger.^ 
have surely been rejected Iwrfore rhv rime who had come with 
the evidences and the Psalms ami the light-giving Book" 
( 3:1 «i : cf. 6:3.;; 2214 3: ,35:4, 2,3). 

Me did aiwerd in converting liis own rjeoplt m the belief 
in a single God of die world and in His H(N»k. This was the 
luginning of Islam, to remain for all time its basis: that liie 
belief in Gml and the lielicf in rlie Book are rantaiiOMint to 
each other. In the formal wording of tliis teiu t 7’Aerf f/ rrn 
^od but Allah ( tlic God )—Muhammad u the mesicnoer of 
Allah, W'hcreby mcssi'niftr merely means the brtngcr of Al¬ 
lah's message (rfrJ/a//), the human tninsmirter of the Book 
() :7i; 6:124. and elsewhere). In Himself G(hI "the Lord 
of heavens am! earth," "th^ creator of all things," but in rela¬ 
tion to the worshiper "Allah is my protector who has sent 
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down the Book" t7:i9.vL Therein lay for MuhaminuJ the 
crucial test of his jnissioii, tlie sole crutrrioii of hi^ triumph. 
The f ronsfercncfc was complete, titoroo^hgo'tn^ and astonish¬ 
ingly con>iatfcnt- All tlic synonyms of (he Book in the Iwnds 
of the Jews and Christians, ail tlu; adjectives and attiihutej 
which we have seen him use of the IWah and the Evangel, he 
tins twen led to apply to lus own manifestation ol God's 
BcHik: it is or it oifcts hidit, guidimce. wisiiom, salvation, 
propbethood, signs, evidences. 1 tie Book ts at once the prem¬ 
ise, the demonstration, and the object of his teuclung to the 
Arabians whom tie lud already won over and <'f his pleadings 
with those still to be converted. 

To the Jews and Christians Muhammad itemonstrated the 
binding force of his message by its being but 4 new' manifesta¬ 
tion of their own Bixik- To the Arabians, on the other hand, 
hr demonstrates hts racsisage as. no less binding, seeing that 
their pagan lore has no BiH>k and no evidence to stand on. 
VN'ha lever counterarguments were offered by tlir latter he 
holds to be just as gratuitous os tlio>c suivanced by the fomier. 
Some of the A rabians had mainiaincd that in refusing to fol¬ 
low his message from Alhlll they mendv olmyed ilie legacy of 
their fathers and their gods. Bui how van anyone “argue 
about Allah without know l< dge or guidance or a light-giving 
Bookf' (22:8; ; ‘ which ye 

study?’* (68:37) i see also 4^120x 35:38; cf. 46:3; 3443. 
Others had maintiiined that hh message did not involve 
fliem, since it verified a Book that w;is sent down for two 
other parties, the Jew's and the Christ)ans. But this was no 
longer true now that the new evidence bail come w'ldi its new 
giiuiuncc and mercy (ft: 1.57 f,). "We have sent among yon 
a messenger, one of your ow-n, to recite to you otir signs, to 
purify you. to teach you the Bc>t>k and the Wisdom, and to 
teach you what ye did not know before” (2:14.6; cf. 3:» 58; 
62:2 )" Through him they have now tieconic a People of the 
B(x>k no less tl«m the Jews and the Christians, And w'hile he 
lias failed to unite the latter under the new manifestation, he 
adtimnishe:. liis follmvers to unite in the “belief in all of the 
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^cwk” (3; 115), not merely in one particubi manifestation 
of i[. 

Muhainmad*s formulation of the basie tenet of Islajti Eh:tt 
may well be older than the one quoted above is: "Say yc: We 
believe in Allah and what has been sent down to us, and what 
has been sejit down to Abraham and Ishnuiel and Isaac and 
Jacob and the Patriarclis, and w'hat lias been given to Moses 
and Jesus, and what has been given to the Prophets from 
their Lord; we make no distinction between any of them r it 
is to Him that wc are submissive" (:i;i3o; 3178). In a 
variant of (he same formula a phrase is added tlvit obvicmsl v 
reflects Israel’s reply to Moses in Deuteronomy 5:27. Here 
Mufiammad and his followers “believe in Allah and His 
angels and His Books and His messengers ... and they sty: 
We shallhearandobcy’'C2:285). 

In arguing with Jews and Christianii, Mulianimad's fol¬ 
lowers are to stress this universalbtic scope of their basic 
tenet: "Say ye; VVe believe in wivar has been sent down to us 
and [also in wliiit | lias been sent do^m to you; our God and 
your God are one and it is to Him that we are submissive 
t20^5: l^rst and above all. [lowever. they are to 

lielieve in A Halt's messenger from artumg tliemwlves and his 
raanifestution of the Book in rheirown clear Arabic language 
(4:i3j;cf. 20:)93 tf.). to follow it lOriyfi), to read it and 
to recite it C 73120; 35 rafj; 2 r 115), to study it (cf. fi8:37), to 
cleave to it (7:169), Muhanimad has even given his follow¬ 
ers the exact date in which "the Koran was sent down as a 
guidance to men and as evidences of the guidance and salva¬ 
tion" : in the month of Ramadan, in the Night <if al-Qadr 
(ittSi; 97'^ I 44 ** f-.K which month and night were to 
assume great religious significance for his followers, “Fasting 
[of Ramadan! was prescribed for you as il was ordered to 
those before you" f 2:(79). The rahhis^ ton. it will be remem¬ 
bered, had tstahlished the date of the giving of the Torah i it 
was the sixth day of Siwan, the dare of the Feast of Weeks} 
and it is entirely possible that alreiidy the Jews of Medina 
knew of the great myRtical significance of the Niff fa t>f 
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*ot. To Mtihaimii!vd the Night of a 1*01(11 Is 1>ctter chati a 
thousand months I *‘in it the ingeh and the spirit caine down 
by petmisaon of their Lord” ( 97 * 4 )' Mid rash speaks of 

thousands of angels that ascended vrith God uj^n Sinai to 
■fficness tlif revelation of the Torah (Ejsovi. R* 29:^)- 
Thus Islam was founded on a ready*rnade dieory of tevc- 
latton tliat had resulted from the gradual development of the 
religious history of Judaism: the theory of revelation as a 
Holy Scripti a heavenly emanated Btwk. It was in cotise- 
quence of this theory that Jew's and Christians had been the 
universal disseminators of the art of writing and. as we have 
seen, had greatly contributed to the spread of literary in the 
riejaz. And it was by Muhanunad’s forthright, tliorough- 
goingi persistent emulation of this theory including the 
Iieculiarly Christian phase of Jesus* having come to fulfill the 
revelation of Mo5cs"’thnt Islam einergril as the religion, of 
a newly revealed. Rook, the Prophet reciting an Amhit Sook 
of God to the commimity of his followers. Having adapted 
the Torah and the Evangel as tlie combined tnodel of his 
Koran, he also found the technical means by which to record 
it in writing: tlicy had been made available thanks to the 
(if the Rook who provided him with that model. 
We have seen that Mull ami nad’s secret ary, Zayd ibn.-Thabit, 
who in Moslem tradition is prominently associated with re¬ 
cording and editing tlie Koran, acquired the art of wntmg in 
Hebrew” from the Jews of Medina: undoubtedly it was also 
from them, directly or imlirectly. that he had learned to 
write "in Arabic*' as well. 

NJ uli aminad was once given the remarkable asstiratioe from 
Allah that, if Those who Itad been given tlie Book—namely, 
the lews and the Christianwhould fail to accept his mes¬ 
sage’, the Bwtk would then be entrusted to the custody of 
anodier jTcoplc; that is, to the custody of the people who did 
accept his message (6:89). In its positive aspect, tiiis pre(l'[C- 
tion w.'is to come true to the fullest extent. In accepting 
Muhammad’s message of a single G(xl of the world, the 
Arabians had fseto become a People of the Book, and 
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thi3 moTt llierall so than had ever been the case evthrf ot the 
Jews or the Wiiat in JudiiiEiTi and QirlstLmity 

had been the ncsidt of n lung and gradual devrlopnicnt* an 
outgrowth of evolution under a great variety of political con¬ 
stellations, cultural changes and religious persona Ikies, eanie 
to the Anibians with revalutionary sw^iftness: k was accom* 
plished by the deed of a single inan and was completed in a 
single generation* Within a few' decades after conception 
and proclaLmation* the w^orld of the Arabians become centered 
for all time on the Amhk documentation of the word and 
will of God. And with the sweeping spread of Islam, an ever 
w'ider multitude of communities became engrossed in a hook* 
reading and reciting it, studying and ejcpounding k; copying 
and rtcopjing it* 

When, during! the n 5 ??enibly of al-Jiihiyah, w here he was to 
be elected to the caliphate. Mar wan ibn-al-f lakiim was called 
on by a visitor, the latter found rhis reasoned stateman and 
general sitting ”in a tent, his armor by hiH side, his^pear f5tut:k 
into the ground nearby* Ins horse tied to the side of the tent, 
and the Bw^k in front of him; he wjii^ reading tJie Koran.” 
Ttir aEC^emhK at al-Jabiyah took pLue alxmc rhr >car after 
the Flight, This picture of a ntihle Amb from the Hejaz had 
been the J^ame for many centaries. But since the Flight snme- 
thing had been added to the habitude of the roaining and 
raiding bheikh; n new item of equipment; a enpy of ihe 
Koran; and a new mcwle of occupation: rt admg. Tlie illiter¬ 
acy of the lahillj ah Inul been rrfdaced by a dtxnnnentcd inon* 
otheism. In taking as a model the Torah of and the 

Evangel of Jesus, Muhammad furTtklied hiii people with a 
Book that inaugurated one of the greatest j>eriodR of recorded 
literature: the written literature of the Arabsp 

n. RUHSltAKCE UF REVJti.AriON 
Mariner <?/ Af^auiHon 

By the design of its human transmitter as well as by ks 
actual functiun, the Koran is a doc ument of the same das^E, of 
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tJif same rcligious-bisturioil category, as tlie canonical writ¬ 
ings of Judaii-Tn and Cliri,''tianitv, To Moslems, the Book of 
Muliainmad is what he intended it to be; a counterpart of 
what die Torah is to Jews and Scripture is to Christians, 
Indeed^ in one important aspect the Moslem concept of the 
Koran as a Uteral transcriiit of Allah’s revelation to Muham¬ 
mad is even more pragmaticaL more realistic, than the corre¬ 
sponding Jewish-Chrisrian concept oi the Bible, Wc have 
already referred to the long evolution by whieh the scope and 
tlieory of revelation had been rrj’Stiillized in the two older 
rrligiofis, in contrast to the deliberate, emulative process 
under whidi the Koran was pniduced. It might be said that 
Nluhammad was his own Para, or that the Koran w'os its 
own Deuteronomy. The simple truth is that, for once, wc 
have here the entire canon of a revealed religion made articu¬ 
late by its ultimuCc human transmit ter. Dictc is no fusion of 
sources here: no synopsis of diderent ages, sdiools imd strata \ 
no jKistcrior compilation ol trusting hearsay and pious fuMe, 
From the liegdiming to tlie end. the Koran is the genuine 
pronounceincnt by .Muhammad of what he l»clieved to be 
God’s revelation to him, the authentic record of his teachings 
as the tiicssenget of Allah. 

He himself would thus suggest a literal equation between 
Koran and Scripture rather than an diuation of function or 
category. In fact, he wants his tolWers to believe, and no 
dnui>t lie fimiJy l«lieves himself, that the very subsiamre of 
Scripture han been recast for him from Heaven, for the pur¬ 
pose of making it part of the Koran. We recall how he is toUl 
to relate “in the Book” the story of Mary, of Moses, of 
Abraliam: In the opening of his story of Joseph in Egypt he 
is told: “Thrsc are the signs of the clarifying Book. Surely, 
We have sent it down asan Arabic Koran, perchance ye might 
understancL We Ourselves shall rewiint to dice the l>est of 
EiitrationR in revealing to thee this Koran f 12 hrst 

sight, a reader versed b Scripture would find this to be true 
jn sense that a verv coriisidcruble bulk of biblical matter 
appears to be actually ’"recounted” in solemn Arabic style 
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throughout the korunic revcLitiori r n:itT<iT;ivr& nrtil cpisodcsi, 
admonitions and tnaxims, rules of reiigious practice and reg* 
ulation^ of pious conducE Co say nothing of incidental allu- 
siorw and references of one kind or another. And. oKhand. 
5 tieh u reader would naturally take this to idilicaic direct de¬ 
pendence of the Koran on the Torah of Moses and the Evan¬ 
gel of Jesus, both of which It uima to reinforce and reaffirnii. 
In reality*, however, nothing could be more gratuitous than 
such an inference. 

We come here upon one of the most vital contributions of 
modem research to the understanding of the genesis of Islam. 
With virtually no dissent. Western scholars have been let! ro 
the recognition that Muhammad cannot possibly have had 
direct, htsthand acqiiattitance with Scripture—^notwithstand¬ 
ing his constant appeal to matters and persons of biblical his¬ 
tory and the bona fide implications that his lamilianty with 
things biblical were of the most intimate kind. "Not only the 
Hebrew original hut any sort of a translation would sttrely 
have precluded the gross disc repanLiics, inaccuracirs and de¬ 
lusions he ejrliibits, almost invariably, when his rrvrlarion 
involves data from the Old Testantent or, for that matter, 
from the New' Testament.’* Tlic decisive thing, however, is 
that in a great many insrunces w’heric a biblical clement aji- 
pears misrepresented or distorted in the revelation of .Mu¬ 
hammad, the very same misrepresentation and distortion can 
be shou'n to recur in posthihlical sources as homiletical or 
expository embellishments characteristic of the treatment of 
Scripture both in the Jewish Synagopjc and in the Christian 
Church. Indeed, his "recounting" of biblical materials, w'hile 
entirely out of keeping with their corresponding Scriptural 
pftitoryfses agrees with the exposition of the same mater tats 
in noncanunical literature so often and so closely that Ins 
know'lcdge of this literature, especiaDy of rabbinical Agada, 
would seem to be astonishingly wide, solid and versatile. Vet, 
it is altogetlier out of the <iuesfion that Muhammad had di¬ 
rect access to the written works of the Agada or any other 
branch of postbiblical literature, either rabbinical or |iatri.s- 
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tic. li, lor all his glowing "recounting” anil inccssanl TTcfer- 
dices, the actual documents of the Torah and the Evangel 
were inaccessible to I lira, how much more must this have been 
the case of the highly teclinical rabbinical writings, which be 
never proposes to “tecoutin" to which he never refers as a 
source, of which he docs not mention ii single specific title, 
school or antliority. 

The situation Iscoomcs clear once we recogniT^ that Mu¬ 
hammad had acquired his entire store of knowledge about 
Scripture, and a^ut Judaism and Christianitj' in general, 
through oral channels and prsoual observation during a long 
[leriod of association with the People of die Bimk, llis was 
the case of u pagan converted to mnnotheism, who absorbed 
its theory and practice by attending services and pious assem¬ 
blies of worshipers, by listening at tlie feet of fsopular preach¬ 
ers and niiisionaries, but w*ho never read a line of Scripture, 
of a breviary, or even of a hyninbook. Ele was ctigrosscd in the 
discoursed telling about rcvrlations of the one Cotl of the 
world in times bygone, about the Book of God given to chosen 
messengers as a light and guidance for the children of UraeJ i 
he w’as fascinated by observaiKTs “written" by Cod “iqKin'* 
the worshiiiers. such as prayer, fast, almsgiving. How was he 
to distinguish lietwern the biblical nucleus and the homiletic 
embellishmnir, ot to reali'ze tiiat various passages from the 
Book, had becti woven togirther into a single sicrmon or liturgy, 
or to discern the true nature of a given nhservance^ To be 
sure, this proved a most favorable csrcumstantT whrn, fol¬ 
lowing his prophetic call, he began to draw on the store of 
knowledge he iiad absorbed. Had he acquired it from books, 
it IS hardly conceivable that he would have ever come to make 
prophetic use of it: that he would have eiperienced the '‘re¬ 
counting** from heaven of matter made liard and fast in a 
text before him. As it w-as, he merely heard iiow^ from Gabriel 
what he had heard before in worshipful assemblies and pious 
recitals, in various applications and connpctions—except that 
now he heard it In the lofty, solemn recital of lucid and pure 
Arabic instead of the "harbaric" vcrnacnlaT of the jew is!) 
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and Christian di^'ounics is'ilh ilieir mcvitable admixture of 
Hebrew-Aramaic and S3'nac-Grrek, rcsjKctlvcl}". 

Henee we iii:iy speeity the rtituttr of equation as follows: 
(I j By tile eumiative lifsjgn of its author otid its aetual his¬ 
torical function, the Korin occupies in Isliim the position 
which in JiuJaism and Christianity is held bj’ the canonical 
writings. (1) To the extent, however, to wldcH it recounts'' 
biblical material ontl cniliodics a mass of Jewish and Cliris" 
thin lore, the iiltirniite sources of its substance must be looked 
tor not in iieripture itself but rather in the post canonical 
peripherj- of Scripture: in the Agadii, tlic Targtim, die Mid- 
rash of the Jews, and tJic ajxHTjqihal, patristic, homiletica) 
and liturgical literature of the Christians, (3) But the actual 
inunediarc sources from W'hich Muhammad had drawm liis 
knowledge of that material and tliat lore were oral and per¬ 
sonal rather than written and litcran ; divine services such as 
held daily in the Synagopie .'ind the Church. es]ieciaMy on 
Sabbath. Sunday, holidays; sermons and discourses bj-Jewish 
and Christian prcaclier-v; probably also dilutes between 
learned Jews. Giri.stians, and pagans, such as had been iini- 
vcrsal in the Near East ever since the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian, if not indeed the Hellenistic, period; last, not Irast, 
private ixinversatiom; with devout individuals, Jewish and 
Christian, jjcrhjips also Gnostic, missionaries eager to make 
a good proselyte out of the impressionable fiagiui. 

On evidence from the substance of the Kunin in rhe sense 
just described, the largest contribiifion to this sLibstam^e 
would have conw from Judaism. The volume and nature of 
Jewish lore appropriated hy Muhammad would thus indicate 
tliat his association w Ith Jews had continued for a long period 
of time and had Iwcn of tlie cloirst thinkable kind. That this 
did nor hinder him from absorbing a very cunsHcrrablc 
amount of Christian lore as wrlJ, thus tnaintaming corn-- 
spotidlngly close iwntjucr with Christians, is nor at all surpris- 
tng. In themsrives. we may assume, the Jews and Christians 
of the Hejas! exhibited muclt mf)re strongly rhe rlcmenu thev 
had m common than those in which they tliffered. A mare or 
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less Judaized Clifistianity tniiy be said tu liiive betJi tJic role 
in tlir Orient during tlie period in questioiL Tn MiiluiiTimad, 
:i rectni: juiii urdeiit convert to monotlidsn), the niutuiil segre¬ 
gation and denunmrion of Jews and ChrUiians must have 
appeared mtxplicablc. l^tcr he finds for chis particularUm 
of the People of the Book words of item rebuke; and, as we 
have seeji^ he warns bis followers to make no dLstinctiijfi be¬ 
tween any of God^s prophets. Apparently^ he had also asso¬ 
ciated with more tlian one brand of Chri*tians^ His emphatic 
rejection of tht doctrine of ScFnship eomhined witli hr^ “rc- 
councing" of Mary’s immaculate conception and ot Jesus' 
having l>ren “empowered'' by the Holy Spirit, especially his 
reference to the disagrecmrnt of with 

regard to the cjuestion of Sonship, would seem to point that 
the Christians of his personal contact included both Nes- 
torian^ and Monoplmites (cf. 19:36-38; 43:64 ff,). Such 
utterances of Miihanimad as "He [God] did not beget, nur 
was He begotten^^; "Hi: ^ servant upon 

whom AVc l>cstowed grace/' only "a messenger of .Allah" 
(112:3:43:59; 4:1^19). may well reflect a radical school of 
monophvsitism, such aii those termed Ph/fuifiot&trae lunong 
the followers of Sever US of .Antioch, 

In receiving instruction in their divine lore from both Jews 
and CliristianSt or even differmt sceL^i of Christians, and in 
making this edecfic instmetion part of die Koran, Muham¬ 
mad merely manifests the one feature in the rdipious make¬ 
up of his personalir)^ which, as wr have noted above, reniain.s 
predtmiinant iJiitiughouf his career as a prophet. We recall 
how he relishes the stories of Abnihara who a heathen 
vet not onr of tlic iJoIatt^rs": how he pleads %vich the People 
of the BoiAc, to unite into one communiry of the one God of 
the world; and how* even afier his btrak whh tlir Jrw.^ and 
Christians^, he admonishes hl^s followers to the more 

comprehensive $cope of tlicir creed: rhi^ir belief in all of 
GcN:r& Books, all mesnengeTT^, all prophef!^ He virtually im¬ 
plies that the very fclcrticiSTTt iti the substance of the Koran 
is a m.atk of the adv ance of its monotheism as compared with 
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that of the Books “that have been revealed before” (cf. 
48:28). In all his polemics against the Jews and Christens 
the underlying premise is that because of their particularistic 
discriminations they fall short of being good enough mono¬ 
theists. Since in liis own '^ords he and liis followers are to 
"make no distinction between any of God’s prophets" even 
after he had received the Btxvk in clear .\rahiC| how much less 
was lie to make such a distinction while still In need of light 
and guidance himself. 

Perhaps the clearest [jostiilation of what might be termed 
Muhammad’s intercoiifessionalism is his uttetance to the ef¬ 
fect that salvation is not corthned to tnis or that group or sect 
but may be secured by anyone upon fulfillment of certain 
basic coniiitiotis regardless of his particular ecclesiastic .ifilU- 
ationr bv '"those who have believed [m his own message], 
and those w'ho have been Jews, and the Christians, and the 
Fabians, anyone who believes in God, and the Last Day. and 
acts uprigVidy'’ (2 r59: cf. 5^73). J ust who the ^bians were, 
Mandaeans or some other Gnostics, whether they Etio had 
contributed to Muhammad s religious education and, hence, 
perhaps also to the substance of the Koran, is a iiuestion that 
cannot ;it present be {inswered with certaint)'. Very possibly, 
Muhammad knew of them, as well as of rhe Magians, only 
by name; as groups wlio, although neither Jews, nor Chris¬ 
tians, nor Moslems, ne>erthelei« lurlieved in God and the 
Hereafter and thus fulfilled the primary coiulitiiins of salva¬ 
tion. If >0, his "Sabians" or “the ^abians.. , and the Ma- 
gians” (22:17) would have a connotation mt unlike that of 
the “publicans and sinners" of the New Te'itaraent. 

Muhnjfifffttii'j Eitrly Mejtagf 

In discussing the theory of revrliition followed by Mu¬ 
hammad in his conception and comfrosition of the Koran, we 
have referred to his utterances without regard to the age or 
jicriod of the individual Surahs in which those utterances 
occur. For a proper understanding of the lehstnitce of his 
revelation, however, the criterion of age and period is highly 
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imporrunt and often indeed decisive. Yet, within the Ibnitcd 
scope of the present discussion, it must sufQce to survey only 
those of his Titteranees that represent the earliest stage of bis 
teaching: the Sufahs that have been recognized, by Moslem 
tradition as well as trrodirm investigatkin, as having been 
composed dtiring the first period of his mission in Mecca* 
Beforehand we would expect these Sarahs to differ from 
those or the later Meccan periods, ami mote so from thofie 
of the Medinan period, in accordance with the far-reaching 
cJianges which his status—social, political and above all 
psychological—was to undergo during the tw’enty-rMld years 
of his activity as a tnessengrr of God. The difference is one 
of style and torm no less than of scope and content. In the 
early Surahs we have to do with oraclc-like proofjuiicetnents 
of a prophet and visionary; brief, tense, compact, impas¬ 
sioned, struggling for expression, cryptic in word and phtasc, 
breatliless and ovcrwhelrned with his ineffable object. Hvcli- 
tujilly his style was to become more calm and fluent and, at 
the same time, more profuse and more vindicative, until in 
the end his tiiscourses assumed the |)oHsh and eloquence of a 
self-as.sured law'giver, of a cunning statesman, or of a long- 
winded jet popular preacher, In contents, his early mefisagr 
is of extreme situpLicity; it is marked by coniplrtc absence of 
either ritual or legal elements of any kind. What it offers is 
an outline, the barest rudiments, of monotheistic theolo^, 
God is One, He has :so equal; He is the creator of the uni- 
^rrse and Ills care provides bountiful sustenance for man 
and beast (argument from creation); in the past He had 
punished peoples for their wrongdoing ( argument from his¬ 
tory); in the luture He w'ill judge man according to his 
deeds; rewarding obedience with the delights of Paradise 
and requiting iii<ol»edicnce with the scourge of Hdlhre; the 
coming of this eschatological Judgment will be preceded by 
a universal cataclysm; the heaven* wHIl l>e rent, the earth 
will quake, the srars will be scattered, the seas will bfjil up, 
the mountains will soften and move, and so forth, 

Wt see at a glance fliat what Muliammad protrLiims in the 
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earliest per lex] ot his mission is a set at' beliets tliat had long 
been tile conmioii pro^Jerty of the two older monotheistie re- 
ligions—beliefs variously fotmutated and incessantly al¬ 
luded to in the writings, the prayers, the everyday practice 
of the people of the Book. This and the fact of the very 
general cliaractrTi the often vague contest, ami the always 
esalted wording of hiuhsmmad's formulations make it im* 
possible to determine their ultimate, literary sources with 
any degree of certainty—at least as far as his principal theses 
are concerned. Far each of these theses of his early message— 
oneness, creation, judgroent-caiaclysm—Jewish and Chris* 
tian wTttinfn offer so great a variety of parallels as to pre¬ 
clude idcntihcation in particular. Nevertheltss, we find even 
here, in the earliest Surahs of the Koran, all the evidence 
that could be desired as to die general nature of Muham¬ 
mad’s immediate, oral sources. By way of illustration a few 
out of the great mass of pertinent details Tuay he menfimed 
here. 

Muhammad refers to fiod very often m rabh^ "lord,*' 
sometimits aii raH* “lord of the worlds” (56^79; 

82:29i 831:6) \ ocfitsionallj' he sjwaks of God as iil^rahmilfi^ 
"the Mercifur' (5^:1: 78:3 f.); the latter two manners of 
reference represent an eiact counterpart of the ribb&n 
'ofSr/iim and Jui-rabrntin frei|urntly usi-d in Jewish liturgy 
as well as in the Agada—as has been noted by scholars. 

The standard formula of the Moslem credo to which we 
Iiuvr referred above dws nut occur in the early SiirahnS. In* 
stead, we find God’s oneness here expressetl by Muhammad 
in the phrase /illah absd ( n2 n ) "God is one,” in striking 
agreement with the final phrase of the 5 Aow;j formula (Deut, 
6:4) lYuhjxh "Mhad, Tlie Talmud recommends that the svard 
■f/Arhf brdwelion {"lengthened" I in recital, and this fa'camc 
the actual practice, Muhammad canid thus have heard the 
very ptirasr Allah ahsd recited daily with grvar emphasis 
hath hy individual Jews an*l by a Jewish congregation. 

Negatively God's oneness is evywessed hy Muhammad in 
the admonition ”:vnd do ye not set beside Allah another god" 
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1 oO’ wiiTdu (tiahun JJtftttt) exhibiting a lit¬ 

eral rendering of the corresponding two words {dtahtm 
’a/tirim) In the First Commandinent (Kxoti. 20 ^ 3 ! 

>- 7 )- 

Commentiiig on Genesis 2:2, the Midrash states that 
GchI s creation of tile world was “without toil or fatigue/’ 
This or ii similar iiomiiy Ls clearly reliccted in the early ko* 
ranic utterance; “We have crKUted the heavens and the earth 
and what is between them in six days, and no fatigue atfected 
Us“ (50*37}- Along witli the biblical “six days,'* Muham¬ 
mad's teaching of creation includes also the purely agadic 
notion of "seven heavens*' - and frctiuently in younger 
Surahs}, 

The utterance "He created man from day like pottery" 
( 55 * 13} niifiht be taten to paraphrase the bibiical simile of 
the "clay in the hands of the potter" (Jer, l 8 ; 6 ) «>r its paral¬ 
lels in younger scripture i especially Simeh 33 -^ 3 * l^omans 
9:21) ; more likely we have here a fcdection of the liturgical 
use of the biblicai simile among the People of tlie Book, To 
this day the order for the Day of Atonement includes a litur¬ 
gical poem based on that simile. 

In his argument f rom creation MuhamnuiJ often points to 
man’’s lowly origin; he was created "from a drop” (8ou8 
and I'rttpently elsewhere], "from water dripping*' (86:&) 
and more specifically "a drop of semen emitted in desire" 
(75:37), In the early Surahs this is connected with man's 
death and bis ultimate Judgment- Puzzling as the connection 
would srrm at first, it becomes admirably clear when Mu¬ 
hammad’s uTterarices in question arc compared with a bnmily 
found in the Mtshnah, where the same three phenomena are 
recommended as objects of contemplation; “Consider three 
things and thou wilt not come into the realm of sin.... f 1) 
Whence thou comfst—from a drop fetid. (2) Whither thou 
to a place of dust, worms and maggots. (3} And be¬ 
fore whom thou art to give answer and a<5Ctuint—'before the 
King of the kings of kings, the Holy One:. Blessed be He/' 
One of Muhammad's homilies liegins very much in the aime 
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QiLiitncrr “Let tnan toiuitder—from what Wiii iie ettated? He 
was crcatetl irom water drippLngi . . . Verily Me has power lo 
hrinj^ him back, on the day when tlic secrets will be tried” 
Another hornily reads: “From what kind of thing 
did He create him^ From a drop!. ,. Then He makes him 
die and buries him. 'Then when He w'ills. tie makes him rise 
ag;iin*' ( 8o:l7*^2ji-^^ote that the word for “drop” used by 
Muhammad (rta/ZaA) is a true equivalent of the .Vlisluuiic 
word and that the same is true of the word for ‘‘con¬ 

sider" {}iisiakkei-fjtyan:^ur) ;alEo, that tlte particular Mish* 
nail tmet, because of its ediiying and ethical character, en- 
jf^-ed wide and quasi-liturgical popularity. It is all but 
iraix^ssible to escape the impression that what Muhammad 
offers here he had very often heard, in substance and to some 
extent even in wording, from the mouth of Jewish preachers 
discoursing upon the above Mishnah {Aboth 3:1) before an 
Arabic-speaking congregation. 

Muhammad seems to lay great stress on the dichotomal 
principle of creation. Not only was man created “in pair^i, 
male and female” (51 49; cf. 75:39; 78:8). but God says, 
"Of everything We have created pairs" I 91:49), even of 
every fruit in Paradise and indeed of Paradise Itself (5 j 46- 
52). The Midmsh (Dent. i:2i) too makes God say that 
all cTrarmn was “in ^irs,” heaven and earth, sun and moon, 
man and wmman, this world and the hereafter; and, again, 
the word used by Muhammad (jjtoj) Ls identical witlt that 
of the Midtash which here especially remarkablf, 

perhaps, since it is a Greek loan-word izeu^os'i. It is con¬ 
ceivable] however, that Muhammad rcflecti here impressions 
he had received from conversations with Gnostics. 

The absoluteness of God's power, especially in relation to 
thr fate of mail, is frcrpicntly dwelt on by Muhammad 
throughout the Koran, In an early Surah we come upon the 
utterance, It is ITe who causes to laugh, and causes to weep 
. 3 nd it is He who causes to die and causes to live” ( 53 T44 f.). 
At once wr arc reminded of the biblical words "I cause to 
die, and I cametolisx; I wound, and ] lieul" f Dmt, 32:39), 
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and rhls connection accounts well for the peculiar order to 
die-to live in the koranic piissage. Tlte same order in the bibli¬ 
cal passage if Takto by the Talmud la hint at rlic doctrine of 
resurrection, which latter forms a most favorite topic of the 
Agtida, When a preacher is called u:fK>n to deliver a homily In 
prais?e of God* he winds up with the benediction: ^'Pmised 
art Thou, O Lord, who restores the dead to life” (B. KeL 
8 b; Sanh. 91 b)- An all hue identical phrase U used by Mu¬ 
hammad in discoursing upon Goifs power over man: ''Is not 
That One capable of restoring the dead to ( 75 ^ 39 )' 

If Muhanimad was in the habit of visiting S) nagngucs^ he 
could not have failed to hear this verj^ benediction chanted 
in the dally service. 

Still another eschatological iK-ncdicticra of the dally prayer 
of the Synagogue would seem to he reflected in Muhammad's 
early message. He describes the ttme of Judgment as "the 
day wlicji the trumpet shall be bluTAm and ye shall come in 
crowds” (78:18); '"When on the trumpet shall be bloun a 
single blast” (69:13) ; blast shall be blown on the trum¬ 
pet [to announce] : This is the day of tlireat” (50:19); and 
in 3 younger Surah; ”Tlic trumpet shall be blown and We 
shall gather them togctlier” (18:99). Tlie particular l3eni> 
diction of the synagogue service begins with tlic words: 

on ±c great trumpet for our redemption” and ends 
with the formula: “Praised lie Thou. O Lord, gatherer of the 
dispersed of Hisi jvoplc IsraeL” Of course* both Jew.^ and 
Christians could have told him of the role of the great trum¬ 
pet at the “end of days” and quote witnes^s from the Book 
(such as Is. 27:13; Joel 2:1: Matt, 24:31) and many, and 
much more ourspoken* witnesses from pof^tcanonical writings* 

Iri the eschatolog}“ of the Koran—as similarly in that of 
Judaism and Oiristianity—uni versa] catadyfifTi+ resurrection, 
and ju^lgment farm one great complex of the things to come. 
Miiliammad refers to this complex in terms of the vivid 
imngeiy' characteristic of hts early utterances: "the Event” 
( f 6 : 0 , “the Portending” (53:8)* "the Crack” (80:33)* 
“the Striking” (lol :i But already in his early message he 
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employs The terminology deeply rooted in the language of the 
two older religions: "the Day of Judgment” (82:17 f.; 
83:11), "the Day of Restirrection" (68;ig), "the Dai of 
Sqiamtion” (77:13 f.; 78:17), "the Hour” (54:1). "the 
Hereafter" in contrast to "this world" 1 53:28-^0),"Gardens 
of Delight" or even—with direct refireticc to the Hchrew 
word for paradise—"Gardens of Mdn” (68:34: 1)8 tj), 
"Gehemna” or even "the fire of Gehenna" f8c:io: 8g‘2_i- 
98:5). 

Concerning the events to come, Muhammaul cites an age- 
old quen, : “Wticn is the Day of Judgment?" (51:12): 
"When is the Day of Rerarrection?" (75:6); "They will 
ask you about the Hour: When is its arrival?” (79:42), Be¬ 
ginning with Daniel (12:6), we find this question recurring 
in Old Testament apocryphal, rabbinical, and Christian wTit* 
ings: "When shall these thinp come to pass?” "Whm is the 
Messiah to come?" "When shall these things be?” Already 
in Daniel these "things are closed up and ^Icd" 
and in later rimes speeulaticm about the end was so wide¬ 
spread as to lead to the stem censorship of a query which, in 
God*s desi^. was to remain unknown ro man. Typical of the 
many rabbinical iitteTances is one based on the verse: "The 
day of vengeance is in mine heart" (Is. 634T In die inrer- 
pretation of a rabbi: "To mine heart I revealed it, but not 
fevenl to the ministering angel-; did 1 reveal it" (B. Sanh. 
QQ a). And in agreement witli tlvis attitude of the Agada are 
the words of Jesiia: “Of that day and hour knows no'one, no, 
not [even] rhe angels in heaven, but my Father” CM.att. 
^4-3')- Muhamiimd's own reply to the query about the 
1 lour is. Unto th_v is (the knowledge of] its coming” 
Cy9"44) »Jind in a younger Surah; "The knowledge of it is 
wirh my Lord only ; no one will reveal it as to its time hut 
He" (7:186). There can be little doubt rhat Muhammad 
had heard this agonizing subject discoursed upon a great 
many times by Jews or Christians, most likely by tlimi both. 

From what we have seen. Muhammad’s early message cut- 
mmates in describing the destiny of man in future life. 
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^''Wlirn the bouls shiill be piureJ [with their bcMlics] * - . 
when the pages shall be spread open” (8; 
day the people shall come fnrtli separately diac they may be 
shown their work^: he who has done a particle's weight of 
good, shall see it; and he whti has done a partscle^s weight of 
evil, shall see it” (99;f>-8}; “As for him whose balances are 
heavy, he shall be in a life plraising; but as for Iiim whose 
balances ate light, his mother shall be - . . a hre” 

{ 101 ; for, as Muhammad says in a younger Surah, "'the 

balance dm day will be rhe verdict^ 17^7)- Kvety one of 
these fKitures re-echoes numerous a^wryplial and agndie 
notions: the reuniting of the ^ul witli its tiody* die opening 
0/ the heavetily BiH>ks in Avhich man's deeds are recorded, die 
minute balancing of merit and guilt on die scale of justice, 
the esset proportiim of merit and reward, of guilt and pun¬ 
ishment. 

One sjjccific feature is particularly noteworthy. The Agada, 
following a widespread notion of falklort which occasionally 
finds expression in Scripture (e.g., Qoh, iO: 2 ), identifies 
good and evil w ith the right hand and left hand, respectively* 
Thus Paradise is to the right, while Hell is to the left, of 
God; of the angck that assist God in the Day of Judgmentp 
some give their verdict to the right, others to the left, accord¬ 
ing to whether rhe verdict is one of merit or of guilt; the twai 
basic instincts of man, the good one /Sh) and the evi] 

one (yesar rii')^ are placed on hi2j right side and his left side, 
resjiecti vely; and in the classical separation of the sheep from 
rhe goats, the former arc "on His rightand the latter "on 
His left*' (Mart- 2^::^.^; Cam, 1 C i :4^^ Numb. R. 22:8). 
Wc thus understand why Muhammat! refers to the two 
clasps of man in the Hereafter as "fcllow^s of the right" 
and '"fellows of the lcfn“ respectively {90:17 f0 I ^^hy, in 
describing die fate of man in the Hereafter, M^han^mad 
says that he w^ho null lie given his bfxtk (i.e. the heavenly 
record of his earthly worlu) into his right hand ^hall enter 
Paradis*', whereas he who wilt be given his book into his left 
hand shall be condemned to Helliire (69:194 2?; cf. H4: 
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7 ff-); anj that b wlut Muhaninmd hiu> in mind when hint* 
ing, vaguely, at two torcts that "meet" in man, "iQuel on 
the right and (one) on the left" (50:16)—utterances that 
would rcinain eitrcmcly enigmatic unless they were tarmU'' 
latcii in an envirnument intintately familiar with the agadic 
ideology’ to which we have just referred. 

M uhammad, however, knows also of another division of 
men on the Day t>i Judgment: a division not into two but 
rather into three classes, f ie spKraks of the triple division only 
once (Surali 56), but here at considerable length, and he is 
apparent ly at grear pains to impress the lesson upon his lis¬ 
teners. "Wlieii die earth is greatly sliaken, and the mountains 
are mightily pounded, and become scattered dust, ye shall be 
three groups: (a) The fellows of t(ie right—what are die 
fellows of the right? (b) The fellows of the left—what arc 
the ft Hows of tljc left? And (c) tile preceding ones, the 
preceding ones’* (4-10). No interrogative phrase is attached 
to the mention of the third class; instead, Muhammad offers 
the following ampliiicatlon: * fhc preceding ones" arc “those 
that arc brought near in gardens of delight [and consist of] 
a company from fonmrr times and a few from later rimes” 
( 11-15). As he proceeds to drscribe their resfiectivr fates, it 
appears tliat (c) i? given the highest station in Paradise, 
while (a) is given a sfimewlmt lower station, and (b) is con- 
demned to Hellnre, All of this betaimrs clear only upon the 
realization thar—apart from tlie commofi old divUion into 
"righteous" and "wicked"—rabbinkal Judaism develojK-d 
the dogma of a triple division into ‘Verv righnious." “verv 
wicked," and '‘intermediate,” This applies to tlic annual as 
we) I ;u the final Judgment. Accordingly, wr learn, on the one 
hand, that ‘ Tlirce groups tlierr are [to In-] on the Day of 
Juiigment” and, on the other, that "Three books are being 
opened | in Heaven] on New Year’s Day" 1 li ib. R, I L ibb)^ 
In explaining the “inrermediatr*’ class, Rahki once kiu! 
that tliev arc people “like Ourselves.” the assumptiiin being 
that only thegrciu saintr^of the past may be classed as "ven 
tightn-ius' (B. Bev. 6| h), Ouirc obvioiislv, then, we liavV 
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in the Surah jusc quoted! a humily in which an attempr is 
made to reconcile the duuhle division into “r'tghc” and 'Hett*" 
with the triple division into "Sery "'vtry wicked^' 

and “intermediate,” whereby the ''fellows of die right*' arc 
made CO correspond to the rabbinical “intermediate*' class. 
Hence MLilxammod makes them consist of “a company frooi 
former times and a company from later times,'' whereas his 
“preceding —corrci^ponding to the rabbinical *Very 

righteous'"—includes^ as we have seem only "a few from 
later times," Verj' possibly, die rcLOnciliadcn of die two di vi* 
sions is not of Muhainnuid's own making but reflects the type 
of sermons and discourses which he had htng since appro¬ 
priated and which lie now merely "Vecounts/" 

The earthly conduct by which man earns reward or pun¬ 
ishment in future life is described in the early Surahs in few 
and simple terms. They involve no ritual or legalistic ck'- 
ments; instead, they stress inatters of caritative and devo- 
fional character onlVp C lea test perhaps is a ^ieiicription found 
in Surah 90: “ [Tho^e endeavoring] to stt bondmen free; to 
feed on a day of famine an orphan of kin, or a destitute 
lowly: then, to be among tho^^ who have believed ani,l who 
ctnin^i one another in endurance and compassion—these are 
the fellows of the right hand** f 1 Similarly; “They 

provide focxl^ for His love's sake, for the poor, the orphan 
anil the prisoner" ( :8), Tlie scourge of lire shall avoid him 

“wtia gives of his proficrty, acts charirablVi though mi one 
had done iurn a favor to hr repaid, but only out of longing 
for the counfcnatice of his Lord, the Most High*’ S-2o)- 
Sonirtiincs to the elements of chariry and lielief that of 
prayer is added—quite fjbviously in an yet nonritual 
sense, “Surely, the Gcxl-fearingonesare amongst gardens and 
fountains fof Paradise]. , , , They were wont fin their 
rarrhly life] to sluinher but Utrle of the night and to pray 
for forgiveness [abo] in the mornings; of their passessions 
[they gave I a due share to the beggar and the outcast" 
(5111,-19). Sometimes^ too, the three element^ are tersely 
combined into a triadr “Happy b fin the Hereafter] who 
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hud been charitable, mindful of the name of God. and ^iven 
to prayer” tH7;j4 f.); “those who pray cODtiniially, and 
rlicKc in whose wealth there is :i tlue sharr for the be^' g ar .and 
the destitute, and those who athrni the tnitli of the Day of 
Judgment" (70:23*26). Contrarily, the pangs of Hellfirr 
are imposed upon the fellow of the lef t hand becanisc "he 
used not to believe in Cod, tlie Mightj’, nor did he urge the 
feeding of the poor" (69:33 'he did not affirm [the 
truth of Cod 1 nor did he pray; but he belled [ diat truth 1 :iiid 
turned away” (75:31 f-) i "he was oiggardly, tied up in his 
wealth" {92:8). Again combining the three dements; 
thou considered him who belies the Judgment, and he is one 
who repulses the orjihan, ami does not urge the feeding of tlie 
poor?" (cf, 107; 1-5). And in srlf-confessiort of the fellows 
of the left; "Wc were not among those who prayed; nor did 
we feed the desrttUTc . . . and we belied the Day of Judg¬ 
ment’’ (74: 44 ‘' 47 ) • jVddresstng himself to this class, Muham¬ 
mad says: “Ye do not honor the orphan, nor urge the feeding 
of the |xior” (89:1^ f,), .^nd in a remarkable homily jiixta* 
jxising the care of God and the cliarit)' of man; ‘Did Hr not 
Jiiid thee an orphan and give [ thee ] shelter’? Did He not find 
thee erring and guide [thee] ? Did He not find thee destitute 
and make Ithec] free from want"? Therefore, as for the 
orphan do thou not oppress; and as tor the beggar, do not 
scold" (g^^rG-io). 

It would be tempting to see here a "recoum ing" or. :it 
least, .a rt-cchciing of Slcriptiirr. Justice to the poor, the or¬ 
phan, the oppressed, is a standing topic in the tradiinps of 
the L.aw as w'ell as in the sermons of the Hebrew prophets. 
Caritative compassion for the afflicted and destitute Is no Iciss 
outspoken a theme in the New Testament, where it is even 
prominently connected with the Day of Jiidginent and made 
a symptom of "them on His right hand" (Matt, 25:33 ff.). 
Nevertheless, the !?cripriiral reminiscences here ate only of 
psychological interest, significant merely as bearing on the 
mental disposition of Muhammad during ttie early periixl of 
his mission. For the actual, m:tterial source wi- have to Unik 
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to riibbinitiaJ Judnism^ which in its theory iind practice 
raisecl the imperative oI chant) to the position ot ‘‘rifshteous- 
neas/' k^t exachen. Hrnce. the 'wofU tor ‘■righteousness.’' 
which in Law and Prophets, Psalms and Winloni signifies the 
supreme virtue obtainable by men, came to serve as tlie term 
for charity in tlie language of the Synagogue {setiSqa), Al» 
ntost v.tjunilcss arc the agadic say in exhortations, Iiomilies, 
narratives, in highest praise nt charity. It weighs as much as 
all precrf)ts of the Torah taken rogether. It secures the utmost 
reward in the Hereafter and is a sure protection against the 
“Judgment of liell" and the trials of the l-ust Day, Cod 
showed Muses the treasures of heaven instonf tor those who 
do works of charity, especially for those who provide for 
orphans. Just as fiacrihiT expiates the transgrcssiotis of Urae! 

charitv rxjiiates those of fhr gentries. To neglect it is a 
sin as grave as lieatheniEm, Although one has exercised it not 
for God’s sake but for the reward it secures in the Hereafter, 
lie is iirvrrthelcss a “perfect righteous,''* It renders man Ct»d- 
like; in fact, it makes him GtHl's creditor; for such is the 
CKpressed word of Scripture: He that bath pity upon the 
pixif, Irmirth unto the I> 3 rd (Prov. 19:17; cf. B. Baba Bath. 

1 o a-b; Lev. R. 34:15; ami elsewhere b 
That it is this attitude of rabbinical J udaism low.ard char¬ 
ity which t5 rc-fiected in Muhammad’s early message would 
seem sufficiently dear from tlie respective utterances wliieh 
we have cited alxive. But he has provided ils with evidence 
more tangible ev<’n tlian those utterances. When, in the course 
of his- mission, he f^ositr almsgiving as a precept of Islam in 
the techniculdrgal .‘stn.se of the word, one of the two terms he 
employs is the very' word, in Arabtciycil pronunciation, which 
we have seen to have been adapted by the Synagogue as a 
term for the same precept {iodaqah ). *^gain, in admonishing 
his listeners about the Imirortance of charity, be often u.ses a 
figure of speech which beyond any doubt id a paraphrase of 
tlie biblical proverb which, wc have just seen, the . 4 gada 
emphasizes to much in the same connection: ''Verily, those 
who give alms, men and ivomen, they have lent Gixi a good 
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loan*' (y 7 '^ 7 * 64’^7 f 73 ' 2 ®’ He.) ; uitqiir$tion:ib]y, it is 

purely accidifnt^iJ thnr Muhanimiid docs not hapj^cn to use 
the phrase k the earlier Surahs. Liastly, the triad "belief- 
prayer-almsgivuig” was to be retained by Muhammad and 
to be established as uppermost in the tenets of [slam. An nil 
but identical triad, coined in the Agada, had liccome promi¬ 
nent in the liturgy of the SynagOj^ue: "Kepentanct', prayer, 
and charity avert the harsh decree jof Heaven],” 

Already in the earliest Surahs, Muhammad’s argument 
from history aims at demonstrating not only how in the past 
God destroyed whole peoples for their iniquity but also how 
tliis might have been avoided if they hatl heeded the warn¬ 
ings and admonitions of messengers He had sent to them. 
Three of tlie in!!tances frequently cited by Muhammad 111 ' 
volve matter from Scripture: the stot}' of the Flood, the 
destniction of Sodom anil Gtanorrah, and the disasters rspr- 
rienced by the Egyptians in the iwriod of Esodiis, Eici pt for 
rile clrmcnt of God's visitation and the ‘'messengers" con- 
nectfti, respectively, with the above incidents—Noah. Abra- 
ham and Lot. Moses—■Muhammad’s renderings are tantalia- 
Ingly vague in themselves and altogether out of hantiony 
with the biblical pattern of the three stories. Nor is it under¬ 
standable why, out of rhe gTe.it store of scriptural narration.^ 
of unheeded warning followed bj- divine puni&hmcnr, he 
should have chosen just these three and noncother—although 
only one of the three stories, that of Pliaraoh •'warned” 
Moses, actually proved his point. The situation, however, 
becomes wholly dear once we realize that neither the dmire 
of material nor the otldihcs of his rendering are of Muham¬ 
mad's own making. 

As is well known, the biblical incidents in question occupy 
a prominent position in the hotnilctlcal, and indeed even the 
legal. liirtarure of mbbimeal Judaism. The generation of the 
Flood, we are told, and the people of Sodom were punished 
by the same “East Wind" by which the wickn .1 are to be 
punished in Hcllfire. When a case of breach of promise can¬ 
not Iw condemned on a point of law, the rabbis apply die 
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ftirmulsi: "He wlio punlihrij the ^cnenition of tlie Flood is 
Mirc to punish him who docjj not keep his word/' The Mbh- 
nah teaches that the generation o! the Flood and the people 
of Sodom shall have “no portion in the world to oonte/’ In a 
M idrashie homily God is made to say to Israel: " t am a judge 
and i am [also] full of meri'y'; I am a judge to punish and 
1 am [also] faithful in paying ott reward. It U I who pim- 
ished the generation of the Flood, tlie people of Sodom and 
the Egyptians •, and I shall punish you as well, if j e do like 
their doings" t Yaltj. Jet. 18:17: Mish. Biu Mc$. 4:2: Sanh. 
10:3; Sifre Lev. 18^2). 

It would thus seem that we have come here u^ron the tilti- 
ctmte, literary' sphere that accounts for Muhaiiiniad's choice 
of biblical material for his argument from history.'. And noth¬ 
ing would be more natural than thai he Ehould have often 
heard ihc above homilies, or very similar ones, treated among 
the Jews of his association. Thus we also understand the 
nature of the oddities that mark his references to drat matc^ 
riak They can be showm to lie popular agadic cmbetlishments 
of the siirnc biblical incident'^: that Noah preached repent- 
jince to his generation but preached in vain““Before tlicm 
I i.e.. the Meccans] the people of KoaJj belied [his warning]; 
they belied Our servant and said: A madman" 1^4:9; cf, 
71 :i ff.) ; that even Lot was something of a preacher—-“The 
(wople of Lot belird the w'aniiii.g... . He did warn them of 
Our visitation, yet they cast out upon tlie warning" ( f 4 ^ 3 i 
36); that the angels who on their way to Sodom visited Abra¬ 
ham never p:irtof>k of his meal and that he surmised their true 
nattifc-—-''He said; Do yon nut eat^ then he felt a dread of 
them" (51 ;a7 f,; ef. 11:13): tlnit Pharaoh claimed dix'imty 
for him 5 clf“'A.nd he assembled [his people] and pro¬ 
claimed and said: 1 am your Ixird, Most High" (79:23 f.). 
it is noteworthy, too, that Muhammad uses here the word 
obviously to indicate the nature of the material he is 
about to introduce in support of his argument. ' Has there 
come to thee the Hadith of xAbraham’s entertainment of the 
honored ones?" (51:24) ;'TIas there come to tliee the ELadtth 
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of Mosesl” I 79:15^: ‘Has thctr come 10 thee the 
of the hosts, of Pliaraoli and ‘rhatmid*?'' I thmk it 

highly probable that the word was used by tlic Jews of the 
Hejax to rentier their rabbinical 'ag^iiJa “an A^ada, a ser* 
mon, a discourse, a pious, edifying nanatiijn/* We shall have 
to return to tlie significance of this tcmi later on. 

As already indJeateJ, the above examples do not by any 
ineatis cxliaust either the number or the variety' of instances 
in which the early utterances of Muhamiiwd manifest his 
material dc(»endence on the lore of the two older religions, 
espcdally that of rabbinical Judaism. MethtHiically more 
important, however, is the evidence fiimishcd by those utter¬ 
ances ti) the dJect that, already in the initial period of his 
niissioTL, Muhamniad's concept of revrlatiori and of lumsclf 
as its bearer is completed in every essential particular—con¬ 
cept that vi-as to become the all-clecisivc contribution of J nda- 
ijim Christianity to the foundation of Islam, as we have 
seen. What is univrrsaUy recogni^red as the very first Surah 
begins with the words “'Recite in tin- name of thy Lord . - - 
who taught by the pen: taught man what he d.id not knmv” 
(’96:1-4), And a Siirah not much later in time begins with the 
words "The Merciful taught die Koran" 155 '* )• ‘‘ 

when his message could not have comprised more than ju&T a 
few utietaiiccs, he already refers to it, or even to the single 
homily he had just preachcil, in terms of the heavenly Bexjk: 
'“Nay, it is a Koran revered, in a Tablet preserved” (85: 
2^^ f.): "We Ourselves have revealed it in the Night of 
ai-Qadr” t97:i); "V'erily, it is a Koran noble, in a Book 
treasuTcil,,. a revelation from the Laird of the worlils” ( ^6; 
7^3-79); “Nay, it is :m admonition ... in pages honored, 
e-\altcd, pure, by the hands of scribes noble, inimacuLare” 
(}io:n-i>). And just bow the heavenly revelation did come 
dnwii to him he descriln's in terms of stark rc-ilistn that must 
have profoundly stirred his pagan listeners but which wmald 
have sounded very familiar indeed to People of the Book 
(81; 19-24; 

From the lieginning, his mission is "a reminder to man- 
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ktnJ,” *‘a warning tu tnonkindf" “on aUmoivitlon to all the 
world" (74:34, 39: Hi •27. etc.), God's commands to him 
are not only ' Recitr thou" (t)6:i), "Preach tboii" (93:11), 
'■RIbe thou and warn" (74:2), "Admonish thou” ( 83:2 1). 
hut also "Admonish thou by the Koran" ( ^0:45), "Rise thou 
at night.. .and arrange the Koran” (73:Z'>4). Already now. 
he idenrilies his mUsion with those of the former messengers: 
"This is a wamer, of ] the species of ] tlie w umcrs of old” 
( j 3 -37) 1 "Surely, We have sent you a messenger^ a witness 
over you. as We Irave sent a messenger to Pharaoh" (73:15); 
“Thus there has not come to rhose of Itrfore a messenger ex* 
cept that they- said: A magician; or; A madman" (51:52). 
Hence he also employs intercliatigeably tlie terms that refer 
to the respective revelations of the "messengers.” In one of 
his arguments from hLstoty, which includes the “warnings” of 
Noah, of I,ot, and of Moses, he terminates the recital of each 
incident with the refrain. "We have facilitated the Koran to 
[serve as] the reminder" (54-17* 3 ^^ 4 ®)* Conversely^ 

when impressing uprm the Aleccans the weightines of his 
own message, he once concludes with the words ^Werily, this 
Ls in the ancient pages, the pages of Abraham, and of Moses” 
—precisely in the same sense as he often winds up a homily 
with phrases such as "Surely, it is an admonition,” "Nay, it 
is a Koran.” and so forth. Similarly, in pleading against one 
of his Mecc.in opponents, he exclaims, "Has he not been 
informed of what is in the pages of Mose-s, and of .Abra* 
ham?" (53:37 f.). 

And here ive come again U|ion the w'ord luidiik, to find it 
cmplo^'ed by Muhammad as one of the several interchange¬ 
able terms for the substince nf hi? messagt. Thus he intro* 
duces a homily about the Day of Judgment with tlie words 
"Has there come to thee the IladTth of the Flnvcloping?" 
f 38 :i); and in the hnate of a similar hotnily: "So this 
Haditb ye deem strange?” (>3:59) ;and in an angry word of 
God; leave Me with those who belie this Hadith I" (68: 
44’). Having just realllrmed the divine nature of hi«rnesrage, 
Muhamni:id exclaims: "And thisHaditli ye will hold light?" 
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(56:80); aod ODCc he challenges tiis ojjponcnts, "Let them 
proditrt a Hadjth like it, it they speak the truth V' (52:34). 
The latter jnstance is especially interesting in view of the 
same challenge occurring elsewhere in the Koran, with un¬ 
mistakable clartt}‘ as to the object involved: “Produce ye, 
then, a Book from God that gives better guidance than these 
two ll.c-, die Torah and the Koran] and I ^all follow it” 
(2S149) and "Produce ye, then, a Siirah like it > . , if ye 
speak tlie truth” {10:39: 2:7*). It seems obvious that 
M.iibattitnad would not possibly have used the term In this 
manner, unless it had already been charged with htttng reli¬ 
gious significance. Precisely such a ^igntficanjce the word 
would have aojuirei), if, as we have suggested above, tlic 
Jews of Muhamniad's association had come to use Haifrtk 
as an Arabic rqni valent of their own Agada. It is noteworthy 
that, eventually. Koran and Hadith came to be used in Mos¬ 
lem lore in the sense in which the terms Tomh and Talmud 
are used in Jewish lore: as tctnis for the inner and outer 
foundation of Islam, tespeedvciy. 

Sui^stiin<re and Form 

Despite their intense and searching style, most of the early 
Surahs tend to exiithit a nther rigid frame in structure and 
coiriiK«iition. Perhaps we should say rho! this Ls true of all 
Surahs of the first Meccan period that may be assumed to 
repreJient actual public utterances, rather than bits of private 
reflection and contempladnn (e.g,, 103; 108; 110: 113: 
114). The tendency tow-ards rigidity «f pattern would have 
no doubt been more apparent, if all Surahs in question had 
remained free from later additions and interpo'latlons, w'hich 
is certainly not ti« case (cf. only 73:20). Quite clearly, 
Muhammad's public utterances during the period under dU* 
eussion were confined to four major topics: fa) the coming of 
J udgment; (b) the divine nature of his message: (c) argu¬ 
ment from creation; (d) argument fmm past history. Signifi- 
cjintly rnongh, the onene*, of God as stich forms hut rarely 
the subject matter of a Surah (e,g., 112) or even of part of a 
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Surah (c-g^i 5i;5i, wUich^ tioweverT might have betn \ti* 
tended as the concliisiDn uf the of Noah) ; but it 

clearly and umnisiakably the underlying theme through¬ 
out his utterances. As a rule, a Siirah begins with an introdui> 
tory phrase, whieli mostly consists of one or more adjurations, 
and ends with a brief perorution, such as a eidog) t ov a terse 
resume. Oiicn, too, the mdividual topics arc kept quite dis¬ 
tinct ; sometimes, however, they dow into one another. To put 
it differently: a Surah may seem to be given entirely to a 
single topic, tliat of Judgu^mt (59: 83: Jq), of Creadon 
(spedfic^y of God's care: 93 1 94), or of the Message (97) ; 
hut more often two, three or even all four of tlic topics may 
be found combined into a single Surah. In tltree instances, 
Muhammad employs a refrain that marts oS larger or 
snialltT contextual units against one anuther. In one of these 
in.stances the refrain h confined to one sectiorr of the Sumh, 
the sccdon representing his argument from histoiy' 

2J.^ 32. 40); in the two other instances the refrain is intro¬ 
duced earl)^ in the Surah and runs to tlic end, regardless of 
topics. 

The substance of Muharnmad*s early uf tetanccs, which we 
have seen to be of so vastly derivative and eclectic a nature, 
would suggest a ^ImUar nature for their form. Is it therefore 
possible that 10 tlic frame ;md strtjcturc of the early Surahs 
we are confronted with iriott or less conscious emulatiuns of 
the tj^ of sennons that were in vogue among missiorLaries 
and preachers of the People of the EiKjk at the time of 
Muhammad t At any rate, it would be tuird to find a bonnily 
of the Fathers of the Church or of the Masters of the Agada 
that does not deal with, one or all of tile standing topics in 
Muhammad^s early mrs^sagc. At the fame time, die oneness 
of God, a constant theme of Jewfsh and Christian theolo¬ 
gians in the Middle Ages, is rartly m the center^ though al¬ 
ways at thr Ixittum of midrashic homihes. Again, might not 
the antiphonal arrangement so charactersstk of Jewish ami 
Christian liturgy have led Muhammad to hiif device of a 
refrain? 111 themselves., the adjurations represent no doubt 
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a Thettirijoal kJtvjte gcjiuiiMrly Arabic; but here we find Mu¬ 
hammad sweuivug hy such objects as "the Korun^' ( 50:1), 
“the 1 Sacred I ScroU ’ (52:2), "the Pen and what the)- 
write" t 08 :ij- ' Simu" and several times by the 

Day of Judgment (6y:i ;iS:i ;b5:2)* 

In several instances a Surah of the early Meccan (rerioJ 
concludes with a ealogistic fermulu: "So praise thou the 
name of the DorJ" 56:96 ): "Praise thou the glory 

of thy Lord . . . priij^ Hifn" 1 5-1^^ i .); "Blessed be the 
name of thy Lord" ( >5:78); once in our period, and more 
often in younger Surahs, a eulogy forms the iotnaluctory 
formula; "Praise tliou the name ot thy Lord" (Hj-' ‘ 

Siirahs 57; 59; 61; 64; 67 ). It is impossible to escape the sus¬ 
picion that what we have here is an echo of the Udlletuyah 
formiib at the begiiruing and the end of certain psalms (146- 
150; cf. 111 ;t iH), which formula was to become so outstand¬ 
ing a feature in the service of botlj ilie Simagogue and the 
Church. Note especially rhe phrase "Praise ye the riainc of 
the l^ord" in the opening of psalms 11 J55). and 

“Blcssetl be the latrJ" at rhe lieginning and thr irtmchision of 
many benedictions. 

Occasiunaltr the liiiate of a Surah oilers a kind of summa¬ 
tion, such as "This w naught but a reniiudcr to tlie worldft” 
f 81:17; 68 :52). A similar phrase occurs rwicc again as the 
conclusion of a Surali: "Nay. it is an admonition, and he who 
wills Ite tiiindful of it" { 74o4< cf. 81:) 1); ”1.1}, this i.s an 
admonition, and hr who wills let him take a W'ay to his L-ord" 
(73:19). 'rile phrase is (tcculbrly nrmimscent of the "Who 
iiath ears m hear, let him hear” which is u?i-d repeatedly in 
the Gospels as concluding an utterance of Jesiis (Matt. 13:9; 
Mark 7 '16: Luke 14:35, ami clscwbtrc }. Might it not have 
comr to serve as a siambriJ linale of Chrii^thiti homilies cur¬ 
rent in the environnirnt of Mvihammadf In what now siamis 
a.s the conclusitm of a section (on Judgment), but may well 
have first formed the conclusion of the Suralp the phrase re¬ 
curs in a form tl’nvt would seem an even closer paraphrase of 
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that frt rhc (josjreis: cril)^ tii tUis is a reminder to wbocvtr 
has a heart or lends iiis hearing’* (50:36). 

We liavc seen already the tense and terse nttcninces 
oi t(ie prophet and missionary were to give w'ay eventually to 
the ever more invulveci orations of the lawgiver, the states¬ 
man, the minister. Asa result, wc hnd the form of the early 
Meccan Surahs deteriorates more and more until, in the 
Medinan Surahs, nothing is left of their characteristic frame 
and structure. I he basic tfijiicsof tJie early message temaiti in 
evidence, and contimie to hold their prerogative; but they 
underg!) new fomiulaiiuns and even inner niixlifications. And 
us in the course of his career Muhammad is faced w'itli an 
ever larger realm of issues, the former topics arc sometimes 
lust am hist the wider scoiie of new subjects: law, cult, ritual, 
affairs of state and of the Church, and on all but unending 
series of polemits. In prnportnm, the substance of Jus Jewish 
and Christian mateiials. assumes ever wader dimensioni, grow'- 
ing in volume and variety with neurly e,acb new Surah. At the 
samerinic, the reference, ro these materials graw-s muchliolder, 
becoming much more Jisrinci and seemin^y also mure tang¬ 
ible than in the early Surahs. “We have written in the Psalm^' 

( 3 1 :jqv) : “We have sentdtiwn the Torah... and liave wTit- 
ten therein i ?:46l; "thiise ivhu follow the mesengrr [i.e. 
\IuJiaiiiniad I , . . winini they find mmricincd in the Torah 
and the livangel in their pussrEsinn” (7:1^6): “and when 
Jesus sfwi of Mary said: Oh. children of Israel, I am Cod’s 
messenger 10 you ... anrtoimeing the good tidings of a mes¬ 
senger who will comr after itir, br,ar!nja: the name Ahtnad" 
(61 ;6f; and many similar references which we liave cited 
above. In point of fact, Ir is often far easier to identify the 
literary sources reflected in die younger SGmhs timn those 
that frHM’lio in rhe early ones w'bich wr have considered. 
Sometimes, indeed, it i.s possible to place a whole narration 
or homliy in juxiaposirion with the very text on which if 
can be sIkiwo to depend. 

Only in one rrsj»tet (hies the situiiticm w hicli w’e have en¬ 
countered in Muhammad's early message remain unaltered 
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throughout the K.oran: m the nature of the Jewish ;)n(l Chris- 
uan materials which it incorporates. It would be trul)' pbe- 
Qotnenal, but by no means inconceivable, if he luid appro* 
printed the inunemse store ol these materiais prior to his 
prophetic Cull, and merely utilized it ):rradvtaUy during the 
follo^'ing mentj" years or so—acconltog to need and occa* 
sion, above alt according to the particular sta^^e of personal 
piety, of political security, or of ecclesiastic consolidation, 
rltrough which he was just passing. But tlicrc is notJitiig to 
preclude the H.s>umptiun that he continued to widen his 
knowledge about thin^ divine Ul the feet of learned Jews 
and Christians long after die Call, and even for some tune 
after tlie Flight, Wliat matters is that the diameter of his 
knowledge remains the same in all his utterances: Uin>n close 
scrutiny, they never offer evidence of his direct dqicndcnce, 
for the knowledge he had acejuired, on written documents; 
but they al'vays point clearly to acijuisition by personal asso¬ 
ciation and in inimediate intercourse with the People of die 
Book. 

In die interest of an exiict appraisal of the Koran, each of 
the four groups of Surahs that represent, rei-pective] y, the 
tour major periods of Muhammad's activity as a prophet— 
tile early Meccan, the middle Meccan, the late Mca.:an, and 
the Medinan“ShouTd fie subjected to an analysis of the kind 
which we have endeavored 1.0 exemplify here for the Shrahs 
of the first of these periods. However, to serve iw purpose, 
such an analysis w'ould have to be much more minute and 
exhaustive than, owing to the exigent^ of sp,acc, could be 
undertaken on the present occasion. 

The pnrerding discussicin. at all events, is fmgnientarv and 
51 .10radio in yet smother important aspect, Tlie truth b that 
there is no justification whatsoever for limiting otir inijuiry* to 
die revchiiion of the Koran, w'hich forms indeed the inner 
foundation of primitive Islam, yet not its whole groundw'ork. 
The forces which we liave found to dominate the mind of the 
Prophet cannot .‘amply hr assiinicd to have affected only his 
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rt'vcalcU tlit)Ugh[5 and canonized ufterancfs, or to have 
been arrested outside the sphere of his personal life and 
work. As concei^’eJ io tlic foregoing study, the problem of 
Islamic origins is that of the Jewish and Christian sliare in 
the making of Islam. A tnily systematic solution of this prob- 
Inii thus involves the formation of the sacretl lore of the 
Moslems as such, whether made sacred hy the revelation of 
the Koran or by the cjctracanonica] authority of the hladith. 
And tlie prercfjuisite of such a solution would therefore be 
.an inquiry into the documented groundwork of primitive Is¬ 
lam in its entirety, in its outer no less than its inner founda¬ 
tion. 
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GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OK ARABIC KOETRT. A-D. 500-1000 

GUSTAVE E. VON GK.UNEBAUM 

ff Arabic poclr)% as far as it is not a jwHtical mstni* 
/ tnent, is a lyrical art of descriptive cliaracter deal¬ 
ing wirti a conventionally restricted group of subjects. As 
Poetry is tlie Bcdotiin'^s only means of higher self-expression, 
it represents the integration of his spiritual life; therefore, 
the external world as well as his social relations arc hardly 
ever intToduced lor their own sake but only to impictneilt the 
[loct'^ view of himsell. Preciw: obiier^arion distinguishes his 
description of his ttiomit, of an onager, of a rerrifying desert 
which lie traverses: the portraying of tlic ohjtcr, however, is 
only a means to vaunt his own social status as the owner of 
such a remarkable mount, his skill in riding down the game, 
and his courage in braving the dangers of the joumry. Con* 
sequently, altlioiigli the poems rarely touch upon the intimate 
and passing iVelings of the individicil, the early |wetry must 
tie considered highty "subjective." 

The origins of this amazingly developed poetry are beyond 
our reach, St. Niltis (d. about a.i>. 4301 when describing a 
BrdoLiin raid on rhe Sinai monastery in a.d, 410 tell? olthe 
w^ell-songs with which tliese Saracenii celebrate their arrival 
at a W'atcr-placc. Niinieri 21.17 ptrserves a Hebrew speci¬ 
men of tlie same category and these artless songs continue ro 
he improvised by the Arab nomathi m this very dav. Tfierc is. 
however, no connection lietwcrn these and similar folk 
rhymes and the elaborate products of the purely artistic style. 
A closer resembhince to preserved seniiUterary poems recall¬ 
ing tribal battles nr, for instance, the triumphal Arahkm vk* 
toiy over the Persians at dlm-Qar (a.d. t). may pm^ibly 
exist in those chants in W'liidi rlie memory of a Bedouin suc¬ 
cess against the Roman? In ^72 survived up to the days of 
Sozonieno). who nnriuions them about 440 in his History of 
the Church. 
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Tbc prosodical itnicturc tit such mure or less populiir tioc- 
uments is essentially identical with dtiit of the ’‘Kunstdith* 
rung-'* Arabian prosody is quantitative as is Greek and Latin; 
hence word-accent and vcrsic-accent do not, as a rule, coincide* 
With the cxcvjJitoci of the rajaz, [Kirliaps the oldest and cer¬ 
tainly the simplest meter, the individual couplets are di^ ided 
in hemistichs. From about a.o. 500 it increasingly becomes 
the fashion to have tlie hemistichs of the first couplet rhyme. 
The same rhjme is mainiaineJ from the beginning to the 
end 01 the poem and one rtitghr say that it is this identical 
rhyme rather than the contents that gives unity to a song, 

The earliest remainE of Arabic poetry exhibit great metri¬ 
cal variety and rehnenicnt in the handling of tlie langtiage. It 
is obviovi-s that a school tradition had been at w'ork for some 
time* Dillerent region*s favored different meters, Persian 
inHuence being extremely probable in die elaborate technique 
of the early MisOfKitamian poets. .At least two, possibly even 
three, meters in wiiicii tJils group excels, the ramul, the 
and perha(« the khaftf, seem to [>e adaptations to 
Arabic (xniditions of Persilln (I’ahhivi ) meters. 

'llic Syrians may have contributed to the tirst development 
uf technical terms, such as the chariicteristic origi¬ 

nally "tent,’* ‘'house" for “verse," but un the whole the the¬ 
ory of poetical trehnique was developed independently- Con¬ 
siderably later. al-Kh.ilil ibn-Ahmad (d. 791) systcinatlvied 
.Arabic prosody and Uls concepts have remained normative 
tbroLighout the centuries. He recognived sixteen meters, thus 
tacitly weeding out some nt tile lesser varieties devrlopcil by 
the classical [xiers. Parallel to the system usid by tlir grarti- 
marhini; tc symboli'/.e word-fomis, he expressed the permis¬ 
sible proQodical units in derivatives of tUr root "f'f." Thu?, 
the meter /jst.’f/ {the long one), w’hich w'as the one most fre- 
qucntlv used by the pre-Islamic |iocrs, was jiresmtcd in tliis 
formula (one bemistich only): fa^Ian ruitfa'ilun 

It Is remarkable that his si'hcme even prcjvtiles an 
appropriate [rlacc for some of the meters that were developed 
in liU time. 
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During the approximatrly one hundred and fifty j’cars 
(470-620) in which w'tcan pro-Islamie poetry, a defi¬ 

nite development is traceable: the unification of the “Hoch- 
sprache" in w^hich the tresisures of the individual schools or 
dialects arc increasingly pooled is as good as completed about 
Goo; the tcchriH[Ue oi prosody becomes stricter; new* tyjjes of 
comparisons ate introduced by one group and gradually ac¬ 
cepted throughout; the range and therewith the dimension of 
the ode lends to expand, lire analysis of this comparatively 
quick development, combined with the general Impression 01 
the early remains suggests that while it would be futile to 
assign a definite date to the beginnings of Amble *'^nnst- 
diclitung,” tlicse I>eginning5 probably do not go back very far 
beyond the earliest records. 

This statement applies, of course, solely to the latest of the 
three strata of Arabic pnelty which coexist in the classical 
period, blit which clearly did not originate at the same time. 

The lie lief in ilie niagic power of the word gave rise to 
incantations and curses, originally composed In rhymed prose, 
saj\ later in “rhythmically disciplined Jii/," the This 

poetT)' of magical intent closely matches that produced by the 
Hebrew iSumeri 21.27 ff*' ^d the verses of 

Bileam,>i*limeri 22,5 ff. Gradually the range of this FO-<alletl 
hijiV poetry ividcncd, other meters were admitted, the magic 
background, although not entirely obliterated, w'as less viv¬ 
idly felt and tlie hrjtV carat to be s,'irirc and polemics, expres¬ 
sion of personal or tribal hostility, frequentK incorporated In 
the literary ode. Thus rmiisformed, the genre had a long 
tjevelopmenr. 

Thr position of the early “imet.” which w'as that of a seer 
rathe r than that of an artist, is reflected in his Arabic desig¬ 
nation, the bnower (of magic, of supernatural 

kmiwlrtlpc’)- Atiil the belief in his eoimection with higher 
powers Is shown 1 t)' rhe many stories in which the poet is pre¬ 
sented in his relation to his jinn, his "demon helper" who is 
supfKJsed to ln5|nre his verses. 

■Jlir relatron of the oiar/furn/t^ the elegy, to die primitive 
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mourniiif;-5onfi^ tlie mydL^L is similar to rhf: Tci;itRin ot 
Uter satire t{i the primitive mcamation. ^V^in a mvttr, the 
hazaj, was soon ^ubstitilled tor the original rhjined 
anti again an elaborate branch ot pK^etrj^ develojied from very 
modest begiutiings. Its origins in the imp ro^^i sat ions of the 
wailing women made it a tfniinine dnitiain and, while masai- 
line poets such as Aw s ibn-Hujar contributed some beautiful 
dirges, tlie mdrifn vtih culminatevl In the work of al-KbaTvsa', n 
poetess of the hrst half uf the seventh centufj-. T]\c mar ihn\ih 
developed a very definirr -Style, characterizetl not only by 
certain formulae and a tendency to identical l>eginnings 
in a number of successive verses, but also by fontial |ietriiliar- 
ities, such !LS a tendcuLy toward a nidimentary strophic at* 
gaaizatEon and toward having the henuatidis rhyme through¬ 
out the poem. And jnsr as the ki}£^ has influenced tbr artistic 
stun da rd [mems, the marihiyak has comribiitctl to the style 
of its erotic fiarts. 

What is true of hfpT and mar/hi yah Is partinilarly con¬ 
spicuous hi rhe youngest scratuni of Arabic |x)ctn\ the 
fjafiiiafu or rxlc (literally: ‘‘purpose poem": the e^oct es- 
phmarkin of the term is still waiuiiig K The normative ndes 
formi dated in postclossical times |jy LonriVfvativi* cTiticia hiivi: 
blinded mosT ob.^ervers to ttic fact that thr ffiixUdh under¬ 
went iniportant ciianges during the pre’'lslamk' perickl. Its 
principal deveh’>pmrnr h jwrbajjs typical of many literary' 
patterns: tlir tends to lengthen. 

Its gradual extension of coutse^ act'omiuniJed bv the 
widening range of it^ subjn-t matter. With all this, dir Imsir 
organiz;itlnn rrmains nt^altereii. The poet begins hy telling 
of his longing for a last Imr. I le may complain to the fur- 
saken liomrstrad of his be hoed, ot he may call ihr attention 
of his friend's to the caravan ^lepLirtirig with her. In each case 
Ills experience U viewed in retro^j>ei:t and hts mind is clouded 
by mclandioly^ I'o tear himself aw^ay from lii^ grief rhe poet 
eoncludi^ tlte naitb^ the am^itory prelude, by 'letrlng out on a 
journey through the dangerous solitiulr of the desert. He 
describes hisr mcmrit, sometimes at great length, and ^me of 
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the animalH of the 5tep^»r, cKcastonaUy inserting a vivid 
hunting scene, Tnulitioii dues not permit the poet to present 
any animal he may choose but limits him, in the main, to 
gjijtelle, wild ass, ostrich, and u tew others. Finally, tiie jour¬ 
ney k ended successfully and ti»c poet arrives at the tents of 
an influential person. Here he cither raises a political ques¬ 
tion or request, or he tries to stimulate the chieftain s liber- 
alitt’. Kor it must lie home in mind that the majority of tlir 
j)Ocr$ depended on the generosity of princes or r riba I nobles. 
The pattern enables tlie iwet to indulge freely in self-praise. 
Such passages combined wirh the /jJ'Ar, the panegy ric, well 
depict the human ideal of the pagan period, thr JahilTyaU 
{probably: the time of dyvom, in the sense of .^cts 17:23 
or Romans n :2 >). Sonic poets allow their to end m 

apophtliegnis of occasionally rather shallow wisdom, hii- 
muh. 

The e.arliest tiapdnh whitdi has eomr down 10 us and can 
be considered complete, the tenth jKiem of Amr thn-Qami ah 
(iHini ca, 4.Moh docs nor yet fulhll all the tctiitiremcnf- of 
the theorists. It contains In its nineteen verses, ainirl from 
the Tidstb. notiiing bur the descri[»tion of a rain cloud and the 
praise ol one Imni’-al-Qays ibn-*Aitirah. Only a short time 
later such a qmtduh would have been considered a very 
mcagrr 0[»iis. Not only is the length doubled, or tripled, or 
even eJitended up to and beyond one hundred verses, but 
episodes arc accumulated, until such mastriqrteces tif com- 
posirion are achieved as, for example, J^renis \ and f» of 
al-.A‘sh:i ( At, 56^-629), or the first ode of the of abu- 

Dhu'ayh .il-Hudliali (d, CJ. f)5o), This otlr lirings homr in 
three impressive scenes the inescapable jiowcr of fate, wtiich 
suddenly prcwtiates the fiiace onager, the strong wild bull, 
and the armored warrior. Motivated by the death o| the 
poet’s sons, the poem masieriully combines features of both 
mart hi yah and tiafidah, 

Close scrutiny of individual shades in the use of conven¬ 
tional motives and of inilividual jjeculiatities of language 
and imagery results in breaking up rhe seaningly homo- 
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gecieous musE 0l clussicidl, i.e. pre-lsliimic, verse into group:; 
whidi can with reasonable certainty be assigned to different 
schools. By combining the intetnal indications yielded by llic 
poems themselves w'lth the unfortunately rather sparse his¬ 
torical references, it is possible to establish within certain 
lunits the chronokigy of the early development. 

At present, six artistic :^ools can l>e traced in the earlier 
part oi rhe Jahillyah. to tnclude the poets, bom between 
lirea A.o. 44 ° This is not to say that there were 

no poets who by their verj' munre defy such cla^ihcaiion; 
the two great outlaw pjets, Ta'abbata Sharran and al-Shan- 
fara, are the outstanding examples of suth individuallsttc 
talents. Most interestirig perhaps ia tliat group of poets whose 
lives ccntererl around the principality of al-Hlrah and in 
whose work Sassanian inliuence has left some traces. Abu* 
Dtt’ad al-Iyadi (ra. 4So-5 ;c}) and the Christian ‘.■\di ibn- 
Zayd iru. present a strange Meml of Bedouin and 

townsnian rncntality. ’^'arafah ( f(/, and later again 

al-A'sha, brought the rehnrd artistic tradition of another 
school, whose representatives belong to rhe dan Qap ibn* 
Tha’labah of the Bakr ibn-WiVil, to Me&ojxitamia. Al-x'\'5lia 
is doubtless the suprcnif muster of language among the pre- 
Islamic (wets. The cotiviviid scenes in his reveal the 

iasplration of Sassanian ports. Imni’-al-Qays tlm-iifujr, :i 
Kindah pritu'e ( r.f. the most famous and the most 

induentia! Arabic classic pner. was* tike Tarafah, tlie author 
of one of those model qa^iilafis, the so-callrd tnu'nn^qiif. His 
contemporarj, 'Ahid ibn-ahAbraj, represents the peak of 
anotlter school. 

Toward the end of the sixth century the unification of 
language and style made a considerable advance. These 
schfxils coalesced, as it were, pooling iheir vocabulary and 
their imagery. But this development did not go so far as to 
include groups whidi may be said to Imvc flouiislietl beside 
tiir niaiti streaju of Arabic poetry. The most impnrtanr school 
of this later period is that of the Hudhali poets, which can 
be followed from about 550 to 700. One of the motives in 
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which this group sj«cwlizeJ Ls die description of bees and 
honey. Such dcsiLripti£iii& also entailed a certain enrichment 
of the natural scenery, when the poets became interested in 
the gathering of die wild honey. 

Thci/fTcw/i of die t iudhalitcs contains a great many poems 
by people who only occasionally composed verse. It must be 
realized that side by side with the “professional” poet an 
enormous number of amateurs or dilettantes at some^time 
or other voiced their feelings or their wishes in poetical form. 
This accounts for the fact that we alw ays hnJ togetlier verses 
w'hich arc contemporary as to date but not as to stage of 
development, since, naturally, the noti^professional tends 
to be at least one generation behind his professional cal* 
leagues. As thest- t^onditions were not taken sufficiently into 
consideration, they contributed much to the long prevailing 
(onviction of the stagnating uniformity of classical poetry. 
Batrkward also, but perhaps culturally rather than techni¬ 
cal! v, remained the popular, or semijiopular rajaz poetry. 
The cleavage betivecn rajaz anil the regular |>octTy, 

was keenly felt even at a much later date. Pltc ijiagical con* 
notation of the ki;^. for instance, w as much longer prescrvei! 
by the mjiiz: than liy die qitriJ. 

' Although one cannot quite escape the impression that 
"classit.il'' ixKtr>' had very nearly run its course when Mu¬ 
hammad appeared, it is impitesible to overlook the fact that 
he severely injured its natural development. Pietist tradition 
probably exaggerated bis liostilin' against poets and his al- 
lege.d saying that dir thi^f ([victry) was the K.oran of Satan 
i$ certainly a forgery. He was careful In drawing a line 
between himself and the piiet.s. Tiut he did this less to combat 
poetry than to avoid having his revelations confused with dir 
irresponsible utterances of the litterateurs in general and of 
the soothsaj-ers in particiiiar. The decisive [joiiii w*a 5 that 
the Prophet undrmiineLi the ethos on which heatlien poetry 
was based, and thus weakened, if not annihilated, many of 
its incentives: best proof thereof arc diosc poets who like 
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Laljiil (rij. 560-^)65'?) no Eonger protiiictid anything ot' note 
after their conversion to Lslam. 

This grandiose atteoipt to create an Arabic religious and 
juridical prose, the Koran, shows remarkably few reminis¬ 
cences of the diction at classical poetry. The imagery of the 
eschatological prophecies is largely influenced by Syrian 
homiletics and the origin of the various literary patterns 
whidi Muhammad emphn's in Jiis preadiing has not jrrr been 
sufticietitly investigated, but they can hard ly be called Arabic. 
Only the incoherent and allusive presentation of epic ifub- 
jects resenibles corresponding pasiuiges in poetry whiidi, by 
the v".iy, seems to have reached the level of the rnil "ballad" 
only once, to wit, in the widely Tcnowned song of at-A'slia 
on the faithful Jew, al-Samaw'al, It b somewhat bewilder¬ 
ing that neither the religious nor the political issues or events 
of incipient Islam have had an appreciable rejiereussion in 
contemporary poetry. Whenever rfie great campalgn-S are 
mentioned their importance 15 not grasped; if they arc dis¬ 
approved of, the dislike springs from diinclination to serve 
or live in foreign lands or to be separated ftuni the clam That 
is all. Classical tradition did not provide for discussion of 
world event? and early Islam did nut feel any imperative 
need to develop an adequate form. 

The halt in fioetical production, caused by the rise of a 
new civilization, was only temporary. Barely twrnt)- years 
after Muhammad’s death (O ji) a new upsurge bcgari which 
ultimately lioth broadened and deepened the outlook and 
scope of Arabic |»oetry'. No longer cunihird to the arid stcpiies 
of Arabi.'i proper, the poets re.sffonded to rhe stimuli of die 
new life and to the cosninfvditan influences which it brought 
to bear ujwni them. Ffiilolog}' develo[7ed as a coniiervativr 
force in literature. The general conviction of thegKidunl ik- 
terioration of the age and the feeling of literarv inseciiritj' 
due to the weakening connection of the city people with the 
genuine Br-douin language als<» encouraged a continuation 
along traditional lines. But the gap between reality and liter¬ 
ary fiction became too wide and iieoplc increasingly came to 
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realize tlie cultural and political ?vi}ifriorit>' oi their ape as 
compared with the Jahiliyah. The eighth century saw the 
heptntiing, the tenth the victor}.’ of thb new attitudje. The im* 
portance of this change for literature is obvious. 

The main features of the postclassical development of 
Arabic poetr}- can conveniently be summed up under the 
three headings of (a) the devtlopmeut of the fornix f^h) the 
motive extension, and f c) the rise of literary criticism and 
ilieory. 


TRE OEVEEOfMEKT OF THE FORM 

The qafiJah reinains the pretJoniinant form. Although the 
discrepant:}’ berween the poets’ urban milieu and the Bedouin 
gijrb of thrir odes was soon felt and frttjiiently derided, tra¬ 
dition as upheld by the philologists forced the singer to imi¬ 
tate endlessly the classical models. A small group of poets, 
however, in whom their Bedouin background was still a liv* 
ing force, such as al-Farazdaq (ro, 641-728) and Jarir Id, 
728) whose bitter poetical contests {mqa'id) gave them both 
notoriety and fame, the Christian al-Alihfal (d. 7^®)' 
above all, Jhu-al-Riiiiimnh (d, 719 nr 7.1?), brought about 
an Indian summer of the classical qasJfLih., the beaut}' of 
wtiieh is unJcniibk. It is true. Marwan ibn-abi-IJafjah 
(721-797) and Muslim ihn-al-Walid (rj. 747-801) faith- 
fully carried on tlir tradition, but their well polished odes 
arc skillful imitations, and the gramniarian, abu-'Amr ibn-al- 
'Ala* (d, 770) is right when he exclaims that dhu-al-R.iim- 
mah's death marks the end of (classical) fuwtry. Parallel to 
the last floiirishing of the qiirid rule, the r/jxtJjh took 
3 noteworthy development in the direction of the strictly 
Ittcrary sphere. Al-Ajjaj (d. 715) and his son Ku’bah (d, 
762 or 764) won consuirrablf reputation for themselves by 
composing long rajai poems, but they did not succeed in 
wholly removing the stigma that W'cighetl dow'n on the form. 
The end of the eighth century also brings the life of thb 
movement to a dose. 

In the meantime a new ideal of education, the aJah^ “which 
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centered on the litcrarj' requirements of the katit/^ the of- 
neial conducting the state correspondence, had become 5u» 
prefne< TTie tattJb utis supposed to cmbeJltsh hLs letters with 
poetical anti korantc quotations, so he needed collections of 
appropriate verse, providing for any occasion. At the same 
time the huge amount of ancient verse still current came to 
be cumbersome ballast for the unimary "mtelligcnt laynuiij” 
whose inferest in the old poems was uuunly concmcraied on 
their quotable or otherwise familiar highlights. The decline 
of the genuine tjdc brought tilt ffragment) to the fore, 
that is, any independently dcvrloped part of tile qa^iJah,^ 
Especially the amatory and panegyrical passages of the ode 
were, from about 770, treated as isolated units. Such qifahs 
w'ere nothing new^; the classical ptrifxl had known them, hut 
the shift in emphasis was iitiprrmlcntcxl. 

These tendencies combined to inaugurate a Golden Age of 
anthologies. East and West vied witli each other in selecting 
verse (and also suitable prose) for the use of the scribe and 
the layman of literary' interests and perhaps also ro ensure 
the preservation of ancient literary treasures. Best known of 
all is the collection of pottical cacerpts made by the famous 
poet, abii-TammSm (d. R46). Its name, al-HamUjak (prow¬ 
ess) indicates with which category of poetry the compiler 
was primarily concrrued. 

Metrical innoi'atious beyond those accepreil in ahKhnltl's 
sy'sicm are rarely atrempred and if tried tlo nor find any ns 
sponse. On the other hand the jxiets frequently turn a wav 
from the long meters favored by the idnssics anil prefer to 
use the lighter and shorter radrnced rhythms, such as 
and hitia}. 

Outside of ode and frngmenr. however, a new type of 
poem appears; the narrative poem in short lines (usually 
mjaz) which rhyme aa bh cc. etc., tliii? facilitating very 
tensive ("paired,” Le, in paired rhymrs) com¬ 

positions. Aban al-L^iqi (d. about 8 t ^) populariiied 
hiA wa-Dtmnah in this form and wrote tnuz/firti-ij honks on 
the WLsdom of the Indians, on Fasting, and the like. Ibn-al- 
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Mu“*t3zz (d- 908) celebrated the exploits of his cpiisiiu tlic 
caliph al‘Mu'u^jid 1,892-^2), in the same manner. This 
t}TK- of “hismricir' or ''iKjliticar' pt>em hrrame popular and 
wa$ used, for example, in a |x>eTical friid liet\veeii Arabs and 
Hvzantines in It siirv 1 ved till at least tlie sixteenth cen- 
turv't when one Muliafniuati ibii^ Abd-al- Aziz al-lvalikSti 
the historj^ of the Porrnguese relations with Malabar 
in a somewhat barbarized |ioem. 

Folk songs are occasionally referred to, but (in the East) 
untortimately never cjuoteJ, Aha-al- Atahiyah miitates the 
songs of the Tigris Kiilors in a [wein which has been pre¬ 
served. In Spain strophic ixjems were coiiiix>sed before 900. 
rhrif various forms were destined to influence strongly the 
stnicnire of Prove rn^al rroubadotit pocm^ Although the 
Moslem West always snrpa^^J the East in the development 
of tnily pK>|>ular songs It can be safely assumed that forms 
like the r/ia^-^Iiya or the hlii UJa^Mn which* so to speak, come 
to The Burfacc only in tlie rleventli century haij been develop¬ 
ing o^'cr a lon^^ period of time* It is^ however, i^f interest tliat 
die songs originating during the siege of Baghdad, in 815, 
while voicing the [lopular i^fMitiinent- arc comprised in the 
usual liteniTj' foriiL^- 

MOTIVE EXTENSION 

During the early reigns of the Umayyad Jjmasty (661- 
7^0) Medina became tile hrEt center of religious learning 
anti, strange Iv enoufd*. at the eh me time the liome of eKc 
first literary^ fibool that W'as almost exclusively interested in 
erotic poetry. It is said that tlit leading figure of the group, 
•Umar ibn^bi-flahrah once tried bis 

liand at a <jastd£ik in the traditional style. He completely 
drojjped the conventional mrlandioly attitude and ex- 
chanfjed the impersonal pattern of the for ^>maU and 

characteristic pictures of his own experiences. These he pre¬ 
sented with e-xtraordinarj' grace and in charming and com¬ 
paratively simplr language, frequently mserting vivid dia¬ 
logues. His trend toward the frivolous was counterbalanced 
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l^v tIici' somewhat feverish sentimciitalir)- in tljc verses of 
j)Oets like Janill al' Udhri ( U, 701 J, or the settiilcgendarj' 
Oays ibrt'Oliiirih und Unvah ibii'iTizam. l^opulsr imagina¬ 
tion wove around some of these lovelorn liinires roiniintic 
kgeiicts glorifj'mg tiieir thastc and faidiful^paiiion whii;h 
often Icatb tliem to an early Jcatii caused by love alone. Tlie 
genend e(mcf|ujfm of tove in these fKieiical cycles ami many 
3 detail of their tearful and heart-rending, yet, in a ceituin 
sctnFc. also playful episodes hrar^ the mark ofthat Hellenistic 
artitude rowiird love which animates the Greek novel. 

Umar ibn-abi-Ruhrah exercised considerable infiacner 
on three successive generutiniM, The spiritual reteniblance 
w'lrh Umir of al-‘Abbis ibn-aJ-Ahnaf (d. between 803 and 
813). one of the girarest [jocts ac the court of Hiirim al- 
Rashid (786*f<09), is unmistakable. But the beginning of 
‘Abbasid rule was also marked by the rise of another school 
of love jMictry, imwgiiratcd, as it seems, by a man of Persian 
dtscrni :md widely sirspectcd orthodoxy, Bashshar Lbn-Burd 
Id. 783;. His ap'prcjaih was less sentinienral, more popular 
in emotion and cxjiFrssion, and his verses, for which he 
usually chose the Icssiwinpons meEers. apparentlv lent them- 
selves well to singing. The caliph al-Mabdi (775-7831 ctnt- 
sidered Ins poems a danger to public morals and forbadr him 
die coniposjTinii of love songs. The difference between his 
style and that rmfiloj ed by erotic poets like Jamil was drarly 
felt by his contemporaries. The tendency toward simplicity 
of expression appears to have brm charaLterhtic of this age. 
as It recurs in rhe work of such widely different personalities 
as rlic Shihte propagandist al-S:iyyid al-Himy ari (723-780). 
ahu-Niiwiis the greatest of Arabic Ivrinsrs (r.r. 756-810)’ 
and the pious abu-al-'Atabiyjih (748-828), Only a few 
decades larrr a reaction wr in.^,f which abu-Tanimam niav 
be called rhr srandard-beqrer^whicli stood for eiaimrateness 
of thought and expression, rich rfietorical adtirnment and 
which again pive prefermre to rhe heavier itictrlcnl forms. 

Tlir early h^hhasid age al^o saw the establishmenr of the 
reltgious a. a gtnemlly recognizej field of rHN=r}c:il exi^res^ 
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siorL Never since tUe Civil War between Mu*Bwiyah and 
'A.li (concluded 661) liad it been entirely wanting. The sec* 
rariuns^ Kliitijites and ShT'itcs, produced numy a moving 
poetical testimony to thrlr tuidi religious arguments entered 
political poetry j love songs jestingly used the language of 
theology, and even dogmatic questions were oocasionallr di$* 
citssrd in metrical form. But it was left to flic lirst generation 
which was bom under the theocratic '.Abbasid giwemment 
fully to develop those scattered though promising germs. 
Abu*Nuwa.» and abu-al-'Atahiyah composed their 
|M>ems extolling withdrawal from worldincss and deprecat¬ 
ing this world in favor of the licrcaften At the same time, 
kabi'ah al-'Adau'Tyah (d. Soil and other lollowerii of tlic 
mv^stic path addressed their Lord in verse, thus opening one 
of the moist beautiful chapters of Arabic jwem', which W'as 
brillianth^ continued in the tenth century by the rrrarryred 
al-I;;l3llaj (d. 922), 

More and more the ports dcpendnl for their subsistence 
on the niuniticcnce nf the caliph or the grandees. Before 800 
the B-annakul vkier Yal)V 3 ibn-Khaltd appointed Aban al- 
Lahiqi to head a “Department of Poetry'" (JizoJn ^-r/uV) 
wlierr tlir merits of the pancgj'rical poems which the poets 
submitted were judged. While the individual poet might 
become influential, the social standing of ptictry tended to 
dcclinr. The jwets, tlraw'n closer mlo the life of the court, 
w'ould act as |>oliTii'al monrhpieees of the government. Nor 
to mention les-ser poets, a large proportion of the great at- 
Mu tan alibi's (d. 96?) cun Iw cI;Lvsrd as "poetieal 

leaders.” 

Natumlly, the pners who were attached to the court de¬ 
scribed and celebrate!I whichever interest was paramount in 
high society. Diis sitmukm probably accounts f^or the rise of 
hiinfmg--ong«. Arni/ry*?/, in which again abii-Xtjwas excelled. 
His poems, like tho^ of the bjamdattid prince, abu-Firas 
(d. 968), introduce a spofting element into their subject 
which "Was almost entirely absent in the corresponding parrs 
of the classiL'a] ode where the hunter usually sets out to gain 
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his livelihi>od. The iiourijshing of convivial puetry luid of 
wiiie-songs ( kkavinyui \ agLijii refleuti the ^ittjtude ol the 
aristocraiz)' ami, at times, of the court as well. There is nn 
tmbroitcn line <»t artistic progress from the wine-songs of the 
fjliran nobleman 'Adi ibn-Zayd, to aI-A‘sha, to the Qiris- 
tian panegyrist of the Umay^ ads al-Akltta], to tiie Umayyad 
caliph al-WalTd ibn-Yavlci (74'5-744) and to the luna-zingly 
veriiatile abii-Nywils, perhaps the most inspired of them all. 
The tradition continues and has Its represicnatives in the 
West as well. 

Thctr close connection with the political life of their time 
made some 01 the poets interested in treating liistorical sulr* 
Jeers of actual importance. Abu-Tanimain's ode on the con¬ 
quest of ‘Ammunyah 1B38) may have set the style. Ihn-al- 
Riimi (83 €i“ 889 or 896) followed suit with his elegy on 
al-Bajrah when this city was overrun by the Zanj (871). The 
description of al*Mu'ta^lid's deeds by ibnsil-Mu'taj'.a, the 
somewhat later abu-Firils’ odt in praise i>f his house, and, 
in S(:iam, the rajaz panegyric of *Abd-al-Rahman 111 (91:2- 
961) by ibn- Abd-Rabbihi (869-940), illustrate the iier- 
manence of the poets’ interest in conteinj.KTrary events. 

The age enjoyed |>octical entertainment of all kinds. Side 
by side wiih his seriotis poems, Ibn-al-Riimi composed cook¬ 
ing recipes in vrrse, w'hile others parodied the time-honored 
mar (hiyah by WTiting dirges for tJieir pets. 

Tire ninth century inauguratetl a new approach to riature 
and, therefore, to drscripri ve pttrtry. Flowers and gardens are 
chosen as subject of lengthy odes: colorful and sorricwhat 
forcc^l metapliors are used to render tlie ex(|uisite beauty of 
a rose or a narcissus. Abii-Tammam and ibn-al-Rumi did 
muclt to advance the ■'modem" attitude w-hich again strange¬ 
ly resembles that of the later Greek writers, and al-^an:iwbari 
id. 945) specializes In singing the beauties of the country-¬ 
side, of spring, the blooming garden and of flowers. Classical 
poetry had been fond of describing violent thunderstorms, 
now the charm of still-life is discovered. 
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THE RISE OF ittERAH-T CRITFCISM AND THEORY 

In the ninth century n poet, Di‘bii {ti. 835)1 various 
scholars, al«Asma*i (d. aiwut 831 )i al-Jumalii (d, 845)* ‘'*1^ 
ihii'Qutaybah attempted to claijsifj' the innumerable poets 
01 both the hentlirn and the Isiaraic period- Their "class- 
books’* laid the toiindation of all later essays in literary his¬ 
tory, The literary biography culminated in abu-al-Famj al- 
Isfahani's (d. 967) Ki/Sl' al-Agtha/ii (Book of Songs)* A 
third type of literary study caine into being, the nm^’dzatteth^ 
the "balancing of one poet against another,” represented by 
al-Amidi's (d. 987) tacnous comparison of abu-Tammarn 
.md al-Buhturi ( d. 897)* 

Philology, the needs of the kahk the attempts of the theo¬ 
logians to establish the aesthetic uniqueness of the Koran, 
and finally a genuine interest in nature and stmcturc of 
poetry, cooperated in inspiring the first students of literary 
theory, such as al-Jahiz (d, 8^19), al-Muharrad {d, S98), 
ibn-ai-Mii'taYz and Qiidaraah ibn-Ja'far (d. 9^2). While 
the first two writers did little more than elaborate on the 
gemitne, srtnipopular and scmilearned criticism which had 
been current amongst the Arabs for centuries, the latter two 
must lie credited, witii pioneering in the systematic treatment 
of the figures of siJCcch, Qudiimah’s endeavors to transplanr 
Greek rhetorical thought into Anihic theory failed and the 
Greek influence faded within one century' after his death. But 
rhetoric and litenity theory have reniaine(.l ever since integral 
parts of Islamic science. 

Fr<tm the eleventli century onward Arabic poetry could 
no longer be treated as a single stream of development. The 
distance between the regional Llter.itnres became too great. 
The process leading to this situation, largely political in its 
causes, can be obscn'cd as early as the ninth century, when 
Spanish Moslem poetry sounds one or another note not Ja- 
miliar in Eastern verse. A little later, Persia revived her own 
language. Bilingiia! poets arc characteristic of tenth century 
Iran, but in flic eleventh century the battle was decided and 
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Persia no longer coatributed directly to Arabic ^ioetn^ Iti 
compensation^ Syria* North Africa and Sjmin began to emii- 
Jate more successfully Baghdad, which still remained the 
center of the Islamic universe. 

APPENDIX 

The following specimerus of Arabic poerrj- have been se¬ 
lected with a view to the needs of the poti-specialist reader. 
They are intended to convey a general impression of ruitiire 
and scope of Arabic verse and to help to visualise the mnjor 
phases of the developmait outlined in this article. 

1 . *Abfd ibn-ahAbmi [frr&t half <>f M^th cenfur}-) 

1- Dost thoa wfcp f&r a v anight aWdc, over iraceis of itnin outworn ^ 
—^nd is wcopjTig for [ovc-lDogiag tht business of one Htc meY 

а. Thesj were their ramps when the tribe wua sil] together: 

finw ftrt they ^ wiidrmrap save for wildings m an empt^' laml 

3. So voirea stir tbcTe now htit ihe unrouih ^^nnd of the wild, 

die rrics of the male and female ostriebe^, duikv hcrdSir 

4. Yra, if Gbabra^ il-Kbubalhah has beE^ome de^olarep 

and gained in exriiange for uur folk other dwellers equal 
to those, 

5. Yet time was 1 looked 00 the whole kin dwelling rbere in fonrent 

ami happy ! but what la die poasing of days but ebange on 

change Y 

б, After the children of "Amr, my kinsfolk and my brethren. 

can I hope for smooihfies^ of lifcY nay, life Is a leader astray. 

7. Bot although they have gone, and departed on rliclr way% 

—never will I forger ihtm all my life long, or cease to moumn 

8. W^ill yr two not etay for a mjKnent to-day, hefoir we part, 

—before long distance, and cares* and variame, have sundered 
u^^ 

9. To iwait bdiea boTiie on cainr[g fhaE travel her ween Tabula 

and the high land of al-Kball, with ihc followert rtuilini: a^ftcr 
themY 

to. When I saw^the two leaders of the caravAa baiiten briskly alongi 
a pang seized my breast that they should depan with a heart s* 
light. 

ScLcetioTU ; and XJ BTt ITprifttcd thrmiflli ihr courttfT of Luzh£ md CUUl- 
pany, London t Seleoinni H. lit, IV, vi. V|Tl, ix; x. XTl Ihmiigh the 
Combridec Univeraity Pixm aod the Macmillan Conrpaiiy, New York, 
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11. Wt Tiiflcd our whips ta braata^ znA thejf ikimincd lilting with 
iia 

—ant cameli wirh wtll-knit foTclcgs^ swift and fie£t of pace* 
Plying hriLUy their limdirga* as though bEhind them lay 
deaens tfackle?^^ forlorti^ where they trotted In the forenoon 
kaxe t 

la. j\4id the%' brought us to the caravan, our beasts the imtive and 

light. 

the breaatgirth secunng tbe saddle^ thick of cheek, quiet of step. 
14. Then we bent sideway^p and entered ou calk with wumim kind 

—above them were hangiuga of stTt[>ed doth of Jiiiian^ noth 
broSdered borders: 

jy. And they turned to m their nccki, and the jcwelfi Uiat thereon 
hung* 

with speech that dealt with such things as die eareltia loves to 
hear l 

16. Then was it n» though the Fast-wind had waited to us the scent 
of a bale of ttiu^k* *0 prceioiu that node could pay its price* 

17- Or the fragTTtnce vt laTrndEr by the brook-aides of a mead, 

where A plcnteoui shnwcf in the night ha? washed away dust 
and grime. 

( Kq. 15, translated by C. J. Lyall, 

Volume zti Gibb Mcnuirial Srrits) 

IL.Al-Sliunfflra al-McU (sixth eetitnry) 

1 , Bury me noi t Me you are forbii:ideo to bury,p 

But thou* O hyena* soon wilt feast and make rnrrry^ 
a. When foe^ bear away mine head, wbcirin ift ihr h^t of rue, 

And leave on the battlefield lor th£c al! the rtit of rtte* 

Here nEVermore L hope tis live glad —^ ^trangrr 
Accurst, whose wild deeda have brought his people tn danger^ 
(R. A. NichoHon, lueraTy 0/ thr Arahs^ p. 81) 

IIL MasTniiji ihn-Qays ahA'sha (ra. 

1- Many a time L ha.^teoed early to the tavern—whde there tan 
At my heels a ready eook^ a nbnhle, active serving-mnii— 

^ 'Midst a gallant troop* like Indian sciiuitars, of mettle high t 
Well they know that every tnorcal, :Aiad and bare alike, must die. 
3. Propped at ease I greet them gaUy. them with myrtk-booghs I 
greet. 

Pass among them wine tliat gushes from the jar^s mouth biTcer- 
SWEOL 
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4. Emptying goblet after goblet^—but the Eource nsiiy no man 

dmin— 

Never cease ilicy from caiouiitig ^ave lo cry, *Till up 

5, Briskly fua^ the page to serve them; on hjj ean hang pearls 

lidoTv, 

Tight the girdle dmur* hii d£34ih|ei as hr husttts to and fro. 
t. Tirsi the harpr^ thou mightiest fancy, waked the liitds rrsportsLyt: 
note, 

When the lo&sc-robed rkantms toiuJicd it and lang diril) with 
quavering throaL 

7^ Hfte and there among the party dam^I^ fair lupciblj glided 
Each her long white skirt leu trail atid a wings a wine-akin at her 
dde. 

fXkholjon, p. 115) 

IV*'Umar ibU'abl-Rabi'iili (d. 719) 

l* Blame me no mote# D cDmiade^! but to-day 
Quietly with me beside ths howdalu aiay„ 

Blame not my love for Zaynab, for to hef 
And hers my henrr is pledged a prlroner^. 

3. Ah, can L ever diink of how we met 

Onec at aKKJiayf^ and feel no fond regret 

4. My song of other women was but jests 
She TCEgns ataiie* eclipsing all the rest. 

j* ffera it my love tinccrc, ‘tii she ihe fiaine 
Of pa££!on kitidlei—n truce to blame 1 

(Nirholann, p. 237) 

W Jamil al-X^dhii (d. yoi) 

t, Awake, O caravan of sleepers, bey, iwake! 

So I can ask you; Does love kill a maji t 

2. ''VeSi“ they tepljed* "it breaks hii bonce, 

leaves him perplexed, chafed out of his wits." 

(Frg. 1 . 1^3 ; Edited by F* CJabrieli, RSO 17.61) 

VT. Janul aJ."Udtiri 

I. Oh might it flower aoew, that youthful prLmt, 

And rtiTore tn ua^ Butliaina, the bygone time! 

L And nught wc again be blest 34 we were wont lo be. 

When thy folk were nigh and (grudged what tbou gavest mef 

3. Shall 1 ever meet Buthaina done agnlfli 
Kaeh of us full of love 34 a cloud of rnbi^ 
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4. Fist ir her net was I when a lad, and tiil 

This daj my tove is giwing and waxing still, 

5", 1 have spent tny lifetime, waiting for her U> speai. 

And the blnem of youth is faded from i>I my cheeks 
6. But t will not suffer that ihr my suit dray, 

Mr love temains undying, though all things die! 

(Niehcilson, p, 


Vll, Bushshir Ibn-Burd (d, 7S3) 

The caliph al-Mahdi asked Bashshai b. Burd to improviie a few 
verse! on love io which Love would judge die lovers- So Bashshar said: 

1. "I malt Love a Judge Isetwceii tny love and myself; itjday t 

acmueicc in suiiH an amngitnefiL 

2. So we aiseniblcd; then 1 said; O love of my soul, lately my eyes 

have enjoyed little sleep; 

3. You punished me and exhausted the strength of my Wy; have 

mCfirv todav till hiin wtfh* is smsttfu witli perpetual 111- 
ness [of the heart]. 

4. 1,0ve said: My pronoimcemtnr fannot free you, for lilness and 

suffering are better for you [than health], 

§. [ said when he had aniwcied ine, inspired by piision himself: 

passion prompts every judge to practice injustice." 


Then al-Maiidi sent word m Bashshar; You have passed sentence 
an lu and we concur. And he ordered that the poet should be given 1 

tliousand dinar. , 

(dpiynj 3.00) 


^ITt, Ahu-Siiwis (d. 810) 

1, Ho! a Clip, and ftll it up, and tell me it is wine. 

For I will never drink in shade if 1 can dtink in shine! 

Curst and poor i* every hour that sober 1 rnust go, 

But rich am I whene'er well druuk 1 stagger to and fro. 

3. Speak, for shame, the loved one’s name, let vain disguise alone: 
No gnod there la In pleasure! o’er which a veil is thrown. 

(Nicholsnn, p. itjj) 


IX, Ribi'ah al-'Adawlya!i (il. 801) 

t. O my Joy and tny Desire and my Refuge, 

My Friend and tny Snstaincr and tny Goal. 

3. Thnu art my Intimate, and longing for Thee sustains me, 

Wer* it notVoT Thee, O ray life and my Friend. 

3, How f should have hem diatraughl over the spaces of the earth, 
How many favours have been bestowed. 
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4, And howr much hast Thou given me 
Of gifti and gtare and assistance. 

Thy love ta now my desire and my bliss. 

And has been revealed £0 die eye of my heart tliat was athiTst. 

6. I have none bcaideTheCp Wliodoat rrihkc the desert blossom« 

Thou art my jf>y, fimly esubhshed within me. 

7* If Thou art sadsfied with me* then 

O Desire o£ my hcarCi my happiness haa appeared. 

(Margaret Smithy the Mystic, p. . 5 f) 

X, Abu-al.*Atalnyih (d R2B) 

Get sons for death, budd houses for decay 1 
All. all I ye wend annihilatitm's way, 

1. For whom build we^ who must ourselves return 
Loto our native eknveiit of day 1 

3, O Death, nor vioicnee nor fiattery thou 

Dost use, but when thou cora^et, escape none may, 

4- MetlnnlcSi thou art ready to fturprtse mifie age* 

A* age smpnjcd and rnadc my youth his prey, 

5. ^VTiat ails me. World, that every pUee |>erforce 
1 Lodge thee in, it gaUrdi me to stay f 

6i And, O Time* how do t behold thre run 

To- Bpfiil me^ Thine own gift thou tak'st away! 

7* O Time! inconstant, mutable art ihoUi 
And o^er the realm of ruin is tliy sway. 

( Nidi til sntif {u 399) 

XL Al-^anawbari (d 94O 

I* Rise and gaie, O Gazelles* the flowerbeds reveal their miracles! 

2. ITc spring has rent the vet! wUidi had wrapped their face? divine. 

3. Ruaea like checks, narcissus like eyes, which greet tlic loved ones. 

4. Anemones, like silver^mantlcs, with hlsiTik legends| 

Cypresses Like Mnging-girla turked up to the kneej 

6 . One looks like 5 gentle maiJien playing wiih her companions ai 

midnigbr. 

7. The gentle bretze has made the hrook tremble and filled k with 

leaves, 

B. Had 1 the power to guard the garden—no mean soul would ever 
tread its soil. 

(A. MfSSfc Menaissanct &f Islam, 
traniLated by D. MargoLiDuEh, p, 2161 f.) 
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XU. al-Mutwiabbl’ {<*.965) 

1 , Shame hitherto was WHJJit my tear* to stay, 

Bui ftow by fihann they will itis more be stayed, 

2 . $0 that eaeli twjir leerns through its akin to sob* 

And every vein to swell the sad cascade. 

j. She ttocoreied: pallot veiled her at farewellt 
No veil 'twBs, yet her cheeks it cast In shade. 

4 . So seemed they, while tears trickled over than, 

Gold with a double row of jiearls inlaid. 

5 . She loosed three sable tressea of her hair. 

And dius of night fb>ur nights at once she made; 

6 . Blit when she lifted m the moon in heaven 
Her face, two moons togtfher I snrveyetL 

(Nicholson, p. 31O) 
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NABIK AMIN FAlllS 

C first half of the fifth Moslem ceiitUTy saw the perigee 
ot Moslem power in the IiasT. Whsit had ontic been a realm 
united under a sole Moslem ruler was now a collection of 
scattered dynasties^ not one of whidv save jierliaps the schb- 
Riattc Fattmtds of Egypt, was capable of imperial sway. 
Spain and North xlfrica, irtcludtng Egypt, had long [leeo lost 
to the caliphs ot Baghdad; Norrhem Syria and Mesopotamia 
were in the hands of ttirhuirnt Arab chiefs; Persia was split 
up into the numerous governments of the Biiwayhids, whose 
ShT‘itc leanings left little respect for the shadowy caliphs of 
their time, or was held hy sundry petty dynasts, each ready 
to attack the other and thus odd to the gent Tal weakness and 
confusion. The prevalence of schism increased the disunion 
of the various provinces of the vaiushed empire, drastic 
remedy was needed, and it was found in the invasion of the 
Saljut] Turks, 

These rude nomads, unspoilt by town life and civ dived 
indifference to religion, embraerd Islam with all the veal 
and fervor of their uncoutli soul 5. They swarmed over Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Syria, devastating the coun¬ 
try, and rxtcnninatlrjgevery djaiasty that eristed there; and. 
as a result, they once niorr united Moslem Asia, from fhe con¬ 
fines of Afgluuiistan to tlie Wliite Se;l, under one nile, Thev 
drove back the rt-encmaching Bj'Tantines, an<l bred a genera¬ 
tion of stalwart Moslem w-arriors, to whom, mine tlian ativ- 
rliing else, the crasadiTs owed their initial revrrses. In shon, 
they rewtJtd a dying state, re-established Its power, and gave 
it a new lease on life. 

But these potentates did not anti could not give Islam a 
religious reformation and a cnltuml renaissance. Tlie need 
for such 3 revival did not escape their nottce. Indeed, the 
necessity for an ideological foundation for the revived state 
was sought by Tughril Beg. Alp Arshin, and Malik-.Shah, 
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I'ht: tusk was entrusted to tlic arc ot tJieir peat vizier, the 
LlliistriouA Ni?am-al-Mulk. He, therefore* tounded Jind en¬ 
dowed in 457/ die Nizamlyah school 1 e Baghdad, rhe 

first real a[!adt:my in Ishini which made provisions for the 
physicaL needs of its sitidents, iind the iiiixlel for later insti* 
tut ions ot higher learning. Other schools, bearing the same 
name* wxre fuunded in almost evet)’ important city of the 
realnu such ns Nisapur^ for example, where the Imam al- 
Haramayn (d. 478/1085) lieaded the new academy. 

For die most part* however, these schools and academies 
advcxrated an cducutiod which* though adequate tor the 
growing demands of the state, was wholly unsuitable for 
meeting the deeper needs of Islam, particularly tliat of sy[>- 
plying the ccimmimUy of tilt faiihtu! with a unifying prin¬ 
ciple of life. It was sin education limited to the imparting of 
tnoM’ledge for iiiilkarian purposes ^ to secure government 
employment aiul to gain position and prestige, comfort and 
uealth, flinty and ease. 

When the first of tliesc academies was founded, al-Ghaz- 
zali was seven years old. We mu$c* therefore* aEJsume tliui he 
was the prcKluct of the system which rhese iiame schools 
spread diroughout the Salju^j world. He himself attended 
the NizamTyah school of Nisiijuir, where he sat at the feet 
of die imam al-Hammayn. the greatest and bciit known in¬ 
tellectual janissary of the thi^e. He was fired by the same 
zeal and ambition for worldly ends which characterized die 
Imaim whose favorite disciple he was, unHl Iiis intellectual 
attainmeitts threatened to eclipse diose of his master. I he 
[manI lurcume secretly jealous of him, and tlirir relations 
with each other, thougii always correct* h'came rather cool. 
That al-Ghazznli w^s the prinluct of this ssmie system ot rdu- 
cation and that he, likew^ise* shared in the current trend of 
jiceking it for uTilitariaii p^irposes is further supported by hts 
own admissioDp made later in life, that Uith he and his 
brother sought learning for the sake of something other than 
God^ Imt tliat He w'as umvilling that it should be for aught 
but Him. 
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Kortijmtely, however, an early Sufi influence in his life 
was destined to assert itself* atul (inally save him from the 
materialistic mania which had taken hold of the learned men 
of his time. Tiiis influence can be traced to the Suh in whose 
care the father of al-Ghazzali left his sons. Muhammad and 
Ahmad. It was, however, to make itself felt later. In the 
meantime, al-Ghazzoii’s inteJltcrual aitainniencs attracted 
file attention of Ni^itti'al-Miiik. At the fleath of the Imam 
nbHammavn, Nizam-al*Mulk summoned aJ-Ghazzali to his 
court, and after a period of six year.*, appointed him a lec¬ 
turer at the Ni?amlyah schcKil at Baghdad (484/1091), 
Little is known of the activities of ai-Ghazzah during these 
six years. Me seems to have spent the greater part of them 
debating with other scholars, and establishing his n-puiation 
as the most learned man of his time. 

Four years of teaching at the Ni?umiy:ih placed the Bagli* 
dad of the great Sidjuqs at hts feet. SchoLirs flocked to hear 
him, and dignitaries courted his lavor, i lls reputation spread 
far and w-ide across the world of Islam, and he earncii the 
bonorihe titles of Imam Khurasan und Imam al-Iraq. Above 
:ill, the number nf his enemies multiplied—which often is 
the sign of greatness. He was consciouii of his own gift^; pro¬ 
digious memory, keen intellect, a hap|ij/ gift for expression 
and an amazing capacity for work. These prmliiccd in him an 
inordinate sense of superiority. He ilcspisej his contempo 
mries and had nothing but conietnpt for other learneil men. 
He was, as the moderns phrase ir. “n.xerJ for life." Yet, he 
seemed, even to his contemporarirs, resrlcs-s, .-Vnd then over¬ 
night he chucked it all (488/1095). He experienced a sud¬ 
den transf<irmation of ideas .md ideals as thoroughgoing as 
that of S-mil of Tarsus on the way to Damascus. In his own 
words, as reported by his friend ami biographer 'Abd-al- 
Gltafir al-Farifi, '‘a door of fear was opmed upon him, which 
diverted him from everything eLsc and compelled him to 
ignore all hut Go^l.” So complete was the change, that many, 
including some of his friends, could no: accept itu aiitiicii- 
rkity. Even ‘Abd-al-Ghafir entertained sonte doubts and for 
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u while thought that al-Glmzzali "ImJ clothed himself wkh 
the garment of pretense/" Others were more certain and less 
charitable, 'Abd-al-Ghaiir LXjnducted a personal inve$tiga- 
tion, uliicb convinced htni '"that contrary to the prevalent 
belief, al-Gha"Zkali's conversion was sincere and that he came 
to himself/" “The evil spirit of folly, the inordinate desire 
for rank and ;xi!&ttion, love of" pomp and prestige, and die 
reprehensible traits which characteri'/ed him were trans¬ 
formed into tranqulllin", magniinimiry and iiblivion to con¬ 
ventional formalities. He took on the Jiahit 01 the ^faints and 
devoted kimsclf to the task of gidiiing people to a deeper con¬ 
cern for the atEairji of the he rent ter/' 

The reasons fot this abrupt chsmippe are noT to deter¬ 
mine, Some scholars have cried to connect the event w ith the 
ilrath In 4>>7/iQg4of the Great Saljuti Nii^ir-al-Din Mah¬ 
mud, who is supjioicd to have been favorsibly ili imposed to¬ 
wards abChaz^all, and the succession of Rukn-abDm abn* 
a.l-Mir^-:iffar Barkiyiifijq, wljo h Uioiight to have been hostile 
to him. THr two brothers luid l>cen at war with each other fot 
i^veral year^* This attractive tiypotlie^is fails when w*e note 
that the crisis in al*Cha 7 ,zali"s life took place prior to Rajab 
48G (1093). Even jf we assign the crisis In Ins life to the 
|ieriod ending in Rajab 48B (109 > )i we canrvnt link his flight, 
if it indeed wxrc flight, to the accession of Barkiyaniq w'hich 
took place in 487/1094, Furthermore- die tact that he could 
place his brother Abnuil as his deputy in the lectureship at 
the Niyiimiyah would militare againM the th™r\' that he was 
in itisfavcjr with the sultan. 

It is better, tltcrefore* to exambie what he himself had 
said concerning this^ periotl in his life. In reply to an inquiry^ 
us: to the reasons which Ird him to discard in turn the methods 
of the scholastic theologians and tradirlonal authority, as 
wxll as the differenr pliilosvophical sj^stemi and rationalism, 
he i&aid, "Ttom the period of adi)lescence . * . I liiivc interro 
gated the beliefs of each sect arid scrutinized the mysteries 
of each ilixtrijic, in order to disentangle truth from error 
and orfiuxloxy from [leresy, 1 have never met one W'ho main- 
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rained the hidden meaning of the Koran without invratsgat- 
ing the nature of his liclief, nor a partti^n of its exterior 
sense without inquiring into the results of his doctrine, There 
is no philosopher whose systems I liave not fathonicd. nor 
theologian the intricacies of whose doctrine 1 hiive not fol* 
loweti out. Sufism has no secrets into which I have not pene¬ 
trated ; the devout adorer of the Deity has revealed to me tlie 
aim of his austerities; the atheist has not been able to conceal 
from me the real reason of his dislielicf. Hie f him for knowl¬ 
edge was innate in me from an early age; it was like a secoial 
nature ini planted by God* without any will on my part. No 
sooner had 1 emerged from boyhood than I had already 
broken the fetters of rradition and freed myself from heredi¬ 
tary beliefs. 

Having noticed how easily the children of ChriFti,ans br- 
comc Christians, and the children of Moslems embrace Islam* 
and remembering the tradiilon, ‘Every child has in him, the 
germ of Islam^ then his jjarenrs make him Jew-, Cliri5ti*ani or 
Zuroastrian* I was moved by a keen desire to learn wluir was 
this innate disposition in the child, the nature nf rhe acci¬ 
dental beliefs imposed on him by the aurhorif y of his parents 
and masters, anil linally the unreasoned convictions whirii 
he derives from their instructions. 

Struck with the contrailictionF which I encountered in 
endeavoring to disentangle the rnith and falsehoo,! of these 
opinions, I was led to make the foJlotving redei-tion: 'The 
search after rriirh living tlie aim wdiich 1 fimpose for myself, I 
ought in the first place to ascertain what are the bases of 
certitndf.* In fbr next place 1 Ti.t.:tifm!7cd that ccnitude was 
the clear and complete knowledge of things, fiijcb know'ledge 
35 leaves no room for doubt nor possibility^ of error and con¬ 
jecture. ., . All forms of knowledge which do not unite tliese 
conditions f imiiervioumcss to doubt, etc.) do not deserve any 
cfmfidcnce. 1 rhen examined what know ledge [ possessed, and 
discovered that in none of it, with the exception of sense- 
perception*: and necessary principles, did 1 enjoy that degree 
of certitude which I just described, ... 1 (hen set mj-scif 
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earnestly to examine the notions we derive from the evidence 
of tilt senstiJ- , - , The result of a careful examination was 
that my conhiience in them was shaLen. 

""Then I reflected in : 'Since I cannot trust the evU 

dence of senses, 1 must rely otd} on intellectual notions 
based on fundamental principles/ But the notions I derived 
from my senses made rhe folJowin^ objections: 'Who can 
guarnniee that yxyu can trust to the evidence of reason more 
tbuti to that of the sensed’?' Perhaps there is abo\x reason 
anotlicr judge who^ if he ap|>caTeii, would convict rra^n of 
falsehood^ jU5t as reason has conhited [the senseij|. And if 
this third arbiter is not }€t apparent, it docs not follow that 
he does not exist. 

“To this argument 1 remained ^omc time witluHit a reply* 
*.. Such tliouglits as these threatened to sliake my reason, and 
I sought to find an escape from theiiL But how^ In order to 
disentangle the knui of rhi^ difficujtj^ n proof was necessary. 
Now a proof must be Ixiscd on primary assunijJtions, and it 
was precisely these of which 1 was in doubt. This unfiappy 
state lasted about two monthsp during which 1 was not, it is 
true, explicitly or by ]:itofession, bur morally and essentially 
a thoroughgoing skeptic* 

"Coti at last deigned to heal me of tlii^ mental malady; my 
mind recovered its sanitj' imd equilibrium.^ the primary as¬ 
sumptions of reason recovered wnth me all their ^stringency 
and force, 1 owed my deliverance^ not to i-oricatmation of 
proofs and arguments, but to tlie light which CihI caused to 
penetraie into my henrr~che light which iiluminsUrs the 
threshold of all knowledge/* 

This is die gist of the story os told by al-Ghaz'^Mi himself. 
We need not, therefore, seek for his great renuncjatlon an 
external enuse^ political or otherw'ise. The urge for such 
theories, however, is not confined to modem scholars* but has 
also lured past generations of learned men. AhSayyld ab 
Murtada prci^erves for its in his voluminou.s commentarj" on 
themajur work of al-Ghaxzali the following explanafinn for 
that remarkable conversioni One duv^ as abGha?,zaH was 
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prcadiing, his brotlicf A|jma4 entered the hall and, address* 
ing his brother, said: 

"Thou guid£»t others, bm ebnu an cot guided,' 

Ihou dudest others, but thou art nut clitded; 

VVhf tsione, as thou an, how long woidda; fhuti 
ithar^ien the knife, and yet djuu remaincsi biuntt" 

Wliercupon aI*Ghaz/Jiii for^k bis previous ways and re* 
nuuneed rlie world. 

This tale is interesting only in st) far as it teflects the 
intellretuu! and moral snobhislmess oj a]*GhazzaU prior to 
his conversion; it fails to answer tlir question which per¬ 
plexed contemponiries and later scholars alike. That ques¬ 
tion, however, was, as already stated, answered by al-Chaz- 
zali himself. Dissatished witli tradiiiomil authority, he 
flight a unifying r'rindple for life in rationalism. Rational* 
isni failed him, and he wandered for two months in the 
w'ildemess 01 skepiictsm, w'heti at long last, almost miracu- 
loiisly, he came upu-Ti the fresh w’aters of tnysticism. Having 
quenched his sptririial thirst from those w'atcrs. his tonnented 
soul was refreshed. Hr penetrated tiie veil, and entered uixm 
that state wiiere he couhi see truth face to face. 

Tliencr he left Baghdad and w'anderetl as a dcri'ish in 
Syria, Palestine and Kgypt, moving between Pama-scus. 
Jerusalem, Cairo and Alexandria. Me (hen perfonned the 
pilgnmagc and remmed to Damasi-us where he taught and 
wrote. To ibis period of about ten years Itclongs the gr^iter 
bulk of his writings, inchidlng his major work, thr /Ay*?' 
‘Ulu/ii iif-Dlti (The Revival of the Sciences of Religion), 
Towards the end of 499/1106 he was prevailed uptm to 
return to Nisiipur atul assume teaching at its Ni'/amlyah 
Scliixil. Bur bis tnuL, once freed, did not enable him to remain 
there long. He did not feel at home in timse surroundings; the 
atmosphere was too oppressh r and worldly for a spirit re¬ 
fined by solitude and meditation. Mad it not been for the 
demands placed upon him by his family, he would have 
probably, never returned. In less than two t ears hr retired m 
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ids birilipi^ccp Tus, whftre lie led a life uf sccluslun imtil 
de:uii claimed him in 50^/ml. 

In the course ot his new life, al-Ghazzali laid down lor 
certain rules of conduct-. These are embodied in a 
shiirt tr.tcr entitled TL- RuI^r^^ and offer the l>est sum¬ 
mary of his ethics. 

The road to hell may be pavt-d with good intentions, but 
the path heaven niiiv not Ik built wirhout tliem. Al-Ghaj£- 
/-uU* then^ insists on intention ica the hr^t rule of cotiduct, 
usual he quotes the traditjon in support of his fiotsitiun: "Ver¬ 
ily, to even' man h the intention he hadi resolved." This 
intention should be goiid Lmd lasting without change. Good 
In so far as it concludes what it set out to do^ and ItavcA the 
rest to God: lasting in so far as it continues to be good^ and 
is not dissuaded from its gf?a] by anything worldly, but per¬ 
sists in Its revive. 

Unity ol purpose is the second rule. Serving Gsxl alone 
Is the vva)^ he states it. Tiie sign i>f thij $rr\ ivr is to be 
^satisfied with nothing hut the truth, and tu ilcrm all things 
liesides unw'orthy. '"Woe unto htm who is subsendent unto 
money." Tliercforc. let him wmdd serve the I^rd avoid 
the things of thi^ world, and rest his hcq>e£ and aspirations in 
God. Al-Glui'/ziili realizes the dlfficuJry of this rule In a 
world w'here man is exposed to want and need and his stand¬ 
ards are ruled by false values. Having himself experienced 
tioubt as to the goodiii ss of God, the meaning of Ijfe^ an^l tlir 
basis of certitude, he warns ugsiinst doubt the mof>t vicious 
of all affUctions. It drove him to the verge of madness. There* 
fore, "cost aw^ay that wdiich hreedeth doubt witliin you, and 
take hold of that w hich mafcctU for strength." Furthermore, 
man ^lioidd be physically in fhi$ wmrld^ hut in reality in the 
hereafter. '"Be in thiiS world as a stranger, or a traveler, and 
regard yourself av dead [to the M-orld].^' The outward sign 
of this state IS contentmrni r to be salidied w-irh mere shelter 
:igainst the elements, and with enoueb to keep hunger from 
your door. ^ ■Sulhcient unto a man is a mouthful wherewith he 
krepeth his bi>iiy and soul tc^tlier," Therefore, lie that has 
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a loat of barley should not seek a loaf of wheat, and he that 
has a mess of porridge should not desire a pat of gold. The 
sign of the stranger is a light load a:! he sojourns in alien 
land, and his imirk is his disinclination to weigh himself down 
with the goods of this world. The sign of the traveler is his 
prompt resjjonse, and his seal is his contentment with what 
comes Ids way. The sign tliat one is dead to the world is to 
prefer the affairs of the hereafter to the affairs of the present. 

riie third rule is to confomt tbrougiioiit to truth, and to 
make bold to diifei with oneself by forsaking plea-^arc and 
enduring pain, by reslsti^ desire and abjuring luxury and 
ease. j\s a result of such discipline, the disciple penetrates the 
veil, and enters upon that state where he can see the rruth 
face to face. His sleep then becomes wakefulness, his com¬ 
pany solitude, his satiety hunger, his high rank abasement, 
his speech silence, and his plenty paucity. 

llic babel of religious ssects and philosophical thought con¬ 
fused and appalled al-Gliaw^iilJ. To him ‘"this diversity in 
beliefs and religions, and the variety' of do+'trines and Mcts 
which divide men.” were **lili:e a deep ocean strewn with 
shipwrecks, from which very- few can he s;ivecL'' Worse still, 
"each sect believed itself sole jiossessnr of tnith and salva¬ 
tion; each party,* as the Koran puts it, bejoices in its own 
creed.’ ” He. therefore, urged orthodoxy upon the .Moslems. 
This eonsiitutes hi.s fourth rule: to conform in life to the 
established praciite, and to avoid all innovations, lest one 
he a fadde^t, vain in his own ways. For he who is a law unto 
himself shall nut pros^wr. It might he difficult to understand 
how such an indeptiulenr thinker as al-Ghaz/ali w ould advo¬ 
cate a principle which would amount to blind at'i^cptante of 
authority-—one which he himself rejected in practice. It 
must be remembered that al-Ghay.ylU's concern was pri¬ 
marily the people, whose dbeernment and judgmeni: he did 
not respect or mist. In the second place he deemed authorirv, 
despite ifs shortcomings, better than anarchy. The unbri¬ 
dled sectarianism of the Protestant churches in the United 
States, for example, is more degenerate and disturbing tti.an 
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the ossififd traditionalism of tlie Coptic or the Abyssinian 
Church. And finally, it id not unusual for a great soul to seek 
refuge against perplexity and bewildennent in the authority 
of an rstiiblished orthudosy, be the person rtl-Ghazzali, or 
Newman or even Hey wood Broun. 

In the fifth rule al-Ghazzali recognizes the evils of pro* 
crustination and warns against them, urging steadfast zeal 
and determination. In the sixth he reminds hts ftllowmen of 
their duty to acknowledge their inability (‘< 3 :/=) to accom¬ 
plish anything without the iirlp of God, but warns them not 
to use this as pretext for laziness in gootl works and neglect 
of independent action. Side by side with this sense of depend¬ 
ence they i^hould cultivate humility and lowliness, and show 
respect and regard to tlicir fcllowmen. 

In die seventh rule al-Ghazzali preaches a doctrine of sal¬ 
vation by faith. He calls it the rule of true fear and hope. 
One should not feel secure in the superiority of well-doing, 
but should rest one's hope in God. This sounds like a faint 
echo of the Pauline doctrine, and reminds us of the words, 
"Tor by grace are ye saved through faith; and tliat not of 
yourselves; if is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast.’* It is not unlikely that al-Ghazzali. who 
boasted of ini estigaring every' system, had access to the writ¬ 
ings of Paul, But whatever influence dierc was. It must have 
been unconscious. Or could it be inherent in the nature of 
their paratkl religious ex{>rr’trnces? 

In the eighth mlc al-Gliazv.ali rcoi^mmrnds a life of drvr** 
tlon iind pniyer. He is sure that to neglect devotional exer¬ 
cises is to shut oneself from the only source of spiritual power. 
Tile eighth rule leai.is to the ninth, that of continual observa¬ 
tion and watchfulness (rnttriSifakth). This is the first of the 
mystical states (sing.^a/). He who persists in W'atching and 
observing his own heart for God, and banishes tJierefrom 
every'thlng but God, will find God and His grace, and cer¬ 
tainty besides. He wilt move from groping to tranquillity, 
and from traniiuilHty to reality, through the will and power 
of Goih flis meditation will then increase, until he attains 
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trut fair hr Thctici; he wilJ }jc absorbcii in G<>J, whertin is the 
EubstJifJtt' of faiihi He wjll ilicn say, **1 have neen nuu|^t 
without seeing God therein, exalted above all in His subsist* 
eiice, existing through His will and power, according to the 
contemphition and presence of ttie (leart/* Tlie outward sign 
of this nJe is to be courtetms to other (woplc, and discrimi* 
natiiig in the ciiokc of friends and companions. The Prophet 
said, “M) Lord hath taught me, and hath taught me well,” 
The tenth rule is consecrat ion to a knowledge wherein one 
W'ould sec ChxL It slioijJd lie pursued w'tth diligence, both 
outwardly and inwardly. Its outward sign is perseverance in 
good works, since ht who thinks that he can do without good 
works IS a moral bankrupL God, besides whom there is no 

other god, said, "If ye love me, then follow me; God will 
love veil/' 


The imjfrr work of nl-Ghaxzali, however, which estab. 
hshed his position m Islam as the greatest religious figure 
after Muhammad, is rbe Ihya' 'UlUm al^Din. 

llie w<nk itself is divided into four parts. This is no mete 
accident. Desiring to ensure for his ideas the widest circula- 
tjon possible, al-Ghax/ali modeled his lhya\ onJv in form, 
after the most fv.pubr lurnks of rhe day/These dealt with 
junsprudence, and were always ilivided into four parts, one 
for each of the component parts of the discipline, namely the 
Komm the (the u«ige of i|,e 

nm'lh'T analogy. At-Gha^zaii was 

not hrst M<|slem wy, ter to employ this device. He himself 
alludes to the f (Tables of Physiology) of 

1/V/T frr ; 

f Tables of Health} of ibmButJiin (d. 4;c/iof,V) 
wa,s a medical work modeled, for the pur^w of gaining a 

tables f popular astronomical 

tables t.ich or rhese four parts of rhe /^>vr was called ry// 

fquarter J. The first deals with theAct 5 ofWor 5 liipfVi^j,/,?M 
he ^cond treats the Usages of Life (muZllU), the 
third discusses the Destructive Matters of Life 
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and the fuurtii «|iounds tlir Saving Matters af Lite 

The first twadeal with the outward farms of wonhip, 
while the last two treat of the inner nature vf religion. 

Each of these four “quarters’' containri ten boots (&iag. 
kitd^), Thr quartet an the Acts of Worship comprises the 
following; 

1 . The Book at Knowledge 

2 . The Articles of Faith 
3 - TI ic Mysteries of Purity 
4 * The Mysteries, of I’rayer 

5. The Mysteries of Alms 

6 . Tlie Mysteries of Fasting 

7. The Mysteries of the Pilgrimage 

8. The Rules of Reading the Koran 
g. On Invocations and l>upplicaticms 

lo. On dw Office of Portions 

The quarter on the Usages of Life comprises the following: 

1 • llic Ethics i>f Eating 

2. The Ethics of Marriage 

3. The f.lhics of Earning a Livclihooil 

4. On the Lawful and die Unbwful 

>< The Ethics of Companionship and Fcllowdiip with 
the Various Tj'pes of Men 

6. On Seclusion 

7. The Ethics of Travel 

8. On Audition arui Grief 

Q. On Enjoining Gotxi and Forbidding Evil 
10. Tire Ethics of Living as Exenqrlilied in the virtues of 
the Prophet 

The quarter on the Destructive Matters of Life comprises 
the following: 

1. On the Wonders of the Heart 

2. On the Discipline of the Soul 

3. On the Curse of the Two Api>ctites—^The Appetite 
of the Stonuich and flw Afiipetite of Sex 
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4, The Curse of the Tongue 

y The Curse of Anger, Rancor, and Envy 

6. The Evil of the World 

7i The Evil of Wealtli and Avarice 
The Ei'i I of Ponip and Hypoc ri sy 

9. Ihe Evil of Pride and Conceit 

10. The Evil of Vanity 

TJie fpiartcr on the Saving Marrers oi Life comprisci the 
following: 

On Repentance 

2 . On Patience and Gratitude 

3. On Fear and Hope 

4* On Poverty' and Ascetic lEm 

5, On Divine Lfnity and Dependence 

6, On Love, Longing, Intimacy, and Contentment 

/. On Intentions!, Trutlifulness, and Sincerity 

8 , On Self-Examination and Sc If-Accounting 

9> On Meditation 

10. On Death, 

In these forty hooks which inake up the four (|iiarcers of 
the Iftyt'i , al*Ghazzalt has presen td thesummationof medic* 
thouglit. T’or tills reason, it occupies a unh^ue 
position throughout the Moslem world, Tiiis position is best 
described by the words of al-Naw awi, famous thirteenth cen¬ 
tury scholar, who s;iid, '‘Should all other Moslem writings be 
destroyed, the /Ayo’, if spared, would nwke up for nlF the 
loss," 

But before attempting to estimate the lasting contribution 
of al-Gliazzali to Islam in particular and to religious thotight 
in genetal, it is nwxssary to determine die extent of hie origi¬ 
nality, He hlifiscll acknowledges Jiis indebtedness to several 
Suns whose writings he studied immediately after emerging 
from his crisis. Among the five he names, we may single out 
two: abu-Tiilih al-Makki (d, 386/996), author of thV 

and al-Harith al-Mufiasibi (d. 243/857). author 
ot several mystical works. The pages of the I^yS’ reflect def- 
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initc and extiMisivc dependence on the Qul ttl^Quluii, both in 
content and foim Passage? are quoted verbatim, though al¬ 
ways ejcpaijdtd and enriched by illustratioos and examples. 
AUGhazzali's religious experience was, however, more pro¬ 
found, and, therefore, his writings were more convincing, and 
his contribution greater. 

His first contribution to Islam was that of bTinging the 
problem of education into organic relation wnth a pnofoum) 
ethical sj’sicm. He saw that the temporal gains which the 
Saljuqs had achieved would not endure without a corre¬ 
sponding ethical and moral reawakeningj he eveiv declared 
that those gains were purely materialistic, and, tlierefore, 
should not endure. The rernedy he prescribed was educa- 
Tiort. not limited, like that which the best minds 01 his time 
advocated, to the imparting of knowledge for utiUtarian 
purposes, but one which would also stimulate the moral con* 
scfousness of the individual. 

In the realm of religion, he graftetl mysticism, which had 
hitherto been tleemed as unorthodox, to Islam, anti estab¬ 
lished its orthoiJox7*. His mysticism vitalised the law by 
making personal religion and individual experience a part 
of Islam, His orthodoxy safeguarded the faith against un¬ 
bridled emotionalism. Tbrough his writings he kd the Mos¬ 
lems back from sciiolastic labors upon theological dogma and 
minutiae to a living contact witli tlie ArVord. Througli them he 
brought philosophy, which he regarded merely as thinkinp^ 
and philosophical thcolog)' within the nange of the ordina^' 
man. He freed Islani from the dead formalism of scholxsttc 
literalism, and (juickened it by the warmth of the living 
spirit. And it W.1S exactly this warmth for which Islam w3.s 
groping. .\nd this humbled and chastised man, who was 
ctirsrj ;is a heretic in Baghdad, Pamascus, Jerusalem. Cairo. 
North Africa and bpain, became the .Authority of Islam 
{Hu 'mt al-Iilam). He brought Ulam back to life, revital¬ 
ized tlie law, and breathed into it a spirit of warmth and 
kindluie^. 

But the influence of al-Ghaz‘zali extended beyond the 
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walls of Islam. His works wctv partly transbted into Latin 
before the middle of the twelfth centurj', KaymunJ Martin 
had acecjis to aJ-Gha?.'^all's Tahjifu^ itt-FuHitifah ( The Into- 
herence of the Philosopiiers). a j'lnlemic against tile Philoso¬ 
phers and Bcholastiiis of Islam, and ineorpriratcd a great deal 
of it in hLs Pufffs Fftifi, Heneefortb al-Ghazzaii's arguments 
in favor of the creaii^ rj? niki/ft and his proofs that God's 
knowlerdge comprises particulars, as well as that of the 
dogma of ilie resurrection of the dead, were employed by 
Christians in many scholastic treatises.. His mental and re¬ 
ligious attitude appealed to Christian scholars from the 
moment hts writings became accessible to them. 

.'\jiather work of al-GhazzalJ. which treats of the place of 
reason as applied to revelation, prMents many parallels in 
its arpinients and conclusions with the Su/uma T/wolof/ita 
of Thomas Aquinas, Tliis can hardly [jave more than one 
explanation, since the Si/ffimii and the Puijta FiJri were iKjth 
written at the request of Raymnnd de l*iiinaforte. General 
of rhf Domitrican Order. The simibrity of some chapters in 
both is suggestive. Si>me of the more important questions on 
which Aquinas and al-Ghazzali agree are the value of human 
reason in explaining or demonsirating the truth about divine 
things; the ideas of contingency and necessity as demonstrat¬ 
ing the existence of God; the unity' of Gotl as implied in His 
perfection; the jwssibility of beatific vision ; the divineImowl- 
edge and the divine simplkify; the names of God; miradcs 
as a testimony to the truth of fhc ntteratu^s of prophets; and 
tile dogma of the resurrection of die dead. 

Another source for .-^quiniui' familiarity with tiu' writings 
of al-Ghaz'ziili was Maimonldes, who drew his I^ctlpatetic 
theories from die sAFtildsifjih of al-Ghaz'/ali. Aqui¬ 

nas refers in Con/ra Ccnr/7«, iii. gy, to a MoHlf-m theologian 
quoted by M^aimonides. Thar theologian is al-Ghazzilli. 

IntellectiiEtily, al^hazzali was probably a man of lesser 
stature than Aquinas, but his personal contribution to the¬ 
ology was more considerable than rhat of the Christian theo- 
Ingiajv; and both bad much in commoti. Their intentions. 
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sympatliicfi and interests were essentially the siune. Botli 
cruleavored to state the Citse lor the opposition before they 
pro noun Lied juilgnient i both laboreiJ to provide a reasonable 
statement of their faith; and both found happiness in the 
mystical appreliension of the divine which they confessed 
made their earlier striving& seem as noth inf?. 

In the East, Bar Hebraeus (d. I 2 f 56 ) seems to have come 
under the direct influence of jJ-Ghazzali. This influence is 
dearly reflected in the former's of and F.tht' 

kttn. In fact the same relation which exists between ul*Ghaz- 
zali and abTi‘*'if’jilib al-Matkl exists between Bar Hebraeus 
and al-Ghazzali, The religious experience of this brillianr 
dignitary of the Jacobite Ciuirch parallrls that of aI*Ghaz- 
'/ali, Like al'Gliazzali, he went through a religious crisis 
which made him appear before himself no longer as the head 
of a timolionorcd cliurch but as a poor and humble beggar 
for religious light, a soul w'hicls on its W'ay unto the union 
with Cod fiad only reacfvrd the stage where lifiht is still dim 
and shallows prevail. 

AI-G ha/./, all’s infiuenre on Turdirial JuLiuiiJii was even 
greater than liis influence on Christian scholastic]sift. This 
was brought about mainly through hiji ethical teachings, ide 
approached flic ethical ideals of Judaism to such an extent 
that sonic supposed him to lie actually drifting in that direc¬ 
tion. His works were thus eagerly studied and used by Jewish 
w'titers, and several Ijorrowed extensively from thetii. In par¬ 
ticular, al-Gha/zali's Mtzan al-Amat was transhited into 
Hebrew and clothed in Jewish yr-irb by substituting Idblicnl 
and talniudic quotatiims for koranic and haJirh citations. 

To the followers of Islam as well as Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, the life iind worksof al-Glmz/rdi offer an inspiration 
and an object lesson in personal religion. His last words 
before death closed liis eyes givt the best key to his W'hole 
emnsfommd and Temartable personality. Afrei jicrfonning 
his ablutions and prayers, he asked bis brother to hand him 
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his shroud. He took it, kissed it, and laid it on his eyes and 
said, "1 licar and obey the command to go unto the King.” 

Hf dropped hia bag »od fised bli weight, 

He toaacd hia bowl from which he are; 

He shed bl« shties and freed his feet, 

His i:ourse to run, his Ltird to areei. 
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CRUSADE AND JIHAD 

JOHN L* LA MONTI: 


Tilt ftiLttiOl S MOTlVATlOif IN THE CHUSADES 
and the MOSLEM WAES 
AOAlNfiTTHE LATINS IN SVftJA IN THE TWELFTH 
ANP thirteenth CENTORIiS 

aitHs and war Ieshcs arc always controversial mat* 
ters. In tiie cxcitentcm and heat of preparation for war 
certain aims and motives arc emphaBiitd which the colder 
light of later reason often reduces ro considerably less mi- 
portance tlian they seem to have Itad at the moment Even 
where ilit motives seem entirely clear cut there are always 
found to be subsidiary war aims which conrribute towards 
bringing about tlie condition of actual war. The general rule 
may lie laid down that tiie ideological aim is emphasized in 
order to gain popular supfiort, aldiough rbe economic and 
political motives may be tn reality more potent factors than 
the Ideological which receives so much jiublicity. 

No issue is more cukatlated to utir up ordinary citizens than 
that of religion. There is something fatal about religious zeal 
which mates men anxious and willing to risk their own lives 
in TCtura for the dubious pleasure of exterminating others 
who differ with them on some del ail of their definition of the 
attributes of the deity or the proper method nf conducting his 
worship* In ancient days when each tribe had its own fiarticu* 
lar deitv, the various gods were invoked to supiHirt the ambi¬ 
tions of their followers, and the defeat of the tribe involved 
the loss of prestige of die god whose power was not great 
entiiigb to assure his people success in their attempts to seize 
the lands and goods of their neighbors, The gods of Carthage 
went down with the galleys of the Punic fleet; had Carthage 
won, Baal might well have topped the hierarchy of the Roman 
pantheon, t'tfs pppvlt V 9 x Jei w/: it is no great step from the 
Invocation of the gpd to aid in die ambitions of the tribe or 
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nation to the idea that the desires of die people are die will of 
tile ^od. 1 dare ray that the {towl Carthagiiitiins were quite 
convinced that Baal willed them to iT|>ht the Komans; cer¬ 
tainly tile Atliertian Empire involved the glory of Athena; 
throughout antiquity the gods often participated personally 
in the struggles of their followers and if after Homeric tiines 
they made fewer perMnal appearances, they U'cre none the 
less cOfLcenied. Saints and archangels eommonly fought in 
the Christian armte,s in the early days; Itt hve sigm \dnces 
was employed by Constantine in a tlioroughly secular conflict, 
and the Germans in the llrst world war announced proudly 
"Gtitt mil um." In the present conflict having abolished 
God, the Germans cannot w'ell invoke Him, but they have 
substituted Germanism as a God-concept, and their zeal for 
its glorj' is as passionate as tliat of rhe ilcvotees of anv more 
orthodox religious sect. To many ilevout people today the 
struggle with NiV^ism U colored largely by the fact that in 
preserving democracy and destroying tlie Nazi peril they 
are defending their religion and rite principles of the Oiri^ 
dan faith. Perhaps the cixiperarioii of the Japanese with the 
Nazis can in part he explainetl on the prounds that tlicy have 
always been emperor worshitjcrs and so do not litid their 
religion undermined. And the Italians have tor so many cen¬ 
turies been .so close to the worldly representatives of Christ 
that they fail ro t-ike very seriously attacks made U|)on the 
bases of His pow'tr on eartll. 

Of all religious war? the erusades arc undoubtedly the 
iiiosf edehrnted. On rhe battlefields of Syria two great reli¬ 
gions engaged in bitter conflict: CJirist struggled widi Mu¬ 
hammad where earlier lie had wrestled w-ith the Devil. “GW 
tt5//r /r” was the war-cry’ uf the First Cmsadr. Mob hvsterm 
:iffected the men who heard Pope Urban's impassioned ad¬ 
dress :it Clermont no less than it did the eminent French 
gentlemen who gave away :ill their manorial rights in the 
hysteria of brotherly love on the famous night of August 4, 

1789, Urban's spcecli was singularly provocative and per¬ 
suasive; to the disgrace of Christendom infidel hands w-erc 
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pol tilting the Holy Sepulcher and the other sacred shrines of 
Palestine, these places must be restored to Christ; pilgrims 
to the E:ist hail been per.'recuEetl, the roads must be opened 
and kept free to them ( a doctrine as appealing to that audi¬ 
ence as the freedom of the seas is to us today) : the cruel race 
of the Turks were jn'rpeirating amwities on the Oriental 
Christians (atrocities and outrageous incidents have never 
failed to stir men up to violence). Nor did Urban neglect the 
gains, temporal as well as spiritual, which accrued to the 
crusader; salvation avi'aited those who gave their lives for the 
cause, the rich cities of the Prorniised Land would be the 
rett'ard of those w'ho lived to conquer them. The pope did not 
mention thr value to tlir papacy of a huge .arrm' marching 
under his orders or the effect which it would undciuhtediy have 
on the emperors to set the popes so amply armed. He did not 
mention that tlic Churdi liaJ suffered at the hands of the 
secular juirver and tluii thr ou^adc would be a useful re¬ 
minder to tlie empire chat the Servant of die Servants of God 
ioulil yet command- Like any good propagandist Urban 
stressed the ideological aims tif the crusade; ^leace among 
Christians and death to ihr enemirs of the faith was his 
message: and the result ivas W'holly ssitisfactory. Carried 
away liy his oratory, the audience wept, and cheered: crosses 
were hastily made and affixed to their garment.^; men of all 
stations and ranks hastened to jiledge themselves to the holy 
war. The effectiveness of the preaching of the crusade by the 
agents eommissioned by the F»ope “to carry tlie word to all 
|iroplrs" is attested not only by the crlebmted pa-ssage of Wil¬ 
liam of Malmeiihury', but by the fame of Peter the Hermit. 
The flea Sants* crusade, emotional, ignorant and ineffective, is 
the one really wholly religious part of the First Crusade. 
VVliile many of the leaders who participated in the ‘Vnusade 
of the princes*’ were tin<louhre<lIy moved by essentially reli- 
pioiut considerations, there were others who w'ent more for the 
things of this world than for the glory- of God. Tlie motives 
of Godfrey, who sought forgiveness for his earlier sins and 
salvation for his soul, are not to be questioned ; Robert of 
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Normandy and Robert of Flanders were probably inspired 
largely by religion, though there was also, 1 believe, the fac- 
tor that th^ had in the crusade a chance to become heroes j 
hut no one can suggest that Bohemond of Tarento went for 
any reasons otlier than the desire to found a principality in 
the East, and Raymond of St. Gilles, that old veteran of the 
Spanish wars, also had an eye for the fair lands of Syria. 
Their followers were probably motivated by any number of 
reasons; some wen out of purely religious fervor, some left 
to escape the monotony of their "daily existence or the sharp 
tongues of their wives;, some took the cross out of fnure love 
of adventure, some just went along l>ccause it was being done. 
But r think it is safe to assume that then as now tfie bulk of 
the fighters were stimulated by the idealistic aims which the 
leaders too professed, and that to the grr.it mass of the par¬ 
ticipants tlie First Crusade was eisentially a religious war. 

And what of the Moslems they were setting out to conquer? 
They too had a tradition of a holy war, the phAl, Their 
earliest conquests—that itievitable'e;cpansion of the virile 
Arabian race—had been made under file guise of the eiten- 
sion of the faith. They too had "carrirrd I'hc gospel unto all 
nations" and had made conquests and converrs simultane¬ 
ously. Linder the early i'ali[jhs Islam had taken the offensive 
against the lands of the infidels, and xhti jihad had earned the 
banner of the Prophet from rhe Pillars of Hercules to the 
borders of India. The crusade was merciv the QirTstian coim- 
teroffensTve and it was hut reasonable to ex[wct that Islam, 
att;icke;;l would rise united to ward off the blow directed 
against the lands of the Prophet. Had religion been theifoini- 
nant motive in the mintls of the Moslems, as many writers 
would have us believe, this is wbat they would have done. 
Tlie actuality was quite |■ltheTwise. 

Viewed from the Moslem side, the crusades wrre but diS'- 
ircssing incidents in the long history of tlie struggle for 
S^ia. They were major wars and such loom large" in the 
Moslem chronicles of the period, but they were never the 
vital affairs that Western wtiteris would make them appear. 
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At first practically ignored by the caliphs, the crusades never 
disturbed the seats oi power in Islam as did the Turkish or 
Mongol conejuests, they were never important enough to 
produce real unity’ in tlie Islamic world. And why should they 
have beent They were 01 greater importance to Christendom 
than to Islam and they never succeeded in producing Chris¬ 
tian unity.'. 

All historians of the crusades now agree tliat one of the 
chief factors in tlic success of the First Crusade was the dis¬ 
sension and inability to cooperate in the face of a common 
danger stiown by the Moslem rulers of SjTia when the Chris¬ 
tian forces .arrived in the East, The political geography of 
late clcvcntli century Syria was a cra'^y quilt of semi-inde¬ 
pendent states. At the opening of the centun the country^ had 
been divided between the Bvitantme Empire and the Fatimid 
caliphate ot Cairo. But the Ssdjuq invasions had destroyed 
this balance and had left practical anarchy throughout Syria. 

Alp .Arshin's camp.aign of 10701071 is usually thought of 
only in tcnn.'i uf the battle of Man/ikcrt w’hcrc he destroyed 
the Byzantine forces, but it alsii hit at the ICutimid power/for 
the Saljut]S as a re.sult of that campaign conquered not only 
southern Anatolia and tuirthem Syria but pushed south to 
take Damascus and Jerusalem from the Egyptians. In the 
decade after Manzikert Syria was split into a multitude of 
small states, some ouing ailegiamx to the sultan, many 
wholly indcjicndcnt. Tlie chief power in Syria and Palestine 
was Tutush, the younger brother of the sulrntj Malik-Shali, 
who conquered for himself Damiucus, Jerusalem, Acre and 
most of Palestine and siHU.hem Syria, and who stood as a 
buffer and a rival between the Saljuqs of Iconiiim and the 
Farimidsof Egypt* In 1086 Tutush defeated Sulayman ibn- 
Qiilhimish of Iconium in a liattlc for AJcppn and seemed 
about to make himself suprejiir in Syria, only ro have the 
fruits of victory W'Tested from him by the arrival of Malik- 
ShaJi. who .ippropriated unto himself the eitiesof the north, 
appointing laj’ul emirs in Aleppo, Edcssa and .Antioch. 

When Malik-Shah died in 1092, Tunish tried to avail 
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himself of the opportunity presenting itself in the civil war 
which broke out between the sons of the sultan. He i^uickly 
foicetj the rulrrs of the S^ljntj cities to accept his rule iind 
even teachtil rjstw'ard for the sultanate itself in 1094; but 
Barkiyaruq, the eldest son of Malik^Stut, succeeded in 
establishing himself in the sultanate at the rx|H:ni«: of his 
E>rotiieTs and drove hLs uncle back into Syria. Tiitush however 
still held Daitiiiscus and Aleppo, while bis vassals Tiioros, an 
.Armenian, and Suqman ibn-Qrtuij held Iridessa and Jerusa¬ 
lem respectively. At his death in iot^f Tutudi’s stms Ridwan 
and r)uqaq inherited Alepfjo ami iXimascus, but the Pati- 
mids invaded the south and drove the Urfurjtds out of Jeru¬ 
salem in [oy6, Earki V aruq seems to have been fairly indiffer¬ 
ent to events in Syria, and was sitished to have Imt a vague 
suzerainty over the sons of 111 tush, though he did support his 
general K.aTbu(ja who conquered Mosul from the ‘Uqaylids 
and became ttie eliief agent of die .sultan in the west. 

Hie above mpEii sketch of events in Syria can give but a 
very madefiunte picture of the contusion which exL^ted vi'hen 
the crusaders arrived. Few of the 'X irrktsh princes recognized 
either the sultan or each other, all were rivals :md all sought 
therr own increase at thr expense of their neighbors; Qilij 
Arslan of Iconiiim, Karbuqn of Mosul, Rtdwon of Aleppo, 
Hitqaq of Damascus, the Fotiniid goveruors of jerusiern 
and Ascalon, the Armenians in Cilicia, the Danishmands in 
CappadiH'ia and the Urtuqidii. who had removed to Diyar- 
Bakr, were all pulling against each otiicr and were all mu¬ 
tually disfrusttul. Real cot>tteratiim among them was impo^ 
sible: the crusaders needed meet them only cmc by one. 

The firsr camjiaigns of the cnisailers were iigalnst the 
Siiljuqs of Iconium, In collaboration with the Bvzantincs 
They eaptnrrd Nicen. then defeated the Turks in 0|ien battle 
at Dorylaeutn. Although sensing vaguely the threat of the 
invasion, the emirs i.if Syria rather rejoiced in the defeat of 
rliifiT northrm rivjiU and litted no h:ind to assist thirm. Then 
rhe cnisaders arrived before .Antioch which they besieged. 
'i.agbi-Siyan. the emir of Antioch, was the vassal of B.irkJ- 
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)" 5 ruq and on b<\d renm with both Rii;^lwaD Hmi Duqiiij; only 
from McfeuI canid he expect, ;ind only from did he 

gel; any assistance. Trni^ certain troops from Aleppo and 
Damascus joined die expedition ^hich Karbucia led to the 
relief of Antioch, but tliey arc !iaiii to have deserted m the 
hour of battle and left K.arbuqa to dcfeaL And while the 
cnisacJcrs were engaged arouriLl Antioch, ambassadors from 
tiir Farimid caliph came bearing offers of alliance ag^unst the 
Turk:? 1 Meanwhile I'horos of had gladly received the 

Franks into his domains and ca^^t off bis vassalage to his 
Moslem suzerain; the Aj-medinn princes of Cilicia did like¬ 
wise, anti the vartou.v Christian peoples Maronitc, Jacobite^ 
Xestorian and Amirnian, all rendered the crusiiders valuable 
assisrance in the^r conquest* As for [he Arab emirs, they pre- 
frrrrd to pay tribute to the conquerors and to let them pass 
through their territories hoping perhaps that tJiey would 
be defeated b) the stronger ff>rceis which tliey would mcoLm- 
ter farther south. In the confusion of the last emrury the 
people had grown tiseJ to a rapid change of masters: Byxan' 
tint^ Turkt Arab, Frank—it matterrd lirtle to them whom 
they ijvrvi"d; the Christian population did hope tot somewhat 
better treattuent at the iiuiids of coreligionists and so aided 
the invaders, iiut rlie Mo^slrm |Hjpvilaiion w;w largely apn- 
tileric and its leaders were h:mj imprr.^sed with the JnvineibiF 
ity of the Franks and too unwilling co ri&k reprisal by giving 
aid to each othet to offer any effective resisstance. 

It is quite mir that throughout the pcriixi of the Frankish 
occupsition of Sv ria there were constant wars between tile 
CUrisliLm and Mi^slrnt iitares: while there were mtervals of 
IMMcc !:si!tw(^cn camijalgns, war was the normal state of affairs 
and there are few year^i In the annals of The kingdom of 
Jerusalem Thai do not have mention of some sort of husiTill- 
fies. But these IntTSsant wars w^ere not in the least religious 
wans. The annals of any feudal state of Western Europe arc 
just as full of petty wan? as arc tliose of the crusader states. 
l"he issue was the political coritrol of Syria; no power could 
successfully dominate Syria without control of the seacoast 
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nor coulii the people of tlie co3^t doiuitmte without conirol 
of ttic interior; consequently there w'as bound to be constant 
conflict between the inhabitants of tile opposing states. That 
this is true is amply proven by surveying tlic whole picture 
of Syrian jiolicics. There were certainty as many w'ars be- 
tween conflicting Moslem states as there were between Mos* 
lem and Christian; there were probably as many civil dis¬ 
putes among the CbrUtian princes as there were wars with 
the infidels, rurtliennore neither religion hesitated to ally 
itselt with men of the opposite f aith against their own core¬ 
ligionists. Unholy alliances of Christians and Moslems char- 
acteriy^d the history of the Iwiitin colonies in SyTia. 

The Western Christians who settled in Syria soon learned 
to get along with their Moslem neighbors at least as well as 
they did with their Christian leiloWfy and men of both faiths 
l^rned to respect the others for the qualities tlicy possessed. 
Adapting tiiem.seives to the Oriental mode of life, the Latins 
quickly adopted the costumes and customs of the Orientals 
and tile rude manners of the Franks were refined through 
contact W’itli the more sophisticated peoples of the East The 
.Moslems too came to admire the courage, loyalty' and chiv- 
•ilry of their religious opiJtmenrs when thev had .^ny chance 
toobsers-e these traits. Friendly intercourse was common be¬ 
tween pnnecs of Ixrth faiths; the hunting agreements and the 
sporti, comiwtjtioiis arc familiar to all readers of Usimah's 
Mcmmr,, Among the lower classes i-onstant association in 
business and in the rautme of daily life soon obliterated anv 
re igious an^osiries; intermarriage wiped out the racial and 
religious differences: in the Frankish cities there developed 
a cosmo^htan society, of which mute evidence can still tw 
seen m the remains of Gothic chunclics surrounded l»y Orien¬ 
tal buddings. This fusion of East and West produced a 
civilization which w,is. in many respects, siiiierior to that of 
any other country of the time, and in which may be detected 

the germs of some of the finest {levelopments of the ken- 

aissaiice. 

A sharp distinction must always be made between tlie tol- 
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crancc of the Syrian Franks and the religious fanaticism of 
the crusaders newly come from ilte VVesL Elscr^^etc I have 
tried to|>oint out this essential difference in tire point of view, 
and have shown that the Eastern Franks got along with their 
Moslem neighbors better in many respects than they did 
with their Western allies. Even the Christian archbishop, 
William of Tvtc, lamented the disruption of amicable rela¬ 
tions with Egj'pt which ruined the trade, and in the councils 
of tlie kingdom of Jerusalem it w.as always the barons most 
recently arrivetl from the West who advocated w'ar with the 
Moslems. An exception to this must of course be made of the 
military orders of the Templars and Hospitalers, but these 
were semi monastic orders definitely pledged to camdng on 
the holy wmt under all conditions and at all costs. Tlie profes¬ 
sional religious of both sides always urged the holy war; it is 
with the secular rulers that thisdiscussicui deals, The chron* 
teles of the blistcm and Western Lsitins reflect their .attitude 
towards the Moslems; while Western writers like Ambroise. 
the chroniclers of the First Crusade or J.act|ues dc Vitry are 
full of abuse in their references to the Moslcnis, the Eiistem 
Frankish writers like the cominiiator of William of Tyre or 
niilLp Jc Novara arc rcmarlmbly free of religious prejudice. 

Grousset seems to feel that diis toleration was a sort of 
moral degr:id:ition an<l that later generations of Syrian 
Franks were, to use the phrase of Jatxpies de V itry, ' an evil 
and [wrversc generation, wicked and degenerate,*' bur the 
lack Ilf religious fanaticism seem.-: to me rather a sign of in¬ 
creasing civiltxation, Sind in spite of the riprrsscil opinions of 
such eminent authorities asde Vitn- and Gmnsset, 1 cannot 
find anv unusual signs of moixil decay in the Syrian Franks 
of the larrr twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Nor am I at all sure that the religiouf= steal of the First 
Crusade lasted even through the lifetime of the men who led 
it. Men of the tirst generation learned that “their neighbors 
had tniieh in common with themselves* though it is quite true 
that they “regarded all Moslem Syria as an unoccupied 
promised land** as far as attempts to capture it were con- 
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L'Cmed, Hu[ 1 do not fwl tiiiit the attempts to capture Mos¬ 
lem lands verc due at all to tlie fact that they were Moslem 
lands; it was raercly that the generation of the i*’in.c Cntsadc 
were out to conquer principalities, and the land in general 
was held by Moslcmfi, wherefore it was from Moslems tliat it 
had to be taken. The career of Tancml, one of the great 
heroes of the First Crusade, and one whose cruel and bloody 
slaugliter of the Moslems in the sack of Jerusalem brought 
joy to tile heart of Rayiriond of Aguilers, girves ample proof 
that tlie leaders of tlic crusade, in puiihing forward tiieir 
expatisiunist policy, were following purely sxiilar aims and 
were willing to ctunpromisc when necessary with rheir Mos* 
lem opponents. Xaiiered was deteroiinej to create as iQfgc a 
state as possible, and W'hetiter he fiXjk it from Moslem, Greek, 
Armcriiaii or fellow- Frank mattered not at all to him, and he 
s^nt fully as much time and energy in trying to take Lao* 
dicca and other Christian cities from the Greeks and Arme¬ 
nians as he did in fighting the Turks, Xor does the career of 
Baldwin lie Burg, esjuicially in his Fdessan davs. refute this 
general thesis. 

One would naturally expect the lirst period of Frankish 
conquest in the years immediately followinp thr First Cru¬ 
sade to be ^e moat marked by really rclipious w ars, but even 
in this period we find some of the best examples of interre- 
hgioiis alliances. The confasiim which the cnisadc brought 
to Sj-na gave ;,n jm|>etus to the Moslem princes to attick 
each other and to capitalize on the difficuliics of their neigh¬ 
bors who were atracked hy the hVanks. In i loi while Rid- 
wan of Aleppo was defending himself ag^rlnsf Tancred be 
was attacked by Jamal-al-Dawlah of Hjm^, and as early as 
1105 Baktash, the brntbet of Duqaq of Damascus, allied 
with the Latins against Duqaq. Kidwrij, of Aleppo was al¬ 
ways more concerned with his struggle against Ids brother In 
Dam;n:cuF tlian he was in fighting the Latins? and ini lot he 
agreed to pay tribute to Tancred in order to free his hands 
for a war which he was undertaking in Mesopotamia. If the 
Moslems were engaged in fratricidal strife, the Christians 
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were hardly l«s so; we have already rtoti*a:d that lancred 
t'ought tlie Gterks and Anuemans; he also carried on a Jong 
stHiggle with RaJ^]nmdde St. Cilles. with Baldwin of Edessa 
and Joscel}Ti de Courtniay. In the couf-^c of these wars both 
aides allied with Moslems^ Tantrcd assisting xMawdiid in his 
rapture of Mosul. 

This Mawdud had hem sent to Syria by his broker the 
sultan M idiammad ibn-Maltk-Sliah ^'tth the detiiiite jiur- 
j» 5 e of driving the Franks out of A^ta. It was the first definite 
atTenipt of the sulnin to unite the Moslems in a holy war 
ugiiinst the Chtisiians, and although for a time in the years 
] I lo-1115 Mawduil succeeded in torming a coalition of the 
Urtiupds of Maridln and Tu^ttgin of Dairn^us whiih 
combatted □ tciiiporary Christian union, the eiiort was ttui 
great and tiie alliances too unstable on both parts. Baldwin 
of Jerusalem and rancred botli heljwd B;tldwin de Burg free 
Edessa from a Moslem invasion, Init Aey were soon quarrel¬ 
ing among themselves. By t J ij we find Damascu.s and the 
Llrtuqidi^ allied with tlie Franks in conflict witli tlie armies 
of the sultan, which were led by the lords of AlepjH*, H-iiiif, 
Hamadhan and Shayaar. The death of lai'lii’ of .Aleppo in 
illy brought on a civil war in whicJi tlir rulers of f;Iimg, 
al'Rulibah and Maridin, struggled for the control of Aleppo. 
When they discovered that the only person who was gaining 
anything was Roger of .AiiiitH'ii who liad taken the occasion 
til plumicr Alcppan territory, tlie Moslems united under the 
leadership of Il-Ghazi of MandTn long enough to rout Roger, 
hut the co.alition which so badly defeaml the Franks in 1 1 iH- 
11 lij broke up after the death of Il-Ghazi and his nephew 
Bulak. and bv i 1 2; civil war was again rife among the Mos¬ 
lem princes.'In tliat year Aleppo ver%' nearly fell ro the 
Franks wfio were allied with ihe famous rebel Diibays ibn- 
Sadaipib of al-Hilbtu who bad shortly licfore threatened 
Baghdad itself, anrl it was only the prompt action of Atisun- 
t)ur al-Burauqi nf Masul which saved the city. 

From this brief survey it will be apparent that the Frank- 
isli states, even in the first period of the conquest, entered 
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into the comp lien ted network of Syrian i^oliiics no difFcrcntly 
than did the variouji Mosiem emirs. Occasionally the Frank* 
ish states did ally a^dnst a Moslem coalition, but never wa.s 
there found com[jlete cooperation among the Moslem powers 
to expel the W'estern infidels. The rival caliphates of Bagh- 
dtid and Cairo could never get I0|rether, and as frequently as 
not alliances and wars cut across religious lines entirely. 

Traditionally the tffvsnchc of Islam begins with the career 
of 'lmiid-aI-Din Zangi ibn-Aqsunqur. But Zaijgi should un¬ 
der no circumstances be considered as the protagonist of the 
jtfmd. Tlie conquest of Eilcssa, although according to Kamal- 
aUDm it had long Irren near tti the heart of the atabeg, was, 
aj Kiimal-al-TKn clearly states, undertaken only os an after¬ 
thought and due to the urging of the emir of Harran w ho 
fwinted out the ease with which it could Iw captured. W, B. 
StcveiLson says of Zangii '"The conquests he aimed ai were 
chiefly from Moslem rivals, it must lie concluded that he 
deliberately absramed from attack on the Latin states. While 
be built up Ids power he desired to be free from the risks of 
serious war with them. ... His attack on Edessa m i 144 
was ... by no means characteristic of the events of his velgn. 
It seems that he himself regarded it as a departure fmm his 
own policy, underraken at the instigation of another.” 

The record of Zangi s wars, anti they were many, show 
this to be true. So far was he from the perfect religious cham¬ 
pion that he allied in 1132 with tliat ardirebel and iwrsccu- 
ror of tlie caliphate Dubajs ibn-Sadaqali (whom we have 
already seen allied with tlie Franks) in an attack on the 
sacred perwn of the caliph al-Mustarshid. He cngagcil in an 
almost ceaseli^ struggle witli Damascus, and his ctinquests 
of HamaJi, FIims and Alepjw and his wara with the Urtuqids 
were all of greater importance to him than hgfiting Chris* 
turns. And that even though Edcssa was directly in his l ine of 
expansion and. .-ifter his conquest of Alcpix), divided his own 
territories He was not even aver* to allying with the Latins 

jf It Euitrd hJs n^ietis- 

After his capture of Edcssa in 11+4. Zangi did not follow 
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up his vktorj' by occupying the Edcswn territory which still 
resisted, but abandoned it and turned his attention to the east 
where he campaigned in the region of Khilat and the upper 
Euphrates. That Zangi's conquest of Edcssa is a turning 
point in the history of the Latin states in SvTia cannot be 
questioned. It precipitatcil the Second Crusade, which by its 
dismal failure did much to relieve the minds of the Moslems 
of their tear of the invaders from the West: further it marks 
the first step in the process of the Moslem reconquest of the 
land : hut it cannot he said to mark any innovation in Mos¬ 
lem policy, Zangi conquered Edessa because it rounded out 
his territories and beciufr it seemed an easy prey. The Larins 
allied with .4n;tr of Dama.scus beciuisc Zangl scenied to bi«h 
of rlinn to consttiiite a menace m all of his neighbors, and 
both parties profited by the alliance. It was only in after years 
that the conquest of Edcssa was seen to be the crowning glorj' 
of Zangi's career, the time, and in his own opinion, the 
capture of Edessa was less significant than the conquest of 
.\leppo and Hims^ but later historians. Intent upon increas¬ 
ing thr glory of the fouiuier of the dymasty, crapli.aslzcd that 
conquest which seemed to make him the diampion of all 
Islam against the unbelievers. 

But if Zangi did nor devote his attention prminrily to the 
wars with the Latins, the same c.annot be said for his son 
Nur-al-DTn who succeeded him at Alcpito, Many histotians, 
who admit that Zangi was not the hero of the religious wars 
that lie is sometimes depicted, still insist that in Niir-al-DTn 
Islam found a pious and sincere champion whose chief desire 
w'as to rid the land of the infidels. Nevertheless I am inclined 
to doubt if even Nur-al-Din was especially interested in reli¬ 
gious war per se. It is perfectly true that he spent the better 
part of his life in conflict with the Franks, but this can easily 
be explained when we remember that he inherited only the 
western part of his father’s domains and that the presence of 
his brother Sayf-al'Din Ghaxi in Mosul effectively blocked 
any hopes of expansion in that direction. Nur-a 1 -Din had no 
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interestB in MtfsojjotJimia, his only hope of ^sponsion was tCH- 
wards the west and south in the direction of riie Lntin states, 
Damascus and Egypt. And if he fought the Franks, he also 
conquered Dama-Scus and sent his armies into the lands of the 
Fatimid caliphs. If he often fought the Franks it was because 
they stood in the direct line of his natural espiiusion; not 
religion hut the de.sire to augment hi.s domains In the only di¬ 
rection possible guided his policy in his rrlations with his 
Latin neighl>ons, I do not claim that the religious aspect of 
the war m as not apfwaling to Nfir-al-DTri, wlio m as a man of 
natural piety and sincere in bis religious beliefs. But T cannot 
Ijelievr that a sur^'ey of his act ivirics diws not pnave that his 
main niofive was political and that the religious mMs at best 
only a subordinate element, to be exploited for home cun* 
sumption hut not to he taken too seriously, 

Nur-al-DTn's first campaigns were dirrcteil against his da's* 
est neighbor and one who he knew would take advantage 
of any opportunity to artack him. In order to campaign 
against Antioch be made an alliance with Damascus, The 
fact that Europe had armed and despatched the Second Cru¬ 
sade against him naturally made him anxious to secure him¬ 
self against expected aggression on the pan of the Franki?- 
When the crusaders, insreati of helping the prince i>f Antiix-li 
against Nfir-al-Dm, turned their attack against the previously 
friendly Damascu.?, Nur-al-Dln was ready to assist iiis new 
ally against them, and tiierr c:an he no doubt tiiat the threat 
of his approach was one of the detrimining factors i n causing 
the crusaders to abiindon the siege of Damascus. In i (4,9 he 
was engaged in a campaign against Antioch but dropjicd it 
when Sayf-al-Dm died and he thniittht it advisable to sei^tc 
Mosul, After ensconcingu younger brother iir Mr>siil, lie next 
turned to Damascus- where the death of Anar offered oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable intervention. It is worthy of notice that 
at this time he offered friendship and alliance to the L.atin.'i 
if they would assist him in the ca[iturc of Damascus. In UjO 
he was again drawn to the north, where he invaded the former 
Edessnn lands Largely to prevent rlicir absorption by Mas'ud 
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of Kwiiuti, nna in tliis irampaign lie was satisfied to occupy 
onlv a tew distriers in order to put a Umit to the expansiuo 
of the northern sultan and to show his own claims in that re- 
gioju In 11 >5. after hr had completrU his conquest of Damas* 
ciis and felt himself ttrr of worries on his southern frontier, 
hr returned to lulessa an<l took most of the n rttfo^', captur* 
itifr it not frotn the Latins but Ifom the Turks ot Iconhim. 
How anxious hr was to avoid war svith the Latins while he 
still had Moslem enemies to cope with is shown by his treaty 
of 1156. whereby he agreed to pay to ,|erusalcni the tribute 
which Lhiimiscus had previously retideted as the price of the 
Latin alliance. When war finally broke out between Nur-al- 
DTn and the Franks in 11 > 7 't was due to an unprovoked 

attack on the p:itt of the Latins. ^ ♦ 1 

The Franks hml been following a policy ot political op¬ 
portunism throughout the period since the loss of Edc^sa. 
When (he Second Crusade came to the East for the sole pur¬ 
pose of recapturing Edessa. it had been diverted by internal 
rivalries and by the selhdi polic)' of the Jerusalemite Franks, 
who opfioscd campaigning in tJic north, into an attack on 
Uamasciis, altiiouph for several years the Latins and D^s- 
cenc^ had been in close alliance. In the years immediately 
following The crusade the kingdom of Jcmsalcm wajs tom by 
eivil war betwem King Baldwin Ill and hb mother Queen 
Mclissendr, and when that stmi^te had been settled by the 
defeat of ihe ijiiecn and her parti sans. King Baldwin turned 
his attention to the conquest of Ascalon which he rook from 
the Egy ptians in 11 yX- The capture of Ascalon was the last 
imimrtant acquisi rion of territory made by the kings of Jera- 
Kalcni, and it w:is secured at the cost of some minor Syrian 
border places which NQr-al-DJn twk while the Franks were 
campaigning in the south. But the great blow came the fol¬ 
lowing year when Nur-al-I>Tn ™:cujjied Damascus and pre- 
-vnied a united frontier all along the eastern border of the 
1 ,atin states. Nor did the northern Franks show greater polit¬ 
ical .iciimen than thrtr soiitlicm brethren. While Baldwin was 
fi oh ring liic F.g}'prians and losing his eastern frontier posts 
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to NQr-al-Din, Rcnauij dc Chitillon, the new prince of An* 
tioch, became engaged in a series of conflicts with the princes 
of Armenia, the emperor of Byzantium and the Turks of 
Iconium. 

The struggle with Nur-al-Din was resumed by King Bald* 
win In 1157 w'hrn lie made a plundering expedition across the 
border. Desultory war followed i then in j 159 was arranged 
a joint expedition of the Franks and the Byzantines, and the 
presence of the Emperor Jolm Comnenus at the head of a 
large army made thetnattcr a serious one for Nur-al-Din. But 
Comnenus seemed more anxious to assure his control over 
Armenia and Antioch than to make any serious inroads into 
Moslem territory', and the campaign "was ahandoned when 
the sultan agreed to surrender a number of prisoners taken in 
earlier battles. Chalandon has suggested that the emperor 
found Nur-al-DTn a valuable check on the Latins who were 
willing to accept the suzerainty of the empire when threat¬ 
ened from the east, and that he deliberately did not push the 
campaign. At any rate a truce was arranged and Nur-al-Din 
was free to perlrorm the pilgrimage to Mecca which he had 
been planning for some years past. 

^Vfrh the death ot Baldwin HI and the ai'cessiuxi of his 
brother Aniaury to the throne of Jerusalem in 1163 events 
took a new turn, Amaiiry had been count of Jaffa and of 
Ascalon since its capture and was cspeciially mtetested in 
the southern developments. A golden opportunity* was of¬ 
fered to him to increase his power and prestige in'thr south 
by a civil war which broke out in the enfeebled Egypfmn 
kingdom, and, urged on by the Hospitalers, Amanty plunged 
his kingdom intfi :i series of wars with Egypt, The war in 
^ struggle for position between pirgham and 
Shuwar, rival candidates for the post of grand vizier j the 
w'aters W'ere too troubled not to attract fishermen and both 
Amaury and Niir-al*DTn turned covetous eyes southwards. 
Informed of the virtually defcncclcsa condition of the king¬ 
dom, Amaury seizetl the pretext that the Egyptians had 
failed to remit the tribute which tliey had been paying reg- 
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ularly siiic<: 1160, anJ launched an espeditioti into the land 
of flic Nile. The ancient river again protected its people j 
its floods compelled Amaurj' to retreat, but the king had 
scouted the countr>' and seen w-bat ea;^ prey it would 
Meanwhile Dirgham had driven out Shawar^ who had lied 
to Damascus to seek the aid of Nut-al-Din. Persuaded chimy 
by his general Shirkuh, tlvc sultan authorized an expedition 
to leittetate Sbawar; in 1164 the Syrian army triumphantly 
invaded Egypt, restored Shawar to his positkm of yizier, and 
then sat down in die country to enforce the fuliilbnent ol 
die many ptwnises which Sliawar, m his exile, had so y 
made. The vizier, anxious to he rid «1 such overwhelming 
allies, appealed to Amamy' to help him drive out the Sy rians, 
with the result that a second Latin invasion took place ui 
1164.. Shltkuli was forced to accept Ainaury*s terms that 
both invaders should witfidraw from Egy|it. but the Ladns 
paid heavily for their increase in prestige by the loa of fur¬ 
ther border fortresses which Nur-aUDln took while the Ftank- 
ish armirs w'rrr engaged in the south. From Antioch to 
the war raged along the frontier of the Larin states and all 
the permanent g;iins were made by Nur-al-Dln, In i 107 both 
sides again invaded Egypt mil again both sides withdrew’. 
The following year j\maur>' led a fourth army into the south 
and this time re.-iched and besieged Cairo itself, but Shawar 
again called in Shirkiih and the Latins were forced to with¬ 
draw. Shirkuh entered Cairo, deposed Shawnr and pro- 
chiitnetl himself vizier for the Fatimid caliph. When he 
died onW a eottpic of months later, his place was taken by 
his nephew Salih-aFDln Yusuf ibn-Ayyub, the celebrated 
Saladin, w'ho continued to govern Egypt in tlic dual 
vizier to the caliph and governor for the sultan Nur-ai-Dm. 
The Latins, this time assisted by the ByzaniinEs, made a 
miserable attempt to intervene, but thrir timing was bad. 
Tliey were severally defeated and the whole expedition col- 
lapiitl Ufore Damietta t Saladin was supreme in Egypt and 
the encirclement of the Latin states was complete. 

1 lad Saladin acted with perfect loyalty towards his mas- 
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ter, the Latin sUtcs would probably have fallen diiriiif^ rhe 
lifetime of NiLr*a!*DTn, but the ambitious g^tjvemor preferred 
to purfiue a more independent polity and failed entirely to 
oouperate witli the sultan. In 1 17) he was strong enough in 
Egypt so that he no longer felt it necessary to ret;iLn the pup 
pet caliph, and at the death of al-'Adid t he caliphiite was left 
vacant, the prayers lieing said in the name of the 'Abhasid 
caliph of Baghdad. 1 lius even the religious schisni between 
the Sunnite and Shrite c:iliphs, which had materially aided 
the Christians in their earlier conr^iieiits, was ended, and 
Chrisrendom was confronted with a technically united Is¬ 
lam. I he change w'as accepted with remarkable indifference 
by the mass of the Egyptians, although there were rt few* 
sporadic revolts in favor of the Fatimid hfiusf. one of which 
involved the Latins, even bringing a erttstde from Sicily 
w’liich failed to take Alesandria. The troubles in Eg)y>t 
svnxd chlefty as an excuse for Sahidin not to join Nur-al-Din 
in his campaigns agiiirst the Frankish stiites. While botli 
Mtwlrai princes eontinimlly attacked the Latins, Saladin saw 
to it that tliey never I’ampaignf^ at rhe same rime, always 
withdrawing from a given locality- before Niir-al-Din could 
arrive there, and always finding it impossihlc to join, his 
master when summoned. Saladin may have feared that 
^'ur-al-OTn meant to replace him in Egypt; he nuiv have 
realised the extent of his own ambitions and have know-n 
what he would do were hr in Nur-a!-Dm*s place, There 
seems to hr noevidrnce that Nur-al-Dln suspected tlic loyalty 
iff Saladin lor some time, as Siiladin was eloquent in his 
profesiiiims of abject servitude to the sultan; rventually, 
however, the discrepancy berw-ei-n thr weirds and the actions 
of his general convinced Nur-al-DTn that he could no longer 
be minted and the sultan w-as preparing an expedition against 
Saladin when he died in 1174. 

Nur-al-Dm's accoraplishttn-nts in the weakening of the 
Latin stiiites in by-ria cau'ii.'d him, us wr have seen, to be 
hailed as one of flw gwciif protagonists of the phJd, but it 
should be evident, even from this brief sketch of his career. 
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ilint Ills wars wtrc consistently directeJ at the sirtgle goal of 
rstiihlLshing his dynasty over a unitecj Syria. He interfcretl 
in Mt>snl oiiSy to secure it for members oi hts family, but in 
the weiit he persistently tried to estend and to fill out hw 
frontiers, lie fought against the Saljuqs of Iconimn with 
as giKxl gusto as he did against the Franks of Antioch to 
secure his northern frontier; he expanded into Moslem and 
Latin Syria impartially, taking wlmt lie could to round out 
liis jxKSfssions, and his most significant conquest H}’ far was 
that of Damascus. In fact, like his father, he seems to have 
avoided war with tlic Latins if he could, as well expand at 
the cost of his Moslem neighbors, but, blocked as he was on 
the east, lie liad of necessity to seek his conquests in the west 
and south, whether the enemy be Moslem or Christian. 
Arab, Turk or Egjqitian, Greek, Armenian or Latin. The con¬ 
quest of the Latin states was dict.ited by geogr.aphy and 
should have preceded the more remote conquest of Egypt; 
circumstances gave him Egypt—it wsis inevitable that he or 
his successor should fiilin the pp and secure tJie “outlet to 
the sea" for his bndiwked empire. Egy-pt gave him what was 
most needed for the reduction of the Frankish cities—a navy- 
and a coast to base it on, but it was Saladin who was to re* 
ceive the profit theretronv 

The death of Nur-al-DTn coincided in point of time with 
tliai of Amaury of Jerusalem, The internal difficulties of 
Jerusalem, which found itself subject to a series of regents 
for a king invalided by leprosy, offered a golden opportunity 
for Saladin to strike at once against the enemies of the faith. 
Had Saladin been the religious hinatic he is sometimes por¬ 
trayed, ills reasonable to expect that he would liave begun 
his expansion at the expense of the divideti and weakened 
Franks: a Frankish war might have proven easier than the 
conquest of Mostciii Syria, but Saladin preferred to secure 
his piwltion tn Moslem Syria before attacking the Latins, 
They would be conquered, hut they w'ould have to wait their 
rum and the ctrnvenience of the conqueror. 

When Niir-al-DTn died he left his empire to his eleven 
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year olij soni the «nirs ot the various cities proclaimed them¬ 
selves regents for the ho\' and at once began a struggle lor 
power. Saladin, supported by the wealth of was from 

the first the strongest of the contestants; he occupied Damasi- 
cus in 1174. proclaiming httnsrlf the guardian of the bay- 
sultan and then advanced on Aleppo, The emir <if Aleppo 
invoked the assistance of both the dreaded Assassins and 
the Franks, but the allies were dcfeatetl by Sitladin in the 
battle of Hamah in 1175, after which Saladin tlirew off the 
mask, .*aippressed the little king and ojM nly proclaimed him¬ 
self sultan, seeking and obtaining recognition of his title 
from the caliph of Baghdad. The campaigns which he fought 
against the Franks in 1175*1176 were only a part of the 
general w.-ir which he was conducting against Aleppo and 
its allies; by the end of 11 76, having reduced all of Syria 
with the exception of the dty of Alepix) and the lertiiuries 
of tlic Assassins, he felt free to teturn to Ejnpt and to plan 
the reduction of the uffensivc X-atins. But white the Latin 
wars occupied him continuously from 1177 to the end of 
his life, Saladin never gave them bis exclusive attention. In 
1182 he finally captured Aleppo; in the same year he cam¬ 
paigned in Mesopotamia; in 1185 he signed a four year 
truce with the Ijitins in order to attend to affairs in Meso¬ 
potamia and secure his suzerainty over the Zangid prince 
of Mosul, 

It w^mld be wearisome and useless to go into any details 
concerning Saladin's conquest of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The local situation within the Latin state was such that it 
demanded intervention; no politician who was worth his 
salt could have refrained from seizing the opportunities of¬ 
fered by the internal dt.s?<tisions of the Franks. Two distinct 
parties had devrtoped within the I.,attn state, the one com¬ 
posed diirfiy of the native Frankish nobility under the 
leadership of Count Raymond III of THpoD and the Ibelin 
brothers; the other, the so-called '‘court party,” made up 
largely of recent arrivals to the East and led by Guy dc 
Lusignan. the husband of Princess Sibyl Ic. Girard de Ride- 
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foitt tile Master of the Tempk, Joscclyn lie Courtenay and 
Reiiaud dc Chitillon. The jjarty oi Count Raymond con* 
sistently urged keeping on as good terms as possible with 
Saladin; they saw that the hujie of the country lay in ac¬ 
cepting from the snltiin a position of vassalage and knew 
that Saladin would respect his treaties. The other party was 
the party of war, their attitude was that of the Western 
crusaders ami of the religious ofiirts* Joscelyn, it is true, 
had been Lwrn and brought up In the East and Ids personal 
hatred for Raymond and his private amhitions dominated 
his judgment f Renaud was always tlie inveterate enemy of 
the Moslems and the champion of a policy of expansion, the 
tifteen years he had spent in a Moslem prison having failed 
to acclimate him to the East or to soften his bigotry. 

It was die Franks who really precipitated Saladin’s con- 
<|ucst of Jerusalem. Wc have already seen how inevitable it 
was that the sultan should reduce the coast after he had 
secured tlie hinterland, but Saladin might have been willing 
to f»ennit the Frants to occupy thetr lands under his su 7 .(:t* 
ainty had they not provoked him to action by delilierati: 
affronts and attacks. The worst offender was Renaud^ who 
not only twice attacked and pillaged Moslem caravans diir* 
ing times of truce, but who shocked and scandalized all Is¬ 
lam by a foolhardy and fruitless raid into tlie Red Sea 
aguifist the holy cities of Mecca and Medina in 11^2-1 iHiJ. 
This mad raid not only tonvtnced Saladin that the Franks 
should br evicted from the East, but cost the Latins the 
alliance of the Zangid prince of Mosul who refused longer 
10 be allied to iwich sacrilegious unbelievers, Even then, al¬ 
though lie loudly proclaimed the jihad and called on ail 
Moslems to support his war against tile Christians, Saladin 
would undoubtedly have compnimisied with any of the 
Franks except Renaud himself. Against Renaud tiie sultan 
took a mighty oath, which he fulfilled when he decapitated 
him after Hattin, hut he entered into a truce and alliance 
witli Raymond of Tripoli, even after he had embarked on 
his final war against the Franks. 
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In lus whole conquest of clie Latin kingdom Saladln never 
^owed himself a religious fanatic. HJ^ clemency and chiv¬ 
alry were the wonder of his contenviMraries and bra ugh r him 
the praises of historians from his own day on. and in his 
treatment of the conquered population he exercised a re* 
siraitit and consideration which was in direct conrnist with 
the normal accepted brutalities of medieval warfare. His 
policy of cscoriitig refugees from the captured cities to the 
Christian stronghold of Tyre w'as quixotie for it concentrated 
his enemies and eventually prevented him from being able 
to capture Tyre iti«lf. Throughout the entire conquest, Sala* 
din acted as though he were trying consciously to render 
himself acceptable to his future subjects and to lay the 
foundations for a state in which Iwth religions would dwell 
togctliet under the rule of the sultan. One is tempted to 
speculate as to what might have been the result had Europe 
not responded to the appeal for the Third Crusaile. Certainly 
the Christians of Syria would have been no worse off under 
the mild rule of the Ayyiibids than thej’ were in their own 
continual anarchy, and rhey mtgiit have Ijcen spared the 
horrors of the Mainluk conquest. Many of the Syrian 
barons liad already showTi that they wniiid as sotin serve 
Salad in as Guy de Lusignaii, and even Conrad de Mont- 
ferrat, the hero of the resistance of Tyre, subsequently of¬ 
fered to hold the kingdom of Jerusaletu as a vassal of the 
Mil tan, 

The period of the Third Crusade was undoubtedly one 
of almost strictly religious war. While neither Philip Au¬ 
gustus nor Richard Lion Heart were nuitivafed as mitcli by 
rrligion as they were by the drsire to gain glory through 
Eastern conquests, and whilr Imth probably went on the 
crusade primarily because it was ‘'the correct thing to do," 
rhe crusade was, on the wiiule, r.unqics answer to ihe fall 
of Jerusalem and the rrqfjpearanee of the Holy War as a po¬ 
tent factor in iwlitics. To Saladin it was a direct chalicngi: to 
Islam to defend its conquests from fhe Christiana and he ex¬ 
ploited to Its hrst advantage the unifying value of the com- 
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mon cause of religion. Bui even in this war chivalry^ played as 
large a role as religion; the legends of the chivalrous contacts 
of Richard and Siiladin have their basis in fact although 
the two nionarchs never met face to face. Throughoutt their 
relations were those of ttvo gentleJTien competing in a major 
sport and there can be no doubt bur that Richard’s sorrow 
in not capturing Jenisalem was far more humiliation that 
he had not won his gival than any great grief at not beirtg 
able to rescue the Holy Sepulcher, The terms of tiic treaty 
which closed the crusade show clearly the essentially secular 
and diivalrous concept of die war. both sides were to prepare 
for a renewal of the conriict when each had recuperated from 
their prescot exertions and the Christian pilgrims were to be 
allowed free aecess to the shrines of Jerusalem under convoy 
by Moslem rroops. 

Thus even in this period when religion really dominated 
the Moslem iJoUcy there was always a jiecular as[ject to the 
war; religious prejudice never produced blind fanaticism on 
tlie part of the leaders. Sal ad in’s object w'as to destroy the 
political |nwcr of the Franks, it was never to exterminate 
fhc Christians: the goal of the Zangids had been reached 
and surjuisscd in the political unitication of Syria and E^rypt; 
the aim of Saladin w'as to preserve the cin|)ire he had con* 
quered. 

The twelfth century W'as tlic great age of the crusades: the 
iliifternth century history of the l.at]ni states in Syria is usu¬ 
ally considered as an epilogue. For the continued existence 
of tlic Latin states, their reorganization .after the Third 
Crusade and their ability to keep alive throughout almost a 
century- of constant iravall, w-as due wholly to the rivalries 
w'hich divided Islam and prevented any rtilcr from again 
uniting Syria into a single powerful state. When the F.g)'P" 
t>an.s did finally secure supremacy over their eastern nejgli- 
bots tlie time of the Latin states bad come and they were 
liquidated, lliaf It did not happen sooner was merely be¬ 
cause rhry were no longer any threat to the Moslem powers 
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a-nti bcCiiU5« tlic MosUms were so bus)’ atnong tliurmsclvea 
that they had no time to fpare for tlie Ijitiri':, Tliroughout 
the twelfth ccQtury, espcciaHy iit the hr?t half thereof, fear 
of Eiitop^’an reprisals in tile form of new crusades stayed 
the hands of the Moskins from nnackuig the Christians un¬ 
til they were well esiablislird in their powers at home. Tile 
Latins w-erc found to be tisefiil buffer states lie tween the 
Moslem monarchies, they were harmless and to a certain ex¬ 
tent useful; until the muior issues were settled do one had 
the time to bother with them, In iliis we can. perha;^ find a 
parallel to the situation of Sweden today. 

Of course there were crusades throughout rhe century 
which might have brought the I,.atin states real help and in 
part have re-established them as import ant fuctors in Ea.stem 
|)oUtics. But the thirteenth century crusades only sufficed 
to keep up the hopes of the Syrian Franks untliout seriously 
embarrassing the Moslems. The crusade of St. Louis a 
notable exception to all that has been said abintt iscular 
motivation, but it did not mateTiall)' improve the simation 
of the kingdemt of Jerusalem. 

Western Europe had pemred forth men ami nioney on the 
crusades of rhe twelfth centilrj'; tlir early thirteeiitli century 
crusades received a creditable enough fupport: but by the 
middle of flic century L]uro;>cans w'ere thoroughly sick of 
the whole business. Even the papacy had on the whole lo^t 
interest iti the Holy Land and from j aoM on tbr war against 
the heretics at home tonk precedence in rhe minds of most 
popes over die crusades iigiiinst the Mo-dnus. Meu and 
monev which had been raised for t!ve Eastern crtisadcii were 

■F 

liivrrtrd hy the popes to ilic Kurfspirsiii conftLct'^J j 
hcL'^mc the reco^i/efl wciipon of rhe popes in wvth 

tliirir secular enemies and the nudir oi cnjiiuitUng idealism 

fKicheJ lit the ven- clnsr of the cHrnturx* when Biinifact 
VIU bunchy I cr^^i^ldc ngaimt the liou-^c nf Colonna. 
j^pairist the riv;vl ciVTilinals thv spent mni iind rre^.«nre : 
for the sufferings of ihc East lie had onli crncadile teats, 
^\mung the nobdl^- the fa^liion of erusailirtg stas griiUtLiUy 
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passing out of style: having reache^l its height in the time of 
tiur TlitrJ CtUiatJe. Crusading continued to h« a popular pur- 
feuit of the tioblrs tli rough the early years of tlic next oentury 
and the Fourth Crusade did attract tite cream of the chivalry' 
of France- That this crusade was launched from a louma- 
ment is soracwliui itiditMtive of the attitude of most of the 
participants, but tliat it forgot all about Jcttisaleru and be¬ 
came a glorious adventure of eontiucst in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire w:is evidence of changed mores. The Latin Empire of 
Constantinople and the Latin states of Greece proved more 
attractive to Western knights than did Synia, and even 
SvTian Franks left their homes to partake of the adventure 
in the nortli. Among the lesser folk who liad contrihmetl w 
largely to the ranks of the earlier crusades all interest in 
the movement died out. Titr tion-cr&ifc bested the crt>tfc 
as in Rutebeuf's dialogue; men stayed home, tended tfieir 
gardens and secured the spiritual bendits of crusading 
through the acquUition ot indulgences. 

At the very end of the twelfth century had occurred a 
crusade, reallv more a Lontinuation ol the Fhird Crusade 
than a separate movemenr. which might w^rll Have changed 
the course of history. Emperor Henry ^T projected n great 
expedition which should have brought under his control not 
onlv Syria and the iotmer kingdom of Jerusalem but uLso 
the ByVamine Empire. The plans for diis tremendous un¬ 
dertaking were well laid: after securing tiie allegiance of the 
kings of Cyprus and Armenia, Hmry sent the first divisions 
of ids army to the Hast, but before rtiore could follow the 
emperor died and all Ids .wliemes collapsed. Henry' VT is one 
of rhose rare forrunate souls who died in the Bower of his 
youth and promise; hisTorians cm freely speculate on what 
miKht have l>cen had he but lived to carry out his dreanis. 
hut history' cannot Iw written in the pluperfect subjunctive 
and nothing at all came of the plans winch the emperor had 
made. 

On the other hand the Moslems hatl not followed up 
the imiietus given them by Saladin and completed the re- 
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<iuiM:ion of the Liitins. At Snbdtn’s death his landf were 
divitlcd up amoru; his sotis, Dattw&:us anii Alepjw 

the seats of three separate states and. instead of 
coo{xrmting to drive out the Franks, tlic bnxhers promptly 
enptiped in dynastie wars which were only terminated when 
Sayt-al*Din (Saphadin), Saladin's brother, jjot control of 
the Jand-s of his nephews and made himself sole snttan. Tlie 
reign of Sayf*al'Djn from 1202 to I2l8 was a pmiRl of 
peace and rrcoven’ for the Latin states, for Siiyf-al-Dm 
w'as inclined to be friendly tt>wards the Franks; he had been 
the personal friend of Ridiard and his marriage to Richard’s 
sister had once been seriously discussed. Between Sayf-al*Din 
and Jean d'lbelin, the regent of Jcmsalcni, a finn truce was 
arranged during w'hich both parties devoted themselves to 
the settling of tJicir internal aftairs. This state of amity 
might well have continued had it not bi rti rhsit just before 
the tlcath of the sultan the truce was broken by the Franks, 
who w'ere forced into a renewal of thr wars by die arrival 
of fresh crusiiders frotn Europe under the command of An* 
drew of lTungar}\ This first divUinn <if the Fifth Crusade, 
which campaigned in Syria in iitS, did little if anything 
to benefit Jerussdem and went back liorac before the bulk of 
the crusaders arrived in the Eiast at all. 

When the major part of the host did arrive, it W'as di¬ 
rected against which had passed by inheritance to 

al-Malik al-Kamit, one of Sayf-at-Din's sons. The strategy 
of the Fifth Crusade was sound; military considrnttions had 
shown tliat Jerusalnn was extremely difficult to rake ,ind 
the idea was conceived that an ittack on Egy pt, which was 
far more accessible, might fonar the suimn to give up Jeni- 
saiem as the price of peace. File crusaders accordingly aimed 
rheir attack «n Damietta at the mouth of the Nile; and true 
to tlie expectations the sultan did offer Jerusalem in return 
for Damietta, But the papal legate Pelagius overruled tlie 
desire of the secular leailers to accept these terms and de¬ 
manded the cwnpletc defeat of the Egyptians with the cafi- 
tore of Cairo itself. Led by Pelagiits, thr army marched in* 
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land as far a& Al*ManSurali at the junctkin of two branches 
Ilf the Nile where, trapped by the Nile floods and the Kgvp- 
tiati arms, the erusader? were forced to surrender all that 
they* had captured in return for the sultan’s safe conduct 
back to Syria. 

In his* troubles with the crusaders al-Malik abSamil 
had received the EUp|»rt of Ids brother al-Malik al-Mu‘a?-- 
zam of Damascus, but as soon as the danger was p;isscd the 
brothers began quarreling over the division of the empire. 
Al-Mu‘av.zatri called in as allies the Khwarisuai Turks; al- 
Kamil tumevi to the West and secured the alliance of Fred* 
crick II, sultan of Sicily and emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a swum crusader. 

The enisatle of Frederick 11 is unique in the history' of 
religious wars. Personally an agnostic, tolerant of all reli¬ 
gions but inTolcrant of heresy, w’hich smacked to liim too 
strongly of insubordination forvards constituted autliority, 
Ftedcrtck was by temperament the last {wrson imaginable 
to lead a cTuadc. He luid taken the crusader's vows when 
he assumed the crown of the Empire in 1215 but had suc¬ 
cessfully stalled olf fulfilment thereof until too late a date 
to be of any assiitaticc in tlie Fifth Crusade. Hoping to in* 
terest Frederick in Jerusalem and stimulate his ’/cal, the pope 
In r22> arranged for the emperor’s martiage with Isalielle de 
Brienne, tile priunless of the crusader kingdom. There t*in be 
no doubt but that his marriage did amuse Frederick’s in¬ 
terest in the kingdom, hut his reaction was one ot which the 
piiiu-s pope could never have conceived; to the fio}Te interest 
in Jerusalem must be ex}irei-sed by means of a crusade; to 
the practical and irreligious emjKfor interest was best ex¬ 
pressed by .•enuring possession of the kingdom in the most 
ejificient manner possible. Tlte manner was suggested ro him 
when al'Kumll ap^iealed to Frederick for help against Da- 
nuiscus—the emjjcror w'ould receive t!ie Holy City as the 
price of his military aid to the sultan. He at once set about 
prepariug fot a military' exjiedition to the East; Ills tneans 
were slightly uiiorthodos, for the emperor was going crusad- 
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ing^ as the ally of a ^lo&leqi priniie, in ;i ftctt nianticrd largely 
by Moslem sajlors. 

Then al-Mu^azzam died and al-Kamil no longer had any 
need for his extern ally. The Egjiitians invaded Syria, 
overrunning the southern provincet^, while from the north 
eanie Lil-A??hraf Mescrpi^Ciinihu nneither brother, proposing 
a division of tlie Damstsernf provinees whereby be ^1^nllld 
receive H^amascns itself while aI-K;imit took rhr southni The 
sultan was therefore in no niuod to give up to rrcderick the 
major portion i^f bis newly acquired plunder in return for 
assistance whieh he could not use. But l^redcrick t>ad made 
his plans and intended to set- fhrrn carried out. Wlille an 
advance contingent went on ta Syria in i 227^ tire main ho«t 
Lif his army assembled at Brin±lisi where lliry <ptit:kly fell 
victims to disease, rhe rmperoT him^rif being among those 
iffecfed. However, despite his illness* Frederick took ship 
bvit w'as compelled by the 5erioij!iness of tiis maladv to put 
back into port; he explained the c:nise of his return to Poj>c 
Gregorj' IX hut that irare prelate^ who saw' in rhe atfair nnly 
seasickness ami an e^cu^tc fur agedn tteferring the sailings 
proiMpcly excoinrrojnuared him. Had Ciregiiry but known 
of Frrdrnck^s treat) with al-Kamil he might nor have suj^ 
pected The sincerity of Frederick’s iiUmtions to go, but he 
W'OU td <:*?rt;iin|y fiot havr m^ithhcld iht cxcommiinitratioc, 
WlictJ tlicemfH’mir, t^cuvered, sub^wjiit-nrly sei =ail, the piipe 
forbade the expedition as it wa<i cam mi call 5 imjiosj.ibk tor 
;Ln iinrcivincilcd cxcomniuiiioaTff to jiattidpafr in a holy 
tnisade; (^rcp;ir3’ did not know how unholy hrcderick's 
expedition really was, 

'I he si vie ui' the emperor's army wjis not large eiiuuf^h tor 
him TO lioiii- to aiX'oniplidi anyfhini^ Through force of arms, 
and the patriarch ot Jerusalem, the Templar!; and Hojjiital- 
ers, niiwr of tlic clergy and some of the barons of tlie Latin 
kingdom refiisctl to ciioperatr witii him. His best chance, 
and ilic orte Ite KKik, was to rmpfiasi'/e his milsaiice value, 
since only through negotiation had he any hope of seciiriTtg 
hia dniiaiids. Fortiinatcly FreUcriik fiitind in al-Kamil an 
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urbane, worlJl)', tolerant intlivldiial, mutrli like Kmtstlf, and 
one who could aiiprcciate I 1 I 5 poftitjon, Moslem litstorians re¬ 
port that the emperor /rankly told the sultan tliat it was 
largely a matter of “nn ing fat.e at lionie" and that lie would 
not have denianded Jeniiah ni if it was not ncccssaty for him 
to secure it ro save his position in Europe, Albeit relucrAntly, 
tlir sultan agreed to a treaty whereby Frederick was given 
the citj" of Jerusalem, tn wliich, however, Moslems retained 
certain special areas and in which lioth religions exercised 
complete freedom of worship and pUgriniage, The patriarch 
of Jerusalem reactetl to this inloraous treat)' by promptly 
placing the Eloly City under the interdict and lorbidding 
good Christians to set foot in it. an order which tlic emperor 
:ind his immediate foli0\ver3 disrepirdcd altogether. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to refer to this expedition ot Fred- 
rrlck^sasa criisiidc; certainly it does not fuliill the definition 
of a crusade as a military' expedition, iindertakcn under tlie 
auspices of the papacy, for which spiritual henchts are prom¬ 
ised to the participantSH White it was the only crusade, ex¬ 
cept the first, whli ii iucieedcd in getting pos^ertsion of Jeru¬ 
salem, and if judgr^l hy its n;sults was by far the misst sue- 
crsaful of any of the later crusades: yet no stretch of tht 
imagination toil Id possibly make of it a religious war on the 
part nf any of its pari’!ci]iants. Both Frederick and al-Kamil 
wTtc distinctly in adv.mce of their times as regards religious 
tukratlon: both represented tfiat small group which, through 
I'lmiact with nieii of the alien faith, itad learned to disregard 
religion atul treat theii politics as a purely secular rmittri. 
The inhabitants of Syria in general shared this point of view, 
but neither Christendom nor Islam as a w'holc were ready for 
so intelligent a solution of the problem. 

The period following the campaign of Frederick 11 was 
one in ivliich Iwith MosIcttis and Christians in the Flast en¬ 
gaged in civil wars almost to the exclusion of foreign coo' 
flii ts* In reading the Hhtory of Philip de Novara, the liest 
authomy for the hapficnirtgs in the kingdom of Jerusalem 
in the years i 2 ;iQ-i 24 d, one would gain the imprtsian that 
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foreign WTre virnially ntincxistnnr. so concerned is 

the author wirh the internLil stnigiite. When Moslem wars 
did occur the Frants participated as allies of one Mo^lrtn 
[lower against another, and the Moslems w'erc thrmselvrs 
too taken up with their firivute disputes to attempt any cod" 
txrted action against tJie Latins. Even the great militaiy^ 
orders, those ’Sworn enernies of Islam, so far forgot Their vows 
that they fllhed stiafucleiLsly with Mo'slems against orher 
Christians and especially against each other, tlie Templars 
joining with Oamasciis against the Hospitalers and Egvpi. 
Some of tile bloodiest battles of the period were fought be¬ 
tween die forces of the rival oixlers. 

Far worse than these were the wars which raged between 
the citizens of the various Italian communes. Pisans, Vene¬ 
tians. Genoese, Marseillcise and Catalan^ fought each other 
in ill! the fwrts of the East, shifting alliances but always 
ff>t political and ram mere hi 1 supremacy. In the 
^V.ir of St, Sabas more than twenty thousand men were 
estimated to liave been kilJed in Acre in the year 
Tills War, nhich starteil as a local rjuarrcl between Venetian 
and Genoese colonists, eventually came to kdude the Franks 
as well, the Venetians being supported bv the L-omraunc of 
Acre, the king of CypriL^. most of the Frankish nobllitj', the 
Templars, Teutonic Knights, Pisans, and Provcrujals, while 
the Genoese were assisted by the lord and dti/ens of Tyre, 
the Hospititlers, the Catalans and the Ancanttani. Both Acre 
and Tyre ^ifered heavily from the desmiction of property 
within ilicir walls well as from the disruption of trade 
ami it was not until i 277 rkit peace was fiuallv concluded 
between the last contestants, and the Vcnetiani were read¬ 
mitted into Tyre. 

Nor were the Latin nnbks leas mutually belligerent. An* 
tttjch was torn by civil war for the bi-tter part of the eentiny, 
its princes fighting at one time or anotlier with the kings of 
Armenia, the Hospitalers, and their own vassals the Tords 
of Gibelet fByblos. Julrayl) and Bntrim (Batriini. The 
sf Eiiggle between tlie Ibclinians and rhe imperialists occupied 
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the kingilom ol JeniE:ilem for over a ikcadft* and had not 
long l>ren serdctl hy the final expulsion of The imi>erialist5 
when a dynastic struggle for possession of the throne broke 
out, involving m its later stages ttK' kini^s of Cyprus and 
the agents of Giarle^ of Anjou^ king of Sicily. Fortunately 
for the Latins the Ayyfibid kingdonis of Ep^pt and Syria 
were engaged in no less bitter conflict and the emirs of the 
various lesser cities took the occaj^ion of tiie major struggle 
to engage in private wars among tlifmEclves. The hLstpry 
of the cm&ades of Thibaut of ChsinTf^agne, king of Navarre, 
and Richard of Cornwall in 123c)-; 240 ?how how these civil 
wars could involve even crusaders from tlie West and render 
their assistance nugaterr}', 

Tliibaiit began his trnisade with an attack against the 
Egj'ptianiifc In a battle near Gaza his forces were rouced and 
many of the leaders taken prisoner. Inc ited into an alliance 
by the enitr of IlanLih^ Thibaut aJvancetf towartls ilimg 
only to find that his ally had made peace, leaving him 
stranded. "JThe crusaders were approaclicd by the Templars 
with offers of atliance from the sultan of Damascus, who 
promised to restore the castle of ^ufad and other strong¬ 
holds which he had capturedt if die crusaders would assist 
him in a campaign against Egypt, The alliance was agreed 
Ujxin and the coinbincd Frankish-Damascene antiy moved 
south to Jaffi, but the Hospitalers, inyeterate enemies of 
the Templars, had lOokcd tip a rival sizhetnr ami apjTroached 
Thibaiu with ijrojxisals for an alhxincc with Egypt against 
Dattiasciis, in return for which the Egyptian sultan offered 
to Tctiim all rhe prisoners captured at the reemt battle of 
Gaza, Ir should lie noted that 5afad and the castles rc^^tored 
by the Daniuscenes were all the proixrty of the Templars* 
w^hile amofig the prisoners to be relea.sed by the 
was the Master of the Hospital. Thibaut^ who seems to 
have been more than a little confused about the wliok buab 
ness, accordingly opened negotiations with E^iypr, at the 
same time adhering to his alliance with Dama^^xuSL Then, ap¬ 
parently feeling that he had adequately fulfilled any cm- 
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sailer's vow he hud tiikcn. the count suddenly lelt Jaffa and 
returned to France, HJs place as leader of tlic crusade was 
taken by Ricttard of Cornwall who arrived in the East soon 
after Tfdbant's departure. Richard sqitned the treaty offered 
by the Egyptians, and proceeded to refortify Ascalon. This 
coiiipletrd, he too returned to Europe, leaving the Syrian 
Franks hopelessly divided between rhe two alUanecs. 

ITie fall of the impenalists in Tjtc who had favored the 
Egyptian alliance in 1243, plus a victory over tlie E^^^itians 
won by The DairmsoeneH and Templars, st rcngtlicned the 
hands of the Damascene party aiiKm^ the Lnilns, but Egt'pt 
allied with Karak and a general war broke out along the 
borders. Karak then sold out Egypt and joined DamascuE, the 
Latins wholly accepted fhr Daniascene alliance and Eg)=p^ 
made a countemlliance with the Khwari/ni Turks. The 
city of Jerusalem, w'hich Iraii Iwen licld by the Latins since 
1229, was captured by the Turks in 1I44 and the allied 
Danixasccne-Latin army was decisively defeated at G;r/a, 
the Latins bearing the brunt of the lofses. The vicrortous 
Egy'pfbns piislicd on and t<.K)k DumaseuB itself in 1246. 
thus ending the rivalry between the branchrs of rhe h(1u^e of 
AyyfiH, But even in tlic figyptians’ year of victor)- rhe new 
menace which was to threaten their control over Syria tirst 
appeared; the Mongols, emerging frmn the steppes of Asia, 
raided nortliem Syria, ftnring tJir prince of Antioch (o pay 
them tribute. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the Mongold Egyptian 
struggle, w'hich dominatLd the hCene in Syria for flu* nest 
i|uarter century, it is necesaary Kt stoji aiul oWrve the i.me 
ettpedition of the century’ which can really Iw called a reli¬ 
gious w'3T. [n 1244, during an attack of sickncMK, St. Louis 
of France had taken dte cross. The army w’hich he led to the 
East w'aii almost exclusively Ercndi and was brnughr to¬ 
gether entirely by the power and pctsaasivenc,ss of the king. 
No political motives need l>e sought for tins crusade. St. 
Louis' natural piety oiul his desire to rescue the Holy Land 
was the only cause, and the crusade itself was the rc.s|Kmse 
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of thr cbivaln of Fminct' to die brloved nintiarvh tulrd 
in what has been well termed “die Indian Eiimmer of feudal¬ 
ism." iVLuost last amonp men Louts longed for the deliver)* 
of tile Holy ^pulcUer and was willing to waste the strength 
and wealth of lii% kingdntn in the holy KiiLse. Galahad was 
not purer in his quest for the Grail than w-;is Louis in bis 
ijiirst for tlir Sepukher: and like Galahad Louis was alone in 
his pcrfeetuJJi. If one ean judge from JoinviJle {and what 
better authoriry could we ink"?J dii^-aliy and feurlal loyalty 
rather than religious aeal animated the knights who mx'om- 
pauied the king, joitiville would follow bis lord ro the gates 
of Hell, htit hr would nor have sought the road alone. 

The story of St. Louis* cruaiide is so well known through 
the rieh narrative of Joinville that wc need not stop long 
over it here. Tlir conquest of Damirtta, the march up the 
Mile, the battle of al-Miitifurah and the defeat and capture 
of the king are all familiar ejdsodcs in u well-knowTi tide. 
Louis* four years tn Syria, alter bis release from Lgyptt *<> 
i-runpUshcd practically tiothing: the crus:idc on the whole 
was a dismal lailute. Nor was LouLs" second attempt, the 
ill-fate d crusade of i 270 w hrch w as diverted to Tunis, mtrrc 
|>rodui’tivc of beticiit ior the Latin East. The death of the 
sainierl inonateh in the camp at Tunis rentoved the one power 
which might have excrtcil itself to assist the Eastern Franks, 
and left tlicm to their owm devices. The last real cmsadei 
entered the heavenly Jerusukin in lieu of the earthly one 
which lit so ardently sought. 

More imjiortant than the crusade of St. laiuis was the 
revolution whkli took place in Egypt in i2jo. At the death 
of die A>7-iihid sultan, a palace revolution brought to the 
throne rhr first of the Mamluk rulers, e.stablishing the dy¬ 
nasty which was to bring Eg>'pt tu the 'zenith of her medi¬ 
eval prestige and jiowcr. But the Msuoluks had hardly be¬ 
gun to cscablish tlwir power in Syria whim it wn^ challenged 
by the invasion of the ^'longois, who sw'cpt through the 
Middle East under the command of Hulagu. Emerging 
from tlie heart of inner Asia, the Mongols, in what lias Iweti 
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termed the first biitzkrieg^ quickly overran Iran and Iraq, 
dtstrovTiig the caliphate of Baghdad and massacring the pop* 
uLition of that oiu^e glorioiia city in 1158. Even the terrihle 
A53as5i[is were swept out of their stronghold of Alamut by 
the wild warriors of the Khan, and Aleppo and Damascus 
were an ciisy prey for them. The Mongols exploited to its 
tiillc!it advantage the "war of nerves," ipreaditig the fear 
of their tiiimc througii the countries w'hich they had niarked 
down for conquest and backing up the legends of their cruelty 
and invincibility with deeds of atrocity which shocked and 
terrified the more civilized peoples. In Syria, as in Russia 
and Iraq, kingdoms and principaiities were swept away in 
a torrent of conquest and slaughter: nothing seemed able to 
withstand tlieir destructive advance. 

And Christian Europe rejoiced in the victories of the 
Xlongtds, £ he fact that tliey were on the whole f riendlv to 
the Christians, that there were among them many Nesftorian 
Christi:ifis, that Hulagu himself had a Christian wife, and 
that Kitbugha, the genera] who tuokcomniimd in Syria when 
Hulagu was called back to Siberia was huasclf a Christian 
made the fsojies and the rulers of Western Eurojjc IcHsk upon 
tlictnas allies in a conutmn struggle agttinsr Islam, Tlie idea 
of a great Eurofiean-Mongnl allbnce which would crash out 
the Moslem Etntta was :t favorite one with the popes for 
many ye,ars and numemu.? embassies were exchanged lie tween 
Europe and the courts of the khans, of which the embassirs 
of John of Piano Carpini and Willbni of Riihriquis are only 
the initst talebrated. Only I’rederick II among die rulc:rs 
of the West sensied the real menace of the Mongol advance 
and urged 3 crusade against them, hut Frederick waa bini- 
self distinctly siisjxcr in the eyes of the pa|Krcy, and was 
ktrown to W in all lance with the Egyfitians; the pre¬ 
ferred to invoke the crusade against Frederick and to ne¬ 
gotiate an alliance witii die Asiatic barharians. The idea of 
tire Mongol ‘'crusade” was responsible for much of the 
blundering which marked the Oriental policy' of tJte imjies 
In the late thirtcentfi century and wtiidi resulted in the com- 
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pirrc loss of thf kingdom of Jenijalcm. Msmy modtm his- 
toriiins 5fem (o have fallen under the satnc sf^ell, Grousset. 
for example, lamenting iondly the failure ot rhe SjTtan 
Franks to assist n holeheartetily the invasion of dir Mongols. 
To me it Jeems that the very- assistance which they did give 
die Mongols was the thing u hich brought on rhe destruction 
of the Latin states, and that a policy of friendship with and 
vassalage to die Mamluks would have been the only way 
of marntainmg their existence in Syria. For evm admitting 
that die extemiinatiiin of die Latin states was an essential 
aspect of Egyptian [mlicy, if should be temembeted rbat 
those cities which allied with the Egyptians against the 
Mongols were permitted to survive long after those who had 
abetted the Mongols were destroyed, and that the Mamluks 
did no! attack Christian lowms while dur towns lived up to 
their treaty oh] igati(*T»s. 

Tlic Syrian Franks were hopelessly divided in their at* 
fitude towards the Mongols, as they were in everything else. 
The kings of Armenia and the princes of Antioch-Tripoh 
became the vassals of the invaders and gave them tribute 
and military assistance, but the lords of the more southerly 
cities wavered between die advantages of the Mongol and 
the Egyptian alliances, Julian of Sidon, John dTlwlin of 
Beirut.'John dr Giliclet. the Templars and the citi/ens of 
Acre favoring the Egyptians. 

The ftr-st decisive battle betwceti the Mongols and the 
Mamluks was fought at '\yn Jalui on Sejitembcr 1260. 
Tlie Mongols!, led by the Nestorian Kithugba, were sup¬ 
ported by troops from Armenia and Antioch, while the south¬ 
ern L-atins pave at least passive assistance to die Egyptians. 
In this battle file defeat of the Mongols was complete, 
Kitbiigha was killed cm the held and his army scattered: the 
victorious Mamluks pushed on for the rcconquest of Damas¬ 
cus and Alepi’O and rhe northern C bristians were subjected 
to a punitive campaign to warn them again;?t the folly of 
fiupjHirting the enemies of the sultan. But the Mongols still 
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held Mesop<jt;tinia and the north and only vvaitrd a Javor^ 
able □pportiinit)^ to reetinp thrir losses. 

Meanwhile, the greai sultan Baykirs :il-Bimdutidriri had 
usurped the throne of after assasstnating his pred¬ 

ecessor Qutu‘/. Bayba rs' L'onqueftts at the espH^ase of the 
Ladns cause him to be remembered as one of the great 
champions of [slam, but it is rather as the lounder of the 
greatness of Mamiuk Egypt that he dcserv'^es a place in 
history. .Although a pious Mo^^lemt he was no more motivated 
by religion than were any of the sultans who preervled liim, 
and his conquest of the Latin states was simply the inevitable 
step in the aggrandizcmeiit of Egj pt- That his was not a 
jihiid is evidenced by hta eagemeLCiS to si;cure the frieiivlship 
af Chrisdan mofiarchs# Charles of Anjou-Sicily* James of 
Aragon. Alphonso of Castile and Michael Palaeologus of 
Constandnoplc all being sought by lumas allies political or 
cammerdal. Like SLiladJn he combined his wars against the 
Latins of Syria with conquests from rival Mf>slttn |iower3, 
and his wars include campaigns againsr the Ayyubid [princes 
of S3TLa, the Assassins of the Lebanon tile TbKUans of 
Persia, the Brrbi'rs of North Africa and the Nubiait:^. It woci 
as part of hi$ policy to secure the predominance ol Egtqit, 
father than from respect for the otBcc, that in i a6i he estab* 
lislied m Cairo the ’Abbasid cnlipli, whi>$c capitiil at Bagiidad 
liad been desttoyecl by The Mongols; liayb;ii^, found tlic 
firriioilox caliph a useful tcxil in securiiig his 1x1*1111011 afyamst 
Fatimid pretendm. 

Bayljats eoTitjuests in Latin Syria were made chiefly in 
tJie ye.n^ J2>6-1268. Caesarea, Arsilf aral Jaffa, .several of 
the castles of the Orders, and rvrn mighty Antioch were 
cap lured and delivered over to piiitider- Grousset kis iKjbted 
™t that one reason tor the great success of liaybars wa^ 
the fact that* nnlike Saladln. he fought with professional 
soldiers and did not have to take into account rhe rights and 
privileges of a feudal aTmy. Me was abh' to keep his men in 
rhe field for longer campaigns than was the great Ayyubid 
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:ind WJ able to curr}" an more tstended and remote ca4ii- 
[>aigiis. 

In 1270x273 the hLs^t European olfensive on behalf of 
the kingdom of Jenisxlcni was led to the East by Prince 
Edward [later King Edward 1 ) oi England It was die 
only part of Sl I-ouis' second crusade to reach Syria at all, 
iijui it succeeded in acconiplishiug nothing more than to 
antagoni-/je the siiiltUTi and precipitate the fall of mighty Crac 
fk::^ Chevaliers and other Latin ritrongholds. 

Even in tljese hist crucial years the Latins could not re¬ 
frain from civil war: Charles of Anjou, who had purchased 
the titlv of Jennaleni fnini -Marie of Aotjochi a contender 
for thr throni: who had been prissed over in 1268, texjk the 
control of Acre in i 277 in alliance with the Templars and 
in opposiiinn to If ugh of Cyprus, to w^honi the High Court 
had :LW'!Jr<ied ffir thmrit. Charkij had follDw^ed the Eastern 
policy of h rederick II and was the friend of Egypt, as we 
havt: seen: liis governors in xAcrr assisted the sultans and 
con!iisteririv kcjit on pHxl tenus with thf'tn, Eudrs Pelechln, 
governor uf Acre, signing a ten year truce with Qalawun 
as late as l iH'i. 

Tlie death of BuybarK in 1377 gave the Syrian Franks only 
a '^horf respite^ for Qalawim, who ascended the Egyptian 
rtinmc in 1279. vigorously pro^cuied the war which his 
^rcar predecessor had kft unfinished. His first major victory' 
w as won in 1280 over a Alongol army which invaded Syria 
only to hr wfiped ciut at Him^. a victory which brotr forever 
the rtfective power of the Mongols in Sy^ia. After tliis sue* 
tress aJl the lords of the soutliem Latin citks luistened to 
make rrrafies whth rlie snitant hut ii was ttK? late — ^QalSwim 
criiild Tiii^t atFfird The ri^k of having the Christians again at¬ 
tempt to assisr the Mongols. The chief contjiiesc of \\h reign 
Wiis the city oi Trii>olu which w^as indulging in a petfy^ civil 
war over thr succession tti the rhtfsnc of Hohemond VII, in 
which one ^hlc called in the outside help of the Genoese and 
the other summoned rhe sultan. Oalaw un came, but there 
was notlfing left in Tripoli when he departed (XIB9), After 
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the fall of Tripoli there was tompaniti vely little tliat needeil 
to be done ro completr the eipulgion of the Franks from 
Syria; Acre, Bcimt. Sidon, Tortosa and a few isolated castles 
Were all that was left to the Latins. Oalawuti died in 
before he had finisiieJ "mapping up." hut the tuial work was 
done by his successor al-Ashmf Khalil, who captured Acre 
in May iigu The immediate cause of the attack on tlic city 
was a raid into Moslem territory made by some Western 
crusaders who had just arrived at Acre, and who thus broke 
the truce, giving the sultan an excuse to desrroy tile citv. 
After the fall of Acre the other Latin towns surrendered; 
the kingdom oi the cnisadert was ended, the uniheatton of 
Syria was completed. 

The fall of Acre did nor produce any great repercussions 
IE the West. The jiojws wailed but no crusade was launched 
to try to revive tfie delunct kingdom. Publicists went into 
great details aiwut the [itoper manner of conducting a new 
crusade but nothing much came of them. The end of the 
crusaders' kingdom did not of course cml tin- wars Ijetween 
Christians :md Moslems; rlic kings of Cyi'nis, those insular 
heirs of the kingdom of Jerusalem, engaged m fairly freejurnt 
wars with the Egtptians, one of which, Pierre I's conquest 
of Alexandria in 1 ^65, has been dignified with tlir title of 
cruiaile hut these conflicts much more nearly rcsemlde raids 
than holy wars, and the MamlQk contpicst of Cyprus under 
Sultan Biirsbay in the lifter nth century was inspired, not hv 
religious zeal, but by the fact that the Cyprints sheltered 
and suaiored pirates who prtw rd on the Egy-jitian commerce. 

Similarly the expediTions which were sent out to check 
rhe advjmcc of the Ottoman Turks have sometimer- hcen 
called crusades. The cnisade of Nicopolis in 13tj6 In part de¬ 
serves tliat appellation for it wa^ a combination of chivalrous 
ad^'enture, religious mysticism and practical politic^ But 
wirh the exception of Nicopolis these exijeditlonv attmeted 
few who did not have a persomil .secular stake in die matter 
and it isliard to see in them other tbiin j^litical and economic 
wars. Religion continued to be invoked in every struggle in 
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\iiiich men of tiJftrreni faiths wrrr involved; every war 
against the Turk was a cnusndc* every war against the 
Chriitians was a jiAdd^ hut it w;iis only so caileii because of 
the emotional appeal of the religious excuse and to secure 
popular support for the war. 

Tlic great difficulty in discussing these matters lies m tUe 
attitudes of the contempnrarv clirotiklers of both religions. 
Both Christian and Moslem historians play ii|.> the religious 
elements in interreligious wiirs; both extol the piety of the 
leaders who fouglit for the faith: both iimore practical causes 
in stressing rhe one with the gretitest popular appeal. And of 
course the official documents which were used to stir up rn* 
thus]asm for the wars are no check on the chroniclers, for 
they^ even more than the liistorixins^ give only the ideolcgica! 
aspect of the <^Ee. 

Ln conclusion, then^ let me teitenite my thesLs, In the 
twelfth and thirteenth ceiititric 5 + in the age tif the crit^jadesj 
and of the religion played the satiic rule tliat political 

idcologj" does teslay; neither Christian nor Moslem, with a 
few notable exceptians, invoked religion save as a cloak 
for secular popiticiil ends^ but it w^as the ideological banner 
under wUtdi men fought and for which men can always be 
counted on t<^ die. Religious fanutickrrt, in the age of the 
cntsadcs, wa^ an imi>ortant and vuliaable stUnulaot; it w^as 
seldom a prime cause or dominant motive. 
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FOURTEENTH CENTURY JERUSjVLEM 
AND CAIRO THROUGH WESTERN EYES 

HENRV L, SAVAGE 

are toming more and more to realize that 
much of the thought tiiat proved productive of change in 
the historv of Western Eurcjpe was thought borrowed from 
Eastern thinkers. But if modem hi^ftorians have not always 
been aware of that fact, ecclesiastical and university admin¬ 
istrators were rjviitr conscious of it in medieval days. Samecn 
learning dreaded as disturbing to the cutriculum of the 
medieval imiversity and the pattern of thought taught there¬ 
in. Time would fail me if I attempted to enumerate and ei- 
patiate on how die Uittayvad capital of Cordova, and, to a 
lesser degree, the cities of Egypt as well as those of what is 
now Iraq, made thcmsch ts preceptresses of die Western 
world in archirecturc. niiithonatics, medicine anti music. 

Eastern learning became current in the West chitfl)' 
througli the crusades, those movements more or Less continu¬ 
ous, which from the eleventh to dru fourteenth centuries 
brought the warriors and then the merchants of the Occidenl, 
in war or in the chaffering and huckstering of die bii'/ar, 
against Oriental npjMinents as keen and as canny as them¬ 
selves. 

War and economic Tiviilty, or the desire for [trofitahle 
trade, were not the only means hy which Moslem and Chris¬ 
tian states became acquainted with one another. There was 
the far closer link of pilgrimagr, a link that was at times 
melted by the flare-up of hostilities, hut never allowed per¬ 
manently to remain so in medieval times, and productive of 
far greater understanding and bctirht between Eur<^pe on 
the one hand anti the Levant on the other. As we know very 
well, armed forc^e meets only armed force in reply, wliereas 
many more doors arc open to those who ''pass all in peace." 
During the course of the fiiedleval centuries pilgrims were 
passing into Palestine hy variou.s routes, and with more or 
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less dilBciilt}', as the case might he, but slUI passing and, in 
the majority of cases, Teturning to tlieit boines—the pmlit 
r>f rheir own souls, let ns hope, but certainly to the enlighten¬ 
ment of their nrighlx^rs and to the general and gradual im¬ 
provement, physical and mental, of medieval lift. 

Let US follow the footsteiJS of one such pilgrim. I will 
nut prolong the introduction: He Is Ogicr, eighth baron 
J'Anglure. Tlic tmim of AngUirc, in which was situated the 
chief stronghold of the family, lies some thirty miles in a 
slightly southeast direction from the town of Epemay and 
some tw-enty-fivc miles southwest of Troyes in what is now 
the Department of Marne, It was, then, however in tlie royal 
province of Champagne, and Ogier, its lord, though not a 
powerful provincial magnate, was certainly a man of im- 
porrance.' There had been a crusading tradition in his family, 
one of his ancestors having accompanied his feudal lord, tile 
Count of Champagne, on thr crusade led by Philip Augustai 
and Cccur de Lion in 1190, and then, as if once were not 
enough, set out from his ancestral fields Jti iiytj upon 
the crusade which ended with the capture of Constantinople 
and the foundation of a Frankish dynasty there ( 5 . 1 ''., pp. 
xxx-xxxiii). Tradition says that this ancestor had once been 
ttiken prisoner by the great Sultan Saladin himself, and his 
life spared by the grace of that monarch upon condition tliai 
he adopt as arms a ccKit tl’or sefar tie lonnglUi j/'jrocw/ 
de l udsxurifs de ^ueutes, and that the eldest son of 
the family should in the future hear the name Saladin. It 
may be that rhe crescents recall tlie crescent of the Turkish 
Sultans, bur wiiatrver the value of this story, it is a fact 
chat the name Saladin was home by several members of the 
family whri stemmed from that crusading Ogier. CerrainJy 
tlie w'ar cry used by the family, Damiis, “Damascus!" would 
seem to recall Ogicr’s fighting days in Syria. 

t rhr cdiiion cf thf ttyAfft it Jktraiattm, wbirh tliz ctorj 
of Oeict'* jhiinirTinB. iz that czlilcd hj- F. BnnntTJoi and A. H. Lotvgnom in 
SmtiU dt> FfaniiMtK Vol. X, riris, iStB. All KfETTnzct ^rr to 

the intTCidurtinn cr t»z[ or indicF* of ihm edition. Firviovi tditioiu wtre 
printrd in ifiJi *flil 1858. 
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Perhaps it wrs the dRsh of crusading blood in ins veins 
tliat sent our Ogm off on his jornl voyage. If one has brisk 
and stirting atiL'trstors one is^ oftcii ns nol^ disposed to brisk 
and stirring deeds. Yet there may have been atiotlifer reason 
for the joume^'- There is in the Archives rjutianates of the 
French government a royal pardon to Ogier under date of 
October 13 ^ 139I1 for a rather seamy' action. 

'The pardon cells us that at the close of an Easter day in 
tJirtie retainers of the Sire d^Anglure asked him for an 
evening off. In a village near Epemay they had aEOpptd at 
an inn, and tl^ere were struck with the beauty of tlic innkeep¬ 
er's wife^ Colette. Without further ado they trussed her up on 
a horse and carried her to a chateau of Ogier’s called 
Thouls nearby—quite wisely, for die Dame d'Aoglure must 
have been at the family seat at the time. On the next day, 
early in the mommg^ Ogier happened, by chance, to have 
gone to mass at a nearby church with a relative, and then to 
have returtted to hb Chateau du ThouU. U|»on his arrival 
there, he met one of the retainers and asked him whence he 
had come, where were the others and where they had been 
to remain so tong away. The retainer replied, “Go to your 
chamber and you will know well enough!“ Ogier did so and 
found there CoIettCi who was warming herself by the fire. 
He asked, "My friend, who ha;? brought you hcrtT' C^plettc 
named one of his retainers, Ogier replied in an amiable tone, 
“My friend, you are well come, *tis fitting that 1 speak to 
you,” took her by tltc hand and led her Into his closeu And 
soon after he brought her again into his chamiser where there 
waif afire burning, and commanded his people and the officers 
of his hoib;ehoId that they give her meat and drink. Mean¬ 
while, Colette heati! the voice of her mother, who had found 
nii[ tlie whereabouts of her daughter^ follpwetl her up and 
was now calling ivithont in a loud voice: ^Talse and wickefl 
ktiight, you have my daughter w'itfiin your castle-” VVhen 
Ogier had asked, “Wiiut is it 1 hear'?" Ctilette had answ-ered, 
" ^Tis my mother, for Genius sake let me go away with her*” 
And straightway he took her and delivered her to her mother. 
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saying these wcmis, you hnvc said yaiir daughter wais 

here, if this be she. take her, for 1 have not knowTi her; God 
knows thaL^^" 

Coktte departed, but same two years later^ eggt^d ori by 
her tEothrr anti husband, brought suit Ligainst the lord of 
Angiure* It was against: this suit that Ogier sought and re¬ 
ceived a royal pardon **poux considerai-ion des services r|U] 
lui ct ses pntdeces.^eurs imi faiz a nou.t ct nostres 0 gucr-^ 
resdt nostre royaume/^^ 

There w ould be little jxjint in retelling this sordid story 
were it not for the possibility tliat it may liave had some¬ 
thing to do wirli fhr pilgrimLige whidi Ogier undertouk ten 
years later. It would show little knowledge of lift in die 
Middle Ages to siipjio^^e tlinr our friend was overcome wdth 
shame for what he had done^ and tirat the meraori^ of his 
past conduct an’m^d feelings of remorse, and drove him to 
accept the cross^ pick up the pTlgrim's staff* and take the long 
road tliat kd to Jerusalem. One who reads between the lines 
uf the fctory anil notes the cool and careful planning of this 
little coup, reads Ogier :ls one who did what he did witli full 
awareness, as one who would have shouldered the con^^e- 
quences of his aetiun with cnibariassment, perhaps* but with¬ 
out any emotional U[jset, Medieval tioblemen were accus¬ 
tomed to express their passions as and when they felt them 
and^ if nccessarjv W'ith ;i high hand. 

Yet the case must have lieen a nototiuiis one from wliixsc 
Tcpcrcussioirs Ogier lienn:L The pardi^n pui:^ the l^est face it 
can tj|*nu his conduce, but even in its colorless and official lan¬ 
guage the wdiok business soiuub hatUy. An admitted attack 
and a lie to cover it 1 Life with the Dame d'AngUirc could not 
liavr been ph^sant after stic^h an e.'capadr—^and the low 
voice of biEconfess^tr rUTist often have counseled that he atone 
for this and other misdeeds of his past life by an act of es- 
emplary devotion. 

That this crime of Ogier'a had aught to do w ith the jour- 

fjorn/ prp, I tii-iix. * p. tiai. 
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rtey issormise only. Yet it is not an unlikely surmise. Perhaps 
consciousness of his own Imperfections accounts for the mild¬ 
ness of his critkifim of Turk and Saracen. 

But now to the voyage upon which Ogier launched him- 
sel f in 1395. The account of it is to be found in two mss-, one 
(M?>. Fr. 15217) in the Bibliotht\|ue nationale, and the otlier 
written down in rhr neightrarhood of Metst, now in the Li* 
brary' at Epinal fMs. Xo. 189)- Both are paper nm. of 
quarto ?ize, containiiig otiirr works 1>esnics the narrative 
with which we are concctned. Tlie account of Ogleris journey 
and return begins with fhese prefatory seriitcnces: *^Cy apprej 
ie du de Jherufi^lirm ei le 

ckemiri allcr a SaiticU Ctiilurtw dti Synay ef 

iSfflji a Sidnl A nlkit^ne SiStnt es /mnpidhis deiers dr 
Epipte;/equ€t £ainrs^ Y£ff^carxh' [Af/- rSgE faii far 

d^Amdate c/ Mires dr sn c&mpapnie en /xajff] 
miL iV// Jiij^. rt cn <?/ la maniere ^{ui s^ensuit** 

Having giiiten Ogier started, kt us not delay him tmi long 
by further detailed e^tplanationi?. AVe shall pass over the 
service of consecration for one about to make a pilgrimagp, 
so beautifully and gniphkally dej^ribed by Sir George Sit¬ 
well- Wc can be almost cert.-iin that Ogier <md Ins fellow 
pilgrims, having heard mass^ were escorted to the hounds of 
the parish by their fellow-parisliloners. Though thus pro¬ 
tected by Q)d*s blcs^iiTig, Ogier pmhahly did not neglect 
certain earthly precaiitums—he may have c^irricd letters of 
credence or intToduction vouching for his identity and im¬ 
port a n.Cf% for he seems to have received ciTtatn courtesies 
which only his position in his d\vt\ land could have won for 
him. 

Ogirr and his party* left Anglure on horseback July l6, 
1395. proceeded through Burguridy and Savoy* pas^^^rl below 
Mont Cenis. into Piedmont through Asti into Pavia (July 
31). Leaving Pavia on August 3^ they arrived in Venice on 

^ B«»ldc« ibfK wttz Kit fathrf-in-Uw, Simnn dt SzrTrbniEk. acil, J 

Ittiighi: of ATtpiii^ ficTK dt NnrtqnElm-ti« prabiLbly a VtAuJ of O^itr'l, and 
tliird^ the write r of tb r narrtitLTc^i d ictV ilOt O^ tbc (if Anfil RW. 
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August 9, After u i\dc trip to s« at Padua a toumammt 
whidi never tame off^ as both cotitestants made peace— 
presumably to Ogicr's disgust—they sailed from Venice Au¬ 
gust ■36- 

We shall not chronitle tiicir stops in the Mediterranean, 
Suffice it to say that leaving the island of Rhodes (Septem* 
ber 20) they shopped at Beirut (September 24), where an 
opportunity to go ashore and "take in” all the relics there 
to be seen v'as givrn^ One cannot fail to obsen^e that all the 
features of A tourist cruise in the twentieth century were 
well understood in the fourteenth* 

Ogier *5 comment on Beirut souruls somewhae like the re¬ 
flection of the bored and tourist: "Beinir is a fme city, 
but it used to be finer than it is at present—and only Sara¬ 
cens live there,” The ship cleared Beirut the EWTnty-sixtli of 
September and stixid off Joppa on the thtrficth. 

The pilgrims must have lieen glad to get rid of their sea 
legs, but apparently Joppa held no fur rhem^ fot the 
account, after retailing that it was tlicre that Sr. Peter te^ 
suscitatfd Tabitha, and informing i^okmnly that iherc it 
was that file snme apostle did MMie deep-sea fishing, then 
adds iiourly that on the mountain pilgrims are accustomed 
to sleep in a chapel of bt. Peter, where there's nothing in a 
decent condition. 

On October 4 the party, having taken the Joppa road That 
passses through Rama (Mod, a 1 -RamIah), descendtd the path 
which Ird into a availed portion of the Castle David, or Tow¬ 
er of David, now the citadel of modem Jerusalrru-, bur a 
stmciure that long anted+uts pilgrim, crusader, anti Moslem- 
Here they were immediately m front of the Joppa g%are* wait¬ 
ing for permission to enter. 'The hour was vespers, i.e. sliortly 
before .sunset, 

"Soon afterwards wr left that place, all of us on foot, and 
by iiermissioTi of the lieutenant of the Sultan entered the 
holy city of Jerusalem at the hour of low vespers," and were 

^ V^tprei la 1 free tiviulAiiDn. "lE vtspera^ wJiile tkc imt wms bihIi* 

tngr For die laiwiip fee T. Jotinw* Essrj on iht Wprii of London, 
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harbored and lodged In the Hospital where at present it is 
custtomarj' fo lodge the pllgrirns/^ The writer, mt^re meJil 
makes no attempt to express the feelings that must have 
stirred in their bo^soms as they passed through the gate In 
tfie fading light. 

Ogicr and his companions had traveled up on donke)"5J or 
mules {asJits)^ horses being forbidden all pilgrims by the 
Moslem overiords of Palestine. This rale, if intended as a 
gesture of contempt for the Christian faith, was, to use a 
motlern psychological term (a ver\” bad one, be it said), 
easily 'Yationalizcd^* away by pilgrims. The Master him-' 
self bail made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem \ipon this 
htimble nnimalt the disdplc was not above hk Master! 
Nay, where the Master rode, the di^iplc must walk, so that 
to show his own ufiw-'orthiness the pilgrim dismounted and 
entereiii the dtv /ofif/ J Furthermore^ entry into Jeru¬ 
salem, whether dont^^badc or by shanks* marei was^ for 
Christians, fxissible only througJi die Joppa gate. 

Bright and early (Jrois heares az'^?i£ j^ur) the pilgrims 
were routed out. The medieval pilgrim business had nothing 
to learn from Associated Tours or Thomas Cook. They w'erit 
fast. The first day's tour started out from before die Church 
i:if the Holy Sepuklier, under cbe guidance of the fr^re 
of fhat church, w ho, w r arc glad to learn, was 
be^finc hmnes^e and took thr pilgrims through 

a number of streets where there w^ere what Ogicr called 
'^joins Uei/x" (holy places) to be visited. l"hus in moving 
aw'ay from Mount Zion, on w hich the Church of the tluly 
Sepulcher is situated^ the pilgrims irame u[.Km the house where 
“the sTveet \'irgin Marj' h-amed at the sclioor^ and in the 
same street the house of Pilate w^here Christ was falsely ac¬ 
cused ami judged to tlrath, to which all entrj^ was forbidden 

I So I, p, 118, "'scractinifi li t udJi to tlirw Trordi pf primff pojtf, 

the epiihci pf tp pmrk rhjtt tht time of iht» hpurt ’mit nmr 

But nljbo ibe itM Lu Tiibltr-toippia^tz^cli, AllfranzSi. WSrierimt'h. 

OfpEr FTphnblj ii Tcferripg Xa tlir HoapitAl cf SC. Jphn the Bapll^I bcE^inx- 

ing to tine Koi^hfA l:Epepit&Wra, the chief reotptipn-plw pf Itoccmti 
pUirriint m pitiiitvAL tjmei^ 
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Christian pilgnins.’ On thr cast side of the city, and at 
the outlet of the street which passes the ncirrli -srall of the 
Harani is the gate of Sl Stephen near w'hidi the first martyr 
suffered. It is a place “'foufe rofAcj,*' and there the pil* 
grims saw one rock higher than the rest on which sat St, Paul, 
"who guarded the vestments of tyrants wliile they stoned 
Sl Stephen." 

The trip continued at lightning speed. In quick succession 
came “Jessemany^* where our Lord was t:iken wJim ludas 
kissed him at the hour of midnight, '‘w'ith glaive.s and lan- 
tems, ic Mant 4 OlivfHf and the sacred sites of 

Mount Zion. From the Mount of Galilee fa part of rlic 
Mount of Olives), opposite Belkfiiffe* the pilgrims could see 
the lamps shining, for day had not yet dawned, in the build¬ 
ing erected on the site of the Jewish temple—^rhe Dome of the 
Rock, often wrongly called the Mosque of Omar, and in the 
Temple of Solomon (Mosque of aI-.Aq,sa)—a "iresn/fHe 
chose a Mcoir** as Ogh-r's scribe tells ils. Entry into the Dome 
or its preciners w'a.s, of tour.';#-, impossible for Christian pil¬ 
grims, I*heir dragamcn told them that twelve ttioiisojid lamps 
were lit regularly, except twice in the year, probably at the 
Mawlid, the anniversary of the Prophet’s hirrh, ,ind at the 
end of Ramadan (nr po.ssihly at a]-.'\dha. Feast of the Sac¬ 
rifice), svhen thirty-sis thousand shone idrtli. 

Visidng continued, aiqiarently for the rest of the day, and 
the pilgrim-s, retracing their steps to the vicinity of the 
Churcli of the Holy Sepulcher, s;iw a number of spots on 
Mount Zion associated l^ legend and tradinon with the 
Catholic faith, if not with ‘True religion.” First, in an angle 


' "Kn k-lE^ n-tnirt null el.rtitbn, pTltrto., ett IVnti* dndiit 

hti^a tnoire W-U P- was tilDbah|;)r (orWdtn IwMUit the dan, 

of witn flmJ dtatrairfion.T%r quitE rijshtly^ Wftc rwn^ tin tfic aStri 

pKMtit popnlar rflHUthanwi niiijtd bj qwirrrls lucwtrn Uir vqrmiu Chtii, 
--=««,<;r fll<rvrs«nc( of cf. ilic of F«h.T Ffli* 

» Ch= Dorn, of the would hr invi,iJ,l. m™ th, ^iJIsar of 

<^,rr f vidmlly Would hl,r v, i.ndr„tMnd that [},r pikrims^l 1 
fmm lh< .lope of tho Mount of oii.t, whirl. tJ„ to m„ 
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between TWO waliii, was the place wbtre the Paschal Lamb 
that was consunjeil at the Last Supper was roasted, and in 
the same place was tlie water w'arnied with whicli Christ 
w'ashed his disciples' feet. In tlic Church of Saint Saviour, 
erected on the site of the house of Annas, the stone cover¬ 
ing of the high altar w'as tile identical stone svhich covered 
the sepulcher ol our Lord, on w'hich sat the .'\ngel whom the 
tliree Mar)?' found when they came to anoint the body of 
their Master. they left the Church of S:ilni Saviour and 
approached the Church ui Xotte Dame, converted into a 
mosipic after Ogier's visit, their guides pointed out to them 
an open spot which held two great stones. On one of these 
our Lord was accustomed t» sit when he preached to hi5 dis* 
cipies and the Virgin sat on the other. Somcwhai farther on 
is the place where St. Jolin the Evangelist !>aid daily Tnajs 
befote the Virgin after the .‘Vseensiun of our Lord into Heav¬ 
en, I have mentioned the exhibition of these sites as evidence 
of how far legcrul could carrj- belief. Whether their guard¬ 
ians or custodianH fully and iimily believed that the events 
of siicred sfor> happened and its personages acted on those 
spots and in die manner in which tliey related them, we do 
not know. If I did not remember Chaucer's Pardoner. 1 
should say that they proliably gave full crederuH: to W'hat 
tlie)' relared. lint rherc is no doubt whatever that the Sire 
d'Artglure and his father-in-law, his retainer, and his faithful 
chronicler, and many another pilgrim, believed all they were 
told and would have believed ftmre had it been told them, 

1 he Jay, that busy OcToImt j, wore to an end, but its 
climax was yet to come. At the hour of VVspcrs the pilgrims 
assembled before the Cliurcit of the Holy Sepulcher, pre¬ 
pared to pass the night within it, a night to be sjx'nt in devo¬ 
tion and pious observance, for many of them the most solemn 
flight of their lives. As they assembled, the Moslem officials 
who were to supervise tlicJr admission sat on large blocks of 
poilslicd marble on either side of the church door, their faces 
carefully averted. When the crowd had assembletl, thev 
opened the doors with thrir keys and admitted the pilgrims, 
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tT*o bj rwo, looting ut wljo bcturc tliCdi vpit 

keenly. Of those ofRulals Fahri tells us “that they arc greatly 
skillcii in the art of phy^-ii^omy. and that as soon as they 
Ituked upon any man, they perceix^ his station in life, 
his disposition, and his desires," 

Within the church, our party saw a flight of eighteen steps 
to a level where there were two altars and between them 
the "proper place where our I,ord Jeans Christ was crucified, 
and suffered deatli and passion for human lineage." There 
was the hole in tiie rock, made to support the cross, and the 
hole was "all round”; there was that portion of rlic rock that 
split when the Siiviour's blood fell upon it. Titc tissiire made 
by the precious blood is a deep oni-, and at the liottum of it 
one i.'an see the head of a corpse, which some say is that of 
our first father, Adam. 

Any student of the Jerusalem of the Middle Ages, will 
it proiitable to read ic tTEuch rnorc care* 

fully than any student has yet done. As an instance of what 
can hr learned, there is an account of tlie Holy Sepulcher 
which is of archaeological value; in brief we know dchnitrly 
that on October 5. 139 5, the Sepulcher was vcr> like a Gothic 
chaprl, whose pavement wll^ of marble, that k was vaulted, 
richly omamented fi.e. with carving], painted, and dec¬ 
orated with figure, animal, or groie!5,juc sculpture;" so that 
to western eyes, at least, it was a "very nohlr and verv devout 
place.” Bui our narrator is careful to tell us that the aperture 
where the cross had been ptiiccd. ami the rock ro its right 
that Jiad been split by the fall of the precious biwKl, w^te 
not covered by the marble paveiumt. 

Wlien the approach of day made it ^vtssible for muikt 
canonical Ey to lie said, high mass was trlcbraicd. Btdorc it 
Ogicr and his companions had made tlicir confessions, and 
at it they received commiimon, Ogirr telU us that at the 
numerotj-s chapels of the dutreh pilgrim-priests were saving 
numerous low masses. At the dose of tiie high ma^s, which 


* Cnihif huifd^ri kurw when iri4 hnw 
but iJ.Bo Un itcncH 


in qi« cnlof. nut uni^ on wuedwnjl 
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ended ;it 8 a.m.. Father Fabri tells us limt the Saracen 
f^ardians came to turn tiic pilgrims out. Ogier corroborates 
the fact of thdr dismissal, but puts the time of it much later, 
at nones.” 

But we must hasten on as fast as our pilgrims. Reasons 
of cJCprdicncj' forbid ils. as they forbade rhrm, to tarr> longer 
than a day in Jerusalem* On rhe ^ixrh of October they were 
in Bethlehem, on the seventh in Jerusalem again, whence on 
the ninth tJiej departed for the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
returning to rhe city by way of Bethany tn view the house of 
Lazarus on the eleventh. The next day was spent in Jeru¬ 
salem, and on the thirteenth they departed for Berh'/el 
(Bayt-Jalal near Bctldehem, to etjiiip them-sclves for the 
journey to the Monastery of St, Katherine at Sinat, 
and after that to Cairo and the boat home. 

Ai Bethzel one stopfied only to eijuip himself with wine 
for die joumci . This the “t'onsul of Jerusalem" ( the official 
of the district charged with the duty of overseeing the sub- 
.sistence and lotlging of pilgrims and of levying the trifiute 
wliidi each one had to pay to the Soldan) delivered to them. 
Ogicr's narrative tells us that rfie wine ration, so necessary 
lor a Frenchman or Italian, w:w a matter that had to be 
looked to. for wine was mn tiie most plentiful commodity 
in the country and there was much chance of being over¬ 
charged for it. In Bethzel the Christians "'of the Girdle," 
or Christians oj St, Thoma*,’* had lie come expert w'inegrow- 

P. 2f: "Lc TBndrmxLi JujE[iirt a. liruir di- iitmnr. t|iic |» pirtn jimu furmi 
ranertei far Acm SJirmzina." Ily raHirr Aomin and hy Eailtm usuRt jiottn nj 
It It PJI.: by niodtrn Roman UW it noon. dn nUt tnoi* tiefc ilit limt ol ill 

brnTinn. 

Eptiul Mt. ddiU rtfrjifni ^triqwf In fiplntn Pa Hi Mjl eftrfjftm 

fit saHi:titrr. tlie '^Chriatjaiiai (*f ihi; Cincture ' t.c. thuM rtf fhr 

Crtufruifin of U. Thopniii, ihc of Tndli* lifcauie sr- Thomai 

Tfcervcd Ih4i or itlrdlr wK^rh tht Vij^ let fmn h^t Aiinrnpriori. 

Six cf arrd WirrJ. rd. J. tLTt\cU ua "Srrkn 

ChrLx.&Laii.f4 3tIU 17^“^- pfTif^-^ipr Ffhli of tJl# opinion fh*f ebr ixadin^ of 
tpinal Ml, it Xi* bt pt^ferred ro t>lflt of the P^rlt Ml. Hr twlicT^^j thjr etfii in 
cEnjr dsc MBlahar CbdstijLnv in PaSritinc ^er« if*. Mr. Kh;iUdi 
Iki^riti th&i thf ChriiHaai of ihr Cifdli? uiaj b«rn iJir mtlrt Cbrinifiiii 

of Anbb wJitFTn Ofiitr confused with ihc MalaKiT Chhttipm. 
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ers. Ogicr iclls us that they cultivated the vineyards ‘'where 
those ^pod wines grew,” and he and hi& relished their pnid- 
utt. “Know’ well." lie tells us, *'that one can call them good 
wines.” The trade was evidently a vciy^ prosperous one for 
the ChrLstians of the Girdle outnumljercd the Saracens in 
Bethzel. 

A nine-day stop was made at Gaza for other supplies, less 
attractive, perhaps, to our travelers, but certainly more nec- 
essary for the long desert journej's that lay before them. 
Tlrrough the agency of their dragomen, who must have saved 
tlreni money, the party ’was equipped w'itli biscuit (’‘un¬ 
leavened bread”), asses and the harness for them, goatskins 
to carri'' w'ater, and tents. On the tweniy-foiirth iif October 
they were off, their faces set towards the deserts of die south. 

Time fails us in which to describe the Monastery of St. 
Katherine, nestled down among the rocky peaks <if the 
Sinaitic range, Jabal Musa and Jabal KatrTn, but one miracle 
is worth reteUing. On Jabal Katrin, the body of St. Katherine 
ha<.l for many years reposed, after its miraculous tratisporta- 
ticjti liy angelic liands from the site of the saint’s martyrdtmt 
in Aleitandria. On that summit of Jabal Katrin the rocks 
lie in piles, one ujion anorher, and long telltale streaks of 
w'lijte reveal where tire birds had rested upon tbera. On all 
the neighboring stones those streaks appcaretl, but on the 
stone where the angels laid their holy burden, there uerc 
no such streaks. The birds recognized sanctity. If men diil 
not. 

They left St. Katherine on November lo and entered 
Cairo on November 22, 

Cairo astoriishetl our travelers by its size and be4tjr>- imiJ 
by the general air of prosperity whidi its streets and houses 
dlsplayetl. Kven today rravekrs tell us that life in Damascus 
and Cairo nms more i^ily and freely than in somber Jeru¬ 
salem, and that the grim appearance of the Jewish capital, 
perched high upon its rocks, rcdlh the tiricc passions that 
have raged in it to such consequence-,; whereas Calm of 
the level plain shows its visitors space, air and the play of un- 
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shatlowed light. The city was so extensive that they spent a 
third of the night in which titty' entered it in passage from 
the ^tc to their lodging place. Hud they entered hy day, 
their progress would have hten much impeded by the crowds 
of people who jostle one anotlier m the narrow canyonlike 
streets. 

Tlie number of tlje mosques astonished them. Crier’s 
chronicler was informed that there were twelve thousand in 
alh liach mosque hud its pool for ceremonial ablution, 
hut those pools were not for everybody: the rich used the 
pi Mils, and the |Joor the river. The lieaiuy and cleunliucss of 
these nioscjue.s, their numerous lamps and marble doors, as¬ 
tonished Ogiers party, who admitted that Saracen "era- 
/o/re/,” unliVe Co chic chajicls in the entire absence of sculp¬ 
ture, painting or gilding, could still be beautiful in the 
simplicity of white uupainted plaster. No less astonishing 
'And unexpected were the numerous fountains of water scat¬ 
tered throughout the great city', and the beauty of exotic 
Howers and strange trees. 

Stranger, however, than flowers or trees were the animals 
in die Sultan'^ menagerie. One elephant in particular among 
the Sultan’s six arrested tiic attention of the French aristo¬ 
crats. He had "a blackish skin, cars large as a small windmill 
vane, petidimt and soft like those of a hound, eyes smalt and 
round. He w;ts very big, very' high, and had a slitirt neck. 
He could not reach the earth because of his height; but for 
his snout; he has a sort of tube directly at the end of his 
snout, just tike a pig, which hangs down almost to the 
ground, and with this tube this elrpliant rakes his food from 
the ground and carries it to his mouth. Likewise, when he 
wishes to drink, he filU that tube with the water which is 
placed before him, and when he has drunk to his satisfaction, 
he lets the remainder of the water fall to the ground. And 
when this elephant blow's air, he resuimds by that tube more 
powerfully than any tninipet in the world could do, and 
his voice is loud and terrible to those w'ho are not accustomed 
to it. Also there sjiring from \m jaw two teeth like a boar's. 
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which arc very long and stouL And know that wc would noi 
knvw how to write pr«tfcrl)' far you of his size and height, 
but the bed of litter wliich is niadi: for him to lie down on 
is easily two feet high at the least [ measurement J, 25 Icet 
in length, and in breadth some 12 feet* This great elephant 
was chained by the feet. 

"Also in anotlicr plate in the city we saw five other vciy' 
strange and outlandish beasts which are called 'giratfa.' 
These animak arc very large and marvelously tall, fhe neck 
very long, and they carrj' the head high, and tti us it seemed 
that they might very well take their food ftom the longest 
lance one could catty in these days, especially the tallest 
giraffes. The two forelegs arc higher than the hind ones, the 
skin like a deer's, the horns like thoKr of a rue buck, about a 
half foot high, and the feet like a deer's." 

On the twcnty'-tourtli of Noxember the four ttavekts on 
fine riding mules (Ogicr cannot tefrain from commenting on 
tlicir coiuliticm and gait), with it dragoman named Cochtcu, 
and no others, rode out to see the "granaries of Pharaoh," 
i.e*, the Pyramids. 

Our diarist speaks first uf the optical Illusion w’hieh niake^ 
one who is in "Old Cairo/’ Mimr twelve miles distant frotti 
I he Pyramids, brlieve that they are close at Jiand. When the 
party reached the viemiry of the three to which tliey were 
wending, Its members thought tliat they hail gecn nothing 
more matvelouB in the course of their travels. Ogier ticks 
off tile reasons why they seemed so impressive. First, be¬ 
cause of their huge basal extent, necessitated by tlic fact 
that they are not circular but have four sloping sides. Sec¬ 
ondly, because of tlieir height, very large below and very 
{minted abtivc: so pronounced, in fact, that if a man w'ere at 
the apex, he could hardly be seen, no more than a crow at 
the top of a steeple. Thirdly, because of theit ma.wnry, the 
skillful cutting of the mammoth monoliths of which they 
arc built up. Our diarist assures ui, that the Pyramids were 
built by the Pharaoh whom Joseph served in order to preserve 
and guard the food against the fantine predicted by Joseph 
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when he interpreted his jiionarcb^s dreanu But w'hile he re¬ 
pents whac ids dragomen told lutn, he h not without the 
seeing eye—^|>erluips we had better say the ^ ^smelling nckse'^: 
'^^Tljcre * he tells us^ "'ft hole at the base of the pyramidi 
as we stood eJose to it on the ground^ not the height of a 
man. It is a dark place, and smclk badly too, because of the 
ftntrn^ds m'Uo inhabit it." Legend cannot sweeten reiiiity. 

1 shall have to pass over without mention the visit that 
otir pilgrirri5 made to the Coptic monasteries of 3t. An¬ 
ri iony-on-the-Nile^ Sl AntJiOJiy^in-flie-Dcserts and St. Pauh 
a visit vividly dr-^'nlKrtl :md quite worthy the ftttentiun of 
thesrudenr of the churches of the East. 1 shall have ro pass 
also over the journey down the Kile, and the sigtir of a 
crocoflilr and the description of the gardeits of .Alexandria. 
Cairo and Alexandria move our diarist as Jcmssaleni did not. 
Yet 1 bus[>€Ct that even the beauties of Alexandria and the 
good wine to be found in its *"fiJndiaqs"* were beginning to 
pail ft little^ for he tells ns that on Tiiursday, December 21, 
cntriJsmiU rn nufve 

And now what ot this man whose path in the Islamic 
Levant ivc have followed through the autuini!i days? How 
hai the new world, whose ways werr so far removed from his 
ways, whose thoughts from Ki^ thoughts., affected himV Has 
it iveateiird or cnnhrtncd old ticliefsif Has it led to a diSer-* 
ent attitude towards men wh«)se w'ays were different? 

A hast}^ and cursory reLuling of the Stufit Vayoye might 
give a reader the impression that Ogier anti Iiis fellow-pil¬ 
grims were so blindcil by siipcrstitUm, so credulous of all 
that was told them that tlicir minds were closed 10 other 
ways of thinking, and that consequently they have little to 
tell US of the ivays of the East in the late fourtemth centuty. 

Ogicr and his LOmpanions, it is rnie, left France as good 
Catholic Christians. They went to cotUiirni 

and strengthen the faith, much or little* that they already 
had. Relies and holy places they must see, :ind sec them 
they dill. But the tours on which they ivmt were the reguhir 
touT^ which all pilgrims took, and the sigh is they siiw were 
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those they luiii intenUcU to see. Another pilgrim, Ludolph 
voti Suehem, gives practicoUy the same list of holy places 
upon his pilgrimugc of 1^36*1341. Such itemized lists, and 
there are a number of them besides tliut of Ludolplt, prove 
that Ogier or his amanuensis were not unduly ercdulutis or 
superstitious above other men. Like many another traveler, 
ancient or modern, he and his party were probably de¬ 
termined to see nil that they had paid their money for, and 
you will remember that Ogier himself may have had quite 
private reasons for wishing to visit every shrine and site 
that he could to secure whatever pardon or remission of 
purgatorial pain dtat particular relic or itite could of itself 
confer upon the devout petitioner. His scribe's enumerattous 
are no sign of excessive religiositv or a nature wnrped by 
prolonged preoccupation with anotjier world. 

Indeed, like Thoreau, who found one world enuugli at a 
time, Ogier is at his best in the one he once inliabited. In his 
nartiltive the particular holy silt that he saw or shrine belbre 
which he prostrated himself is more of tea than not intro¬ 
duced by the w'ord "item,'* as, for instaucc, "/fem, en la 
fiimte rirc Je Jheraialcm lout prej de to. place da Saint 
Sepnlcre., eit la matsonen laquelle saint Jchan VEt/vanpeliste 
fut tiez" In other words he is checking oJf-—^possibly for 
rrasous of Ids own. possibly fur the eye of hLs ninfessor— 
inattcrs of obllgatinn. So much religious busmen was his 
and his companions' to jictfonn, and the "items" register its 
due performance. It is when he is not concerned with shrine- 
visiting that lie interests us niost. 

I k is no literary artist . He luid not been bred as a scnplor 
or clerk, but as a seigneur. Tlioufdt there is every reason 10 
believe that the Veyape was written at his direction and un¬ 
der his supervision, it is probable that another than he la¬ 
bored over the task of getting it down on parchmctii or 
papier." HLs gifts lay in other fields thiin those of arristk 

t*I bvrr wundcrcil wheUttr the rrealaritr of thf aiithnr’t mrrlfi. rbe entt- 
fni ratdfil of wh dor'* f'tnTB, tl ItOI (a he uCDantrd for hj [he iiinbaiitiim 
that Ibt wrihe nod to Iiit lord «rh day the f nrry of the JjrccrdiOK day There 
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inveTvtion. He wa? no Uterary mystic Like LuIJ; no itinerant 
speculator like Count Kcystrliog. He h;id been trained by 
war and hunting to lotik quickly and sharply and to notice 
small details. We must look upon him, then, as an observer 
of Eastern customs and practices, for as such he must claim 
whiitever imfiortance history has given him. From hint, then, 
we are not to r^j>ect long, priest-inspired dlsKjuisitlons oa the 
superiority of Christianity over Ulam—that superiority 
to him was a nnndcbatablc que.stion—but an objecrive atv 
count of the Moslem and Christian life in rbe great cities of 
the Levant and in the desert in the year of grace I3g5 and 
of the Hijrah 797-798, 

To the pilgrims who canir In large numbers to Palestine 
and Cairo the Moslem rulcts do not seem to have been, hos¬ 
tile. From the tax on the Palestinian pilgrims the Soldan 
received a good revenue, and one ea.n be well assured til at 
he would have Iweti unwilling to los#.' it. Indeed, it is interest- 
itigro note that Ogier and his company passed freely through 
Palestine at a lime when the Turkish sultan must have re¬ 
ceived notice that the Christians of the West were asisem- 
hlijig tbc'ir forces in Hungary iiguinst him, with the conquest 
of JcRisalem as one ot tlmir eventui objectives. Provided 
they [laid the tax, did not quarrel among tliemsclv'^es, as rhe 
various sects were alway's tin the point of doing, and did not 
profane by dieir unhid Sowed feet the shrines of Islam, pil¬ 
grims worshiped in jicace by the full rites of their respective 
churches, and came and went xs they pleased. 

Ogier encountered one prohibition which must have been 
irritating to Christian pilgrims, hut which he seems to have 
accepted as perfectly understandable: the denial of entrance 
to such holy sites as were the object of Mobilmnicdan as well 
as of Christian veneration. Hr tells ns rlnit to certain holy 
places on the Mount of Galilee (part of rhe Mount of 
Olives) no Chri-stLan may go "because of the Saracens,” 
althongli it i$ said that pardons are to he received there. He 

wnuld li*Tf ht^n (jVnty ivf timr whm ihr purty. hitving nmighi tlir (o do. 
nri>uld tiBvc been of inch a 
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comments :<l 50 no the conduct of the Saractm g;u;iTdiao^ of 
the Hamm or Temple cnclomre, who “as sotifi as they see 
a Christian coming up lo the street that leads to the Temple, 
cry out at him and make him turn back, even though he be in 
no ways going to sec the Temple.” 

Islam is scrupulous about the sanctity of her shrines, as 
Sir Richard Burton knew well, Ogier himself found out this 
fact in Cairo, when he wanted to visit the niostjues, whose 
bcautT was such tliat they seemed to he “butIts dt 

threstiem*' but he gave up his wish “for fear of the Saracens 
who would nor suffer it.*' 

Ogier notices that Jerusalem was tiien, as it is now, divided 
into residential fiuarters. "Jerusalem is a great and beautiful 
city," he tells ns, ^‘although it is kept in a vile and hlthy 
manner by the Saracens, with which it is so crammeii tliat it 
is marvelous,*' In it are fine streets, wtII vaulteii by fine 
Stones, with windows above which give light everywhere 
throughout, and on top of these vaults are other streets by 
which one goes commonly fmm one lodging to another; that 
is, "the Saracens go, ,ind no other people, for the Christians 
of the Girdle anti the Jews who dwell in the holy city have 
certain p]ai!es and streets where they reside,'’ 

Of the various races and creeds to he found in tltic Holy 
City, Ogter tells us only enough to make us wish that he 
had told us mure. In Gaza, he informs us, there dwell 
on a certain street a sort of rulscreants who are culled Samar¬ 
itans, and of them there cannot be alive in the world more 
than a diousand, so we were (old, and so Our Laird otvlained 
at clir prayer of Mi«es, It is slightly unscriprumt to make 
Moses responsible for limiting the mimher of the Samaritans. 

Ogier then obligingly goes on to tell us how wc miiy rec-* 
ognize a Samaritan when we see one. “The difference hv 
which one can know all the various nices of the land we 
have been describing Is tliis: the Saracens are recognizable 
because they wear tlic white linen Lineh on their heads—the 
Saracens of Arabia are recognizable because they have and 
wear tile white kiiftth on their heads, but always have the 
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head of this headdress wound round their tteck and shoul¬ 
ders* The Chrises Lins of the Girdle are r^ognizabic because 
diej* wear the coloured kafieh of a blue shade, and the Jews 
1) yellow one. The Samaritans^ that kind of race of which 1 
have spoken above, are rpcoqnizable because thej^ wear a 
kiifieh of a peach-dower colour clearer than sanguine- And 
in all rhe attire and ornanienrs of all the races named there 
is no dilTerence of manufacture or any other uisoge between 
any of tbrm, ciTcept only the d lift fences of tafieh alore- 
tiarried.” 

During all his trip Ogier was within the caliphate of 
Egj'ju^ for lie informs us that the Solihin who re-sided for 
the greater pjtrt of his time In Cairo, was '^fti^ncKr iTE^ipfe^ 
St£rie^ d'Arrabe^ e/ Mi^ha Jftdc e/ atrlrtr^ Urres 

Atj}'a calls our attention to the fact that pilgrims were 
not usually permitted by tlie Mamiuk sultans to go far be¬ 
yond tlie limits of Cairo and of the twin ciU', Babylon or 
Old Cairo, lest they learn the secrets of rhe Indian trade 
route* In Ogicr's case this rule was not enforerd* for he was 
Lillowed ro go up the Nile on a visit to the Coptic mooasstcries 
of St. Anthony and St* Paul. The fact that he did Atiya 
believes :i> Ik proof rluit the Mimiluk iiLlministfators w'ere 
convinced that he and his were genuine and honest pilgrims. 

Of the non^Roman form:? of Christianity that hr found 
in thr liiist, Ogicr and his scribe arc naturally more tolerant 
than they are of Islam. Indeed, I think I can s^[‘e in his ao- 
ctiunr evidence char his charity cowards his fellow^-Clirisriutis 
of other IoIlU gcowii wamier as contacts wdrh them in¬ 
crease* 

He notes that at the pLirvis of the Church of rhe Holy 
Sepulcher the four chapels of jNotre Dame, St. John the 
Evangelist, Mary' MagtlaJrne and St. Michael, arc apfuo* 
priated rcEpectively to the Greek Orthodo:!, the Armenians* 
the Indian Christians and the Abi'Esiniarrs, Today the Vir- 
gln^s chapel has disappeared or changed its name, the Mag- 
ilulcne has become two chapeL% one dedicated to Sc* John 
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and the Magdalene and the otlicr to the Faity Manyrs, both 
in the possession of the Greek OrthcHlox Church; the other 
two ate in the possession of the same bodies ivhom Ogier 
records as holding them. Ogirr notes what is stiU true today, 
th.at the Abyssinian ChtisiiaTis fof the Coptic ChiiTch) still 
celebrate their sendees high up at tlie top of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. The East does not cliangc nmeh. 

To ecclesiastics of the Ruman Church, the Greet, Coptic' 
and Malabar Christians were in schism, and therefore to be 
regarded as the Church today regards Protestants. If qurs* 
doned, Ogier would doubtless liave voiccii that view, for hr 
waa a fourtrenth century layman and lielieved what his 
church coniiiiandrti him to believe. But ! have yet to lind in 
his narrative an opprobrious or discourteous word upon tlie 
[imctices or services of tlie schismatic churches (schismatic, 
Le, lo the Roman Church). I’nic, he talb the Samaritans 
“miscreants," but the word had not rhen our modem con¬ 
notation of "scoundrel," but simply the sense of '‘unbeliever, 
inhde],” and such the Samaritans certainly were.’* Ogier's 
term probably implies no more than that they professed no 
Chrisiian creed. Certainly the sincere devotion and the gen¬ 
uine kindness nt die Coptic monks at the monasteries of St. 
Anthony and St. i’aul opened his eye.'S to rht fact that holi¬ 
ness and gotiJness could not be contined by crcedal bound¬ 
aries: "Within this abbey there arc resident and living a 
hundred brethren and more, wtio mainmin a very holy and 
excellent life, for at no time do they drink witte or ear flesh 
or fish, nor do tlie\ dress in linen. And in tnith rbey show 
B'dl that they are gr«xl tolk. for they make very gotnl cheer 
for pilgrims, and give them what they can collect of victuals 
very willingly, without asking for any return. "I'hese breth¬ 
ren of wJmm we speak are called jaccopites [Jacobins], 
for they are tircuracised, and then baptised as we are, and 
chant and perform the service very devoutly in their owm 

“TJwj !t*ld no Clinelun rrted, fH-ing ranruKhrijli, Scf ISncfcI. Siliffiifn unA 
XI, 161-67- THe wk <tf lliij tret To ht foilHil t^da.y at 

Nabluj (shcchcm), y^fhtst thrir numben havr nirtdily dtcreajtiL 
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langtJAgiit, And do perform the service of Our Lt^rd ao 
cording to our linage or that of rhe Greeks, but ha¥e another 
different usage somewhat :simila.r to that of the Christians of 
the land of Procter John [Abyssinian Chnstiims]^ as srane 
have told us/' 

No less kindly are the monks of the related house of St. 
Paul: “In this abbey -. . arc about si^ty brethren residlngt 
who^ to our thinking, are like to the brethren of Sl Anthony, 
to wit in kintincss and in their garb; for they made us verj' 
good tliecL and recei\ ed us very gently and kindly^ and 
prepared for our faren, widi all speed* ^sueh goods as Gtxl bad 
lent them. ^Vnd tiiiMjgh it must have been midriight when we 
came and entered at the abbey ^loor, yet most of these giKxi 
brethren arose* and were as assiduous in serving us and 
bringing hot dbhes, as though eadi one of them were going 
to get one hundred ducats/' 

Ogict left the East, as he had come to iu in full com¬ 
munion with and obedience to the Roman Church* but the 
Coptic brethren had opened his ey^es, enlargetl his tolerance^ 
and broadened his diarity. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Hercj then, is the ym seamark of our utmost sail. Thus 
much had the E^ist done to one man of unimaginative mind 
and quite conventinnal habits. If we multiply many, many 
times what the East had changed in Ogier, we shall be able 
to imaginej even though vaguely, w^hat Its effect upon the 
West had been and was continuing to be. Ex Orh^nte lux/ 

Ogier sailed from Alesandria on Tuesday, December 
21, about nridulght. After several stnpSv and rhe delay in 
Cyprus caused by the death of his fathnr-iii-law Sinirpn of 
Sarrebruck, they landed at Venice on May 23- And now 
an interesting coincidence! Brrwccn May 23 and May 29 
(the last date being that of their departure from Venice) 
they met the great Enguerrand Vll* Sire de Coucy and his 
!!i^>n*ln-law Henri de Ban who were on cheir wAy to Buda 
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where thiif crusidinR force wa* asseintiling which hi the faJJ 
of the same year was to be so disasrroiisly routed bv the 
Turkish 5 iiJ tan Hayas^id 1 at Nico^salU^^* Ogler received front 
those distingtiifshed noblenieti letter?^ w'tiich they de¬ 

livered TO Fnihce. I am sure he duly posted theni^ Tlie road 
home doubt]e5s had its tian^^trs of brigands and of broken 
bridges, hut, if they materialized, thej eould have held [itde 
terror or wonder for rhose who had paiiised through the Ara¬ 
bian and Egyptian dcHTts, On June 22, ^hey arrived 

at the Oifiteau d'Anglure m time for dirmcr, Perlia|XH there 
is a smirk of self*jiatiif^faction im Ogier^s face :is he utters his 
last words to m: ‘iMay the Grace of Our Ixird Jesus Christ 
be the guard of all Christians who make, and w ill inake^ this 
holy pilgrimage^ ■a'Afl Ai/t-e ///tfiZe //p^^ and give tn us all 
Paradise. A V' 

^♦Ariys o/ pp, doci nat knnw hov Ciracr ^^f>t tu 

audq frnrn V#ni«,i whctkcT tfie Brtiuicr Pan or by gilky co (In 

CeDllla). To hart gcmc &vtr the jirenner from Vtuk* msuld fuader bim 

futrari^ hit *tep* l^DTiirwhiLti mod wf haTc extant in hh, tbe minnttt of ihmz 
m^eURg of the VruEtixn Senate whkU rcutildirrd 4nil grxnred the FEi^ocit of 
CPUI77 thjil m galJey te aasLHnrd to hini and hii pany for the ciof,t]u 4 of tll^ 
Adriilk; Kc J. OfUvillt Le Rmilx, U Frtntr rfl On^U Sllit. dei t^oU* 
d'Alh^ci et dc Roinep Pitii, iBgfi, Jl, it u pmbably upon thlt 

mimitx thas rhe Uw H. Lacfilillf dW Cilffr/fi. rottfitmi lOO- 

renuej i^mr da flhrei de (a pTcmi^tioft d^ Idi ftxir- 

meng 'Hi li>mhaTTltirnt ^ VehIjc." rTiOu^h ir tl tbn poillblc that ht bucl# of 
othof COnfiTmidoR. Sff Wfitrr'i •Eng. df Ct^u^i r xml tbr campaign of 
Nscopolii," Sp^mlum 14. 433. 

IB iimlkji my uwa^ 
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THE COURSE OF 
ARAB SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

EDWARD J, JURJl 

year of oiif Loni 1268, Bar Hebocus—^Primate of 
the Syrian Jacobite Church—arrived ut the inteKectual 
center of Maraj^hah in Persia (o deliver a set of Iccfurrs on 
Endid. Several years Liter This illtistrious hi^tnrian of sci¬ 
ence, celcbrarefl as rhe Iasi classical aurhor in Syriac lirrra- 
ttire, rcafipcars at the same seat of kaminp. also under I'f- 
lamic auspices, in order tn teadi Ptokmy in Arabic. In this 
personape and event tlirre is a sytnhol of the universal aspect 
of Arab scientific thought, tianscenditig racial, historical, geo- 
cniptiical and religious barriers. Islam and the Arabic lan- 
gtiape arc rhe Two ostensibk factors in the creatinn of that 
gigantic melting-jMit [n the renter of whose orbit rise the 
scientific leaders of the Arabic-speaking world. 

Nor Arab by birth nor Moslem by fuTsuasiun. the majority 
of the learned men were neverthdess Islamic insofar as they 
lived and lubnred in the shadow of that faith, and Arab since 
they nsed Arabic in the transmisdon of tlicir ideas, llir 
peographk dimension of this .scientific movement U note¬ 
worthy. It cKtend.'i fnmi the eonfittes of China to the shores 
of the Mrditcrranran, and from the ArlanttcOcean to the 
Indian. Looking back at its complete record one may say that 
it reflecrcd the light of the Hellenic sun, when its day had 
Hed. and Thar it shone like a moon illuminating tfie darkest 
night of medieval Europe, 

Some bright stars in the Arab lirmumenr lent ilieir own 
light- All this process of ilhimination: moan, -itars and tc* 
appearing sun, alike, fatk-s at the dawn of the new day. They 
had heralded the Renaissance. Since they had tlieir share 
in the direction and introduction of vital itkas in both 
the East and the West, it truly be elainieJ that the)- are with 
us still, 1 hey continue to fire the imaginaTion of some fifty 
million Arabic-speaking people. They shed their immortaj 
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luster on the Ciilturc of two hundred md ^venty-nve million 
Mosienm 

The perpetual iriilrjirndence of the Arabian h a theme 
that siandif at the core of the va^t reorientation of scientific 
thought that will presently be di&<.'ii^sed, it is patent that the 
kingdoms of South Arabia u^rre successively subdued by the 
Persians* Abyssinlam, North Arabians and TurkSp Even the 
holy dries of Mecca and Medina have bowed under a foreign 
cyrant. It is common knowledge, too, that the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Arabia embraced the peculiar wildcmcss In which 
Ishmael and his !?ons must have pitched their tents in the 
face of their brethren. Yet these and similar e^sceptions are 
local and tempamry. The hewdy of the purely Arabian nation 
has escaped the yoke of the most mtran^igvni aggressor. Tlie 
war machines of Thuttnost 111 ^ Ram^^ U, Sargon II, 
Nebuchadnezzar^ Alexander, Pnmpeyt Trajan and Napoleon 
never achieved the con«:iuc&r of Amhia. Tlie i urks and others 
might eiercke a shadow of jurisdictiorip but Arab pride h 
reduced to solicit the friendship uf a people whom it is dan¬ 
gerous to provoke, and iniif less to attack. 

Small wonder * therefore, that no held in the w^orld i>f the 
Middle Ages ever witnessed unc|ues£joued a reign rtf su-^ 
pren^r thought. Due to Ids practical attitude and broad uni* 
versal outlook, the Arab succeeded where others had utterly 
failed. To the baffled amazement of the civilized world it 
was left to him to leave an im|JcrishabW impress on the sci** 
entitle miml of mam In the hands of a host of unforgettable 
writers the Arabic language, whth its astonishing elasticity, 
l^camc a v'ehtcle for precise, direct cspresslon, remmlscent 
of the style of Voltaire in French and Macaulay in English. 
The language that ranks so high for purpoi^s of eltmiucnce 
and poetic fiigijt now Te;idily lends itself to tlie demands of 
exact and pt.>sitivc expression. 

Out of fheir dllFcrcnt circumstances of life the w'ielders 
of the new' scientific style traveled their nutntrous pathways 
till they met together at a single e^^>s^^oad, Common to most 
of them was the unwearied attempt to simplify and to make 
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lucid. Herein resit)cd their own imcliallengeablc genius. They 
could, despite certain persistent opinions to the contrary, 
make generalizatioos and propound a subtle sjTithesis. The)- 
had a stolid ma^iter}- over i-heir materials, necessary in erra- 
ttve work. Thci' could classify and enumerate, above all tliev 
possessed untnmLshed the simple gift of orderlinesa. They, 
like the Greeks before them, could address themselveB to 
some particular pb;ise of the subject without forgetting the 
whole. 

For :t long time interpretation was tlieir legitimate mo- 
noi>oly. Sftariog high abo^e the mean levels of confusion 
they did not seem satislied till full proof and concrete evi¬ 
dence Iiad been meticulously otiferetl in their writings. And 
whereas their books often read like motjrm school and col¬ 
lege manuals, they do reve.il a deeper insight into ijltimate 
reality, Tlieirs w-as a jjenetrating and incessant search for 
tile .Absolute, transc-ending the limitations of the sensalt and 
operating in the realm r>f higher values. Herein lies a hitherto 
unnoticed facet of the Arab scientific traditton. by virtue of 
which they were soon to cover tiiemsclves with enduring 
honor. Their names arc joined to those that constitute the 
corps of iiuernational toilers across the ages who have 
fought for the libcnitton of tlie initiJ from tlic buri.lcn.soine 
shackles of darkness and ignorance. 

On one common ground at Ica.st did theological and sci- 
ctititic philosophical thought meet. Giving ctfect, it may be. 
to the rejuvenated principles of the Neo-PJatonists, Arab 
scirntific thought kept the i;ancTiiary of tiie Divine -securely 
guarded, and interposed between Hitu and His creatures an 
order ot sublime s[iirTtual |x>tency. Thus did they unerringly 
seek to bridge the gap Isctw'cen the Intelligence, w'hieh is the 
first image of unity, and the soul, whore fatliomIrSH nature 
undergirds the doings of men. Of the Almighty, they' openly 
stated that they ciujid not tell what He is, only what He is 
not. The highest point, beyond which strictly philosophica] 
inquiries did not [vnetmte, was the Active Intellect—11 sort 
of soul of the w'orJd in Aristotelian garb—the principle 
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which inspires and regulates the developments ot huxnanitjv 
and in which lies the gsxil of perfection ior the hnm^ spirit* 
Never in die course oi humiin culture was there to 
iTia[iti<; a drift of ^cientihe thought: none so well known in 
detail ■ and none niore frequently miRunderstooJ by histori- 
arts of medieval thought. One may consistently trace the 
typically Arab patterns of scientihe thinking to some origin 
in Hellenistic mentality- Tuken alone, that inevitably fails 
to help the seeker of the tnith urtivi at a mature unJer^ratid- 
ing of the subject. Tiuit mcihrid break?* ihm'n because 1 leh 
lenistic culture itself was transmitted to the Arabs in mani¬ 
fold ways. Other ingredients i\elped to alter railtcally die 
quality oi the Greek heritage. No interpretation of the whole 
integral pticnomenon i+s c'vtT complete that leaver Arab ^pon'^ 
taneit)^ out of cansideratiou. 

By the tenth centun' of rliv Christian eni, the Arabs came 
to find that their hlngui^ie^ Arahic^ was not only thr ian- 
gu:ige of Revelation!, of fliplonuicy and polite intercourse, 
but also of science. T hey had by ns^w' at thcit ihsposal a great 
fund of generally ejctxlleiit craudations td all the most ta- 
mou£ philosaphiLjJ and bcieutiflc WTif ings of the Grrtk.’^^ Tlte 
Arab muuh clear and scintillating, and the Arabic EanguagCi 
nervou^T virile and ridi* both aciLEalli and potentially hatl 
become a repositorj' for meuN higluM tlimight. T he old Arabs 
were an acute and ohs^'n iiut peoplci and for all natural ob¬ 
jects whtch fell under their notice they had appropriate and 
finely differentiated words. To rentier die medical works of 
the Greeks into their own tongur thry had, of itiursCj in many 
cases CO invent new tiTTUb tran^lacctl or Tniitated from the 
Greek- But they already possessed a fairly copious astro- 
mimical vocabularyp which.f moreover^ they w^ere fond of us¬ 
ing in ortUnary life, even in poetry. 

Perhaps our chief concern ought to he with the individual 
man—^the seeker after knowledge—in whom dik compelling 
movement of scientific thiaight iiicamatrs and [lerpetuates 
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In theory the ginnts of Ar^ib seknee w^oo their luaftk ow 
the cheolopcians by tryiiig to eacalt Gtid bc3‘ond the limits 
of the metaphysical and Ecientiiic conceptions of laWt form 
and matter. At tilt fsinje time they stood aloof from the 
V ijlg;ir doctrines attributing a cnnsality to things. Thus they 
deemed they had left a ckar ground for the possibility of 
miracles. 

These men seetn to have flourished between the times— 
between Greek decay and the Renaissance. For when we 
speak of Arab science most sindents w^ho are acquainted with 
the subject understand that reference Is l>eing made to the 
extensive body of scientific and medical doctrine ens^hrined 
in books, written m the Ambic langitage^ but which is fon 
the most part Greek in its origin^ though with Indiam Persiani 
and Syrian accretion^, and only in the sense set forth above 
the produce of the Arab mind. Its importnnee, as has long 
been recognized, consists not so much in its originality as in 
the fact that in the long inferv'al whicli srparated the decay 
of Greek kaming from Tlic Renaissance it preserved the most 
faithful tradirkiisof ancknt wisdom. 

The intrn who bore the brunt of this fiersistent thought 
wave summed up in ttirirnse1vr& tbr meaning of science. From 
them El I rape derived not only the philoi^[duci;U and scientific 
ii^teus which they rfu-niselvrs had largely imbibed from otii-' 
ers, but* what is even more noteworthy, the secret of their 
dynamic ctierg)" and powder. Tlie rendition into Arabic of 
t\it Greek mnster|>ircc^, whether directly or thrnugii iriEcr- 
mediaie S^^rint versions^ was effected for the most |>^irt under 
the rnlightened patronage of rhe tarlj^ 'Abbosid eafiplis at 
Baghdad, between the middle of the cigirth and the ninth 
centuries of our era. The w^ork w^tss accomplished by skillful 
and pairrstaking scholars who were for the most part Syrians, 
Hebrews, or Persians^ of the Christian, Jewish, Zoroastnan 
or pagan lakh. 

In Other wurtLs* HeUenistic thought and culture reached 
the Arabs througii the Syrian Church» the Zoruasmans of 
Persia^ the jews and the pagans of Harran. The Arabs were 
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fhar part of the Islamic community which by its mete pres¬ 
ence sen ed as a pow'erful solvent of exotic lofliirnccs. Tt is 
true that the typically Arab scientific thought ri'ns often com* 
jiromised by the patnni;tpe ('f those whom the orthodox Mos¬ 
lem doctors decided to regard as heretics. In spite of this 
censutc it has left quite a distinct and enduring imprint on 
Moslem theology. After a checkered career in the East, Arab 
scientific thought passed over to the Western Islamic com¬ 
munity in Spain, where a new set of men gave it the earmarks 
of a speciali/jrd development. Therewith it made a deeper 
impression on Christian and Jewish thotight than on the Mos¬ 
lems them-selvcff. Other men of science finally carried the 
great cause into northeast Italy where as an anti-ecclesiastical 
program it prepared the way for the rebirth nf the classics. 
This main line of endeavor wivs not the sole departtncnl 
in which Arab scientists won their acclaim. It is not even 
the main arena w'^here intellectually they fought. All along 
the line their science branched off into new avenues of ex¬ 
ploration in the majestic realm of constructive thought. The 
richest fruits of their labor must he souglit in these side is¬ 
sues tin die scholasticism which, in Islam, Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity Wits a reaction against the fundamental faith—tTct 
not withotit Ijcnefitst and in the medical, chemical and sci¬ 
entific studies of the Middle Ages, which received tVieir full¬ 
est measure of enlightenment from Arab science. 

Such was the calilicr of those men who scxin l>ccame the 
custodians of thought in the civilised world. The type of 
man at the helm did not permit the clash between science 
and philosophy Jotig to be averted. Moslem theologians hail 
rramiformril the use of words into the science of the word 
ilitljffi}. Like the scholar tin; doctors of the Roman Catholic 
Church they made speculation the major eoneem of theology. 
It soon became evident that Un- practice of natural reason, 
with ttie concomitance of Greek sciencr—now natumlixed 
in the Arab mind—would inevitably drag the exponents of 
free thought into open miHict with the adtierents of the 
principles of revealed iruMi. The ensuing battle acquired a 
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soriKvrliat stranpt accent, produced l>y tke queer anomaly 
that the mdividual thinker had to perform at one and the 
same time Iwch the role ot pliilosojiher and that of scientist. 
The divijjion between thr two realms—always more ephem¬ 
eral til an real—^was never totally consumttuitcd. In conae- 
tinencc, men like Mai rnon ides, pursuing a qua si-philosophical 
procedure, sought first to reflect how things ought to be in 
order to support, or at least not ro contradict, tVirir precon¬ 
ceived opinions. When tlieir nimds were made up tvith regard 
to their imaginary system, they Jedared that the world was 
not otherwise constituiled. 

Parenthetically it must !«: observed at this point that 
the much lauded Greek philosophy, incorporated in Arab 
thought, was not always a blessing. It often hacLhrcd in the 
hands of those who manipulated it, Greece introduced man’s 
thought to the pros{>ect of oontrolling nature. She lured him 
with the concept that science is at the center of tilings, and 
the far more ficrvcned notion that man is tht measure of all 
things. It followed with perfect logic, therefore, that the 
world had merely to be analy:?ed, organized and dominated 
by inaii. In tlie realm of erlikai relationships ;md morality 
Socrates developed the idea of conscience. The individual 
needed a demon to hal;tnce his actions and that balancer was 
conscience. This was the acme of Greek thought and it was a 
far cry from the nobler teachings of Islam which came in¬ 
finitely closer to the implications of biblical revelation. For 
the gods of the Greeks were the projicctions of great men, 
but not always good men. Indeed what Greece bestowed 
upon the x^rab and the Moslem was not always bread but 
quite as often a stone. 

The battle raged on, \Vhat especially exercised the wits 
of tlu-se tliinkrrs were tjic dogmas of creation. Providence, 
and the doctrine of Divine umnipotence. The}'' sought des¬ 
perately to assen for God an immediate action in the making 
and sustaining of the world. But they seemed to overreach 
themselves on eveiy front, lliey maintained tliat each change 
in the constitution of atoms is a direct act of die ,\hnighty. 
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When the fire bamsn or the water ntoisten^, the terms used 
merely express thr habitual rtjmici’tlon between one thing 
and another, Ir not the man that throws a stone who k its 
real moverr the Supreiut Agmt tcis for the moment created 
motion. If a living being die, it is because CcmJ has created 
tlic attribute of death. The fxjdy remains dead because that 
attribute unceasingly created. It is needless to say that the 
scientific mind tliat leaned tCNi hra^dly on the Stgaey troin 
Greece was tempted to drop rile M’hok problttn of tlie un* 
knowti^ leaving it unlived, or more likely to repudiate its 
eternal character. With Avrrroes rnany nwn of science came 
to set in metaphysics of the foregoing descriptUin the very 
negation of sicience itself. 

Here the ciuestion may appropriately be raised as lo w^here 
Arab men of thought obtained the predisposition for their 
remarkable out pouring of interest in science and the philos¬ 
ophy of science. In order to aiiFft^er this question adequately 
it is not enougli to go back to rhe tiinrli Cliristiao century 
when the Arabs came into pose^lon <if thow rcBources of 
science and sprciihitivr tliought whkh did not reach the 
Latins until the twelfth. One must rsither start in the early 
Christian centuries when both w'lthlu and without the fold 
tif tJie Churchy the Platonic tone and temper had already 
taken firm root chroughoui ilie domains of the Near Kasi. 
Indeed some of these Greek forces had foreshadowed the 
coming of Cliristianlcy it^e]t\ Their total impact was strongly 
felt In tlir work oi the early Church Lathers: their impvilse 
w'ent into the ntakiti,g of the human element that underlay 
the w riting of the New Tcrstanient and die Septiiagint. Tliey 
played a leading rok ai die hktoric councils of the Church 
and in the formulation of the creeds atid dtH:trjnes iif ortho¬ 
dox Christianity sisi h as the Trinity, the Holy Spirit and the 
inoariiation. Much of this heritage was canalized into tlie 
Arab rtiind by the Syrian Christians, 

With the passage of time the NcihPlatonic school came 
gradually to find in Arhtotle the finest exponent and cx- 
l>*>5itor of philowphy and scientific thought. During tlie sixth 
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and iR'venth ccnmnes, Aristotle beciime embodied in the 
tenchingis of the Peripatetic school of thought wUosc ideas 
gained wide ciRMilutton anrnng the interpreters of the Earitcm 
Church, Of these, John of fXitno^K^us is preenainent, largely 
because he knew how to make scientific thought subservient 
to theological interests. In the hands of less lioughty church¬ 
men, lujwever, PcripiitcTic studies l>ccamc the source of sitdid 
heresies. 

The Churelf of die Nestoriuus and that of the Monopby- 
site?, in their various man arteries, carried on^ from rhe 
fifth to the eighth century, the study of the earlier jiart of 
Aristotle*s logical as well as his Her- 

and Porphyry's The second 'Abbasid ca¬ 

liph, ahMari^ (d. a.d. 7/5)^ was the greatest patron of 
Nestorinn physicians. He invited them to Baghdad and fa^ 
cilitated Uieir residence therein. He encouragt:d them to teach 
and train mm. He took special interest in the ta.s^k i>f purvey¬ 
ing scientific rhought tiiTough rhr translation of philosophi- 
cai and scientific \^^orksfrom Greek, Syriac and Pci^ian. But 
in all these ctiter}jrist^ he was surpassed by the caliph nl- 
Ma"mun (d. AAf. 831^) under whrmi the a|Xigee of Greek 
fiuence w:is reached- Tims it came to pass that under the 
caliphate, during the eighth and ninth centuries^ versions of 
Aristotle's principal works were made into SjTiat; and thence 
into Arabic- In the course of time the names of some of these 
translators were to hf. heard in Latin halls of learning. That 
was certainly trite of Jrannitius (TTunayn ibiulftliaf|, a,i>. 
809/10-873) whose translations and thos 5 e of his associates 
formed the founiL'itiim of the Arab c;mcjn of kno'ivlcdge 
which dominated medical thought almost to rnodem times. 

Tile scary of Arab men of science has an earlier start and 
in an unthougli£-of province, ''TTie first doctor of the Arabi¬ 
ans/* inentioiird by the colorful biographers, was al^Harith 
ibn-Kaladah (d^ a.d. 6.34)p An elder contem|>orary of the 
Prophet^ whose mother was Muliammad's maternal aunt, he 
became the first scientifically trained man in the Peninsula- 
He completed his studies at the great Persian medical school 
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of Jiindi&hapuT and tiad the honor of being consulted by the 
great Persian Kisra (Greek Oiosroes) who harbored and pro¬ 
tected the Neo-PiiHunist philosoplu'rs driven into exile by 
the intolcTXinec of the Emperor Justinian. Al-Hiirith was suc¬ 
ceeded in the art of healing by his son al-Nadr. 

Turn to other men who udicred in tlie sunrise epixdi. In 
A.p. 772, an unknown Hindu astronotner came to Baghdad, 
whose toundatioii was no more than, ten years old, bearing 
tw'o treatises on mathematics ami astronomy respectively. 
Tilt latter cotiaistcd of the earliest Hindu scientific wor^ 
dealing with astronomy, the so-called Su/dhan/a:, better 
known to the Arabs as ciI-Shnf~kind in the translation of 
Ibrahim al-FavAri (d. fa. A.m 777), Incidentally, the finst 
Moslem to construct an astrolabe on the Greek model. The 
translation laid the basi.s of the study of Arab ascronojuT. If 
it bad no other significance save tlie Introducticm of the 
Hindu ninncralB into Arabic, and thence through the works 
of al-Khwari'imi {d. fd. 850) as "Arabic numerals" into the 
West, enough would have been accomplished to justify its 
inclusion among the epoch-making boots of all time. In the 
following century al-Icliwari'/mi IxTCame the foremost figure 
In Arabic mathematics. His name is the Sfrtirce of the word 
"algorism" and his standard book called ■a.'-al'Muqd- 

htilah [ Restoration aiwl Equation } gave rise througii the first 
word fit its title— ai^jabr^to our "algebra." Among later 
matbcmaEicians influenced by □l-Kbwariy.mi arc 'Umar al- 
Khayyam, Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa (d, after 1240). and 
Ma.stcr Jacob of Florence, i^hose Italian treatise on mathe¬ 
matics, dated A.i>. 1307, comprises, as docs one of Leonardo’s 
work£, the six ty jws of quadratic ciiuattons cited by the Mos¬ 
lem mathematicians. 

The process whereby those Arabic numeraLs took mot in 
Europe was incredibly slow. The anTiipiatcd Roman numer¬ 
als and abacus persisted till the early part of the thirteenth 
cenrury. The new system of numeration first came into com¬ 
mon use in 1 taly. In A.D, ] 202 Leonardo Fil>onacci, who was 
taught by an Arab master and hud travcl. d in Niwth Africa. 
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[nirbtrti fhc WE€ of thr s} fiibok b}- the pubUcatiDn of 51 book 
which Ixcame a landioarlc since if inau^ratrsi the new tech¬ 
nique and laid the comers^tonc of Eurapeati nin them a tics. 
With the discard of the o 1 if*fa;fhiorted mode of writing the 
progrc-^s of arithmetic was assured. The agelong bonds had 
been broken at last. The zero and the Arabic numerals are at 
the basis of die modeni science of calculation. 

To rerurn to algebra. In the Orient there is evidence of an 
early interest in problems which would now be solved by al¬ 
gebraic operations. The Chinese wxre able to solve the quad¬ 
ratic equation in pre-Christian timeSn The Hindu works of 
Bralimagiipta C28)^ Mahavira {fa. 850), and Blias- 
kara (cei,. U 50) crmtaiti a large number of problems solved 
by algebraic method* and show considerable versatility in 
analysis. In the Ax-Ab wnrltb partlcubirly in Baghdad of the 
caliphs, two traditions of maLhematical thought converged* 
the first from the Greek sources, the second mainly Indian. 
Tl>r result was embedded in such textlwok^ those of al¬ 
ii liw^arizmi* abu-Kamil (fihgoo) and al-Karaji {ca. 1100)* 
Of these the algebra of abKhwaristmi bad the greatest influ¬ 
ence upon European mathematics, having been Translated W 
Robert of Chester {fa^ 1140) and other medieval scholars. 

No less striking w^as the transformaiion w'rmight in astrol- 
ogy^ and its offsprings astronomy* Notice has already been 
taken of tlw- of?rii $ies:inie eliaractrr of tlic new-born Hindu 
signs in tlie held of calculation. More than half a cenrury^ 
had ycr to elapse before the pioneer astronomers made their 
how* Ird In al-FargUrmit abu-Ma sliar (Albumas=^ar) ami al- 
Kindii styled 'hhe philosopher of the Arabs” beenusi: he was 
the only ranting thinker of pure Arabian dei^crnt, Albu- 
masiir win; bom at B^ilkh, flourished in Baghdad and died 
(886) in Centtal Asia, His principal findtugs permeated 
Latin mathematics in translated form. His name beeamr a 
legend* It turned up fhe subject of rJAs/roJa^o by Gian 
Battista del Porta f 1606), a play which adapted in 
by Thomas Tomkis, staged before the English 
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monaTch, Charles t, in 1614^ revived hy John Dnderj 
(d.1700), 

Tht Iwnner of a-Stroi<^{i>' and astronomy was also lifted 
high by Muhammad tbn-Jabir al-Battani 1 Alhategnhis, d 
929), bom a Sabian pjigau in the Iraqi hamlet of ButtaiL 
He mailt astronomical observations at abRaqqah in Iraq, 
and Antioch, Syria. He corrected some of Ptolemy's itrsidts, 
previously taken on trust. I ie compiled new tables showini; 
hy cilcularions the orbit of the sun, moon and certain planers. 
Perhaps independently of Aryabhata (born at Pataliputra 
on the Ganges, A.n. 476I, he introduced the use of the sine 
in calculation, and particularly that of the tangents. He 
proved the possibility of annual or Min eclipses and accu¬ 
rately computed the obDquity of the ecliptic, the duration 
of the tropical year and .wasons and tnie orbit of the 
sun. His best known table.s, al-Zij tj{-Sdhi (Romc^ 1890), 
preserved in tiianustript form at the Vatiran Library*, was 
published by Mclanchthon—the associate of Martin Luther 
—at Nuremberg in 1537 as De Matit Stellarum, in a blun¬ 
dering Latin translation by Plato Tihurttnus (fa, 1116), an¬ 
notated by Regiomontanus. A reprint of it appeared in 1 fj45. 
The Escurial Lihtuiy near Madrid jmssesses a manuscript 
of sonie value by Albategnius on astronomical astrology. 

It is clear that the Middle .^ges were not really dark in 
the sense that certain narrow medie^'alistB report, l iiese his¬ 
torians ha^'c often erred in their pronoun cements on the 
course of scientific thouglit b the Middle Ages, showing lu^ 
only the darkest side of the perioil. An exaggerated emplmis 
upon the least progrtwive riemenls and exclusive preoccupa¬ 
tion wltli the limited domain of Western thought are re- 
sjwnsiMe for this gross injustice. The truth of the matter is 
that that s^tch of history wa.s not as dark as our ignorance 
of Jt. Simply because ite greatest achievements were made by 
^-temers is no v.dld excuse for its deprecation. The un¬ 
biased verdicr of history decn cs that from the second half 
of the eighth to the end of the eleventh century, Arabic was 
die scientiuc language of mankind. During that period arty- 
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oinf with siribition to be highly cultured hud to study Aruhic, 
jurt us torlay whoever desires IntellectimL advanceinent must 
Sturt by mastering one of tlic great Western langiuiges* 

Were anyone to say to you that the Middle Ages are ster- 
ile, ijuote to him (me of the names already fuentioned or any 
of the following; al-Razi. Thabit ibn-Qurrah, al-Farabi, 
Ibrahim ibn-Sliian, al-Mas‘Qdi, al-Tabari, al-Binmi, ibn- 
STna, al>Qhaa^ali, al* 2 iirqali. Nor would it be firird to aug¬ 
ment considerably this array of nxagniHceiu names. These 
men had no contemporary etjujvalents In the West. In their 
day the most original and most jtrrgrumt works of science 
were tomposed in Arabic by them, Obviously they were en¬ 
dowed with a great talent of native scientilie aptitude. Tliei* 
made stimulating studies m mathematics, astrunomv, chem¬ 
istry, physics, technology^ geography and medi dnc. Their 
culture radiated from :i number of nuclei which were distrib¬ 
uted all rhr vray from Spain and Nortli Africa to Central 
Asm. Having first emerged in the regions of die Fertile 
Crescent—SyTia and Iraq—they were siwn to place the en¬ 
tire civil!wd world in their debt as their ide.as acquired two 

new fields of operation, in the Mediterrani an Crcfsct-nt_ 

from Asia Minor and Syria in the East, through Nilirth 
i^rica, to Spain in the West; and in fly; formidable Astatic 
Crescent extending all the way from the Near East to the 
great lands of the Far East, from 'I'urkey, Ferxiia, .Afghan¬ 
istan and Arabia to China. India, iudoricsia, Malaya and 
tliv Philippine.^, 

To the east of salt Take Urmiyah in the northwestern Per¬ 
sian province of Adluirbayjan stood the city of Maraghuh, 
noticed in the first paragraph of this chapter. There Hulagu. 
who had ravaged Baghdad in 1258, delighted to take his 
residence in time of peace, lie luui crushed the Arab capital 
ruthlessly fmt its scientific thought liitd a way of living on, 
Under the Il-Khaiiid ^longoi ilyna.sty wliich he set up, his 
Arahie-writing Persian scholars made distinct contribution.'S 
in astronomy and mathematics. Tlic center of their activity 
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was thr famous observarory and library of Maraghah headed 
by the illustrious Xa^ir-al-Dln al-Tusi i d, A.n, 1274)- The 
seventy-live years of this regime in Persia gives brilliant tes¬ 
timony to the way in which Arab science was reborn alike in 
the lives of friend and foe. Tlic instruments at the observa¬ 
tory were much admired and included an araiillarj' sphere, a 
mural quadrant and a solstitial armil. Here in honor of Hu- 
lagii, Jsfasircompileti new astronomical tables W'hich gained 
popularity throughout Asia, ei'en in. distant China. It is note¬ 
worthy that the foundations of this sliort-lived observatory 
are still extant. 

Arab .science hatl also ireated new eentera in the West 
The scientific life which expanded in Toledo in the twelfth 
cemury was in many respects reuiiniscent of t]»c translation 
period in Baghdail some three hundred years earlier. Just as 
the caliph al-Ma'mun installed the "House of Wisdom,'^ 
so Archbishop Raymond founded under the direction of 
Archdeacon Donunico Gundisolvj a School of Translation 
wliich Flourished in Tuledo until tile thirteenth ctnmry. The 
parr of the pol}glot Christian and Sabian translators of 
Baghdad was ]ierformi:<l here by the Jews who ordinarily 
commanded Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish and liOmetiiues Latin. 
The converted Jew translated many mathematical, astro¬ 
nomical and astrological works of the Arabs mto Latin, as 
the §abian Tliiibit ibn-Qurrah had turned chose 01 the Greeks 
into Arabic, Gerard of Cremona did for the Latins what 
Hunayn ibn-lsli-iq did for the iArabs in transbiing the works 
of the phiUtsophent, matiiemuticiatvs, physicists and phy¬ 
sicians. 

Sicily must not be forgotcen. Controlled by tiie jYrabs for 
a hundred and thirty years, it came under Norman suzerainty 
in A.D. 10^1, and proved a fertile center for the cultivation 
and diffusion of Arab .science. Among the population, Arabic 
and l.attin were in constant use as vernacular dialects, but 
some scholars, particularly Jews, also knew the litenny forms 
of tlu-se languages. The kings, from Roger I to Frederick I I 
Manfred and Charles I of .Anjou, drew learned men to Pa- 
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Icmw rcgnrdlcs> of language and religion* Here, as in To¬ 
ledo, a staff of learned tran*s 1 arors began to make Larin ver¬ 
sions from Greek and Arabic. These translations dealt mainly 
with astronomy and mathematic?, in medicine no important 
translations were accomplished in Sicily during the twelfth 
century. In the subsequent century, during the reign of 
Charles of Anjou (1266-85), meet the renowned Jewish 
translator “Faragut’' of Girgenti and his translation of al- 
Razi's Confrnem. 

Tlie Jewish schohr, Moses of Palermo, was trained as a 
Latin translator In the ser^'ice of King Charles. Of his works 
w’c know only the version of a pseudo-Hippocratic wort on 
the diseases of horses. Michael Scot (d. favorite of 

Frederick II, translated into Latin t'rora Arabic and Hebrew 
versions the entire biologicaj and zoological viwks of .Aris¬ 
totle, particularly the abstraer of De AnimjfU’ut with Avi¬ 
cenna's commentary which he dedicated to the emperor in 
J 2^2, It is commonly recognized that the interest of Fred¬ 
erick II in zoology was even ktirner than his interest in upti- 
cal questions. Hut it ivns not nicrrly moral sup|»orT and en* 
counigement that he contributed* He W'cot so far as to 
compose a bix'k on hunting, De Arte based upon 

Michael Scot, particularly his translatirm of Aristode's 
zoology. 

Neitlier Maraghah nor Toledo or Palennoevcr would have 
attaineti any grandeur as centers of scientific distribution and 
thought radiation hut for thr preparatory sf fade work so 
diligently executed in the translation period f a-d. 750*900) 
;ind followed tmmcdiatrly thereafter by* the flowering of 
scientiiic creativity (fj. goo-i 100), The treasurehoiiser; of 
Arab science accumulated in the course of tlie formative 
stages are just beginning to reveal tlicmssclvcif. In Istanbul 
alone there arr more than eighty mosque libraries containing 
lens of thousands of manuscripts. Other collection.^ arc 
known to exist in Cairo, Damascus, Mosul and Baghdad, 
as well as in Persia, India and North Africa, On this side 
of the Atlantic the most impressive collection of Arabic and 
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Ijil&inic manuscripts is the Garrett Cnlkctton at Ikinceton 
University* Only few of tlie collections in Arab and ^.loskm 
countries have been oftkially listed, much less technically 
described or edited. Even the cataliig of the Escurial Ltbraty 
in Spain, which comprises a hirfje sepmeni of the wisdom of 
Western Arab thought, is not yet complete. In recent years, 
the mass of material recovered has radically imdermined the 
former faulty conceptions of critics regarding the nature, 
scope and virility of Arab thoueht. It has flashed a strong 
beam of light upon the early pan of the history of the Arab 
worhl, revealing more than ever before the sources of Its 
creative flexibility. With the new bearings at our disposal, 
new readings are being taken. Therefore at the moment, any 
outline of Arab scientific thought and achieveinenT.* has per¬ 
force to be tentative, pending the new disclosures of vigorous 
investigation. 

The first bona fide instiriirc of advanced learning in the 
Arab world was the Baghdatl Hoii^e of WiiSflom {hayt .it- 
ifikmah) initiated by al-Ma'mun in a.d, 8“Jo. Forthwith 
Baghdad assumed progressively incieasirig fame and prestige 
as a most conspicuous center of higher learning rhrotigh 
which the enriching streams of Greek and E;i.stem thouglit 
began to flow into the furthest ends of the .Arib world, llie 
multifarious ingredients asscmijltd at the capital city were 
quietly analyzed and clothed wifti catipUal smetinn, thus 
simplifying the task of assimilation. Insofar as medicine 
was concerned, the vital assets and resources of tlic one¬ 
time Persian SuAsatiid studium ac Jundishapur were held 
as models of the highest order. In addition to its strategic 
function as a transJation bureau, the Baghdad institute also 
became the envy of scholarship lij reason of its academy, 
public library and the observatory attached to it. Mere the 
caliph s astronomers not only niLide svstemiitjc observ'ations 
of thecelcstiid bodies in the starry heavens but also verified 
with remarkably precise results all the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precTS- 

sion of the equinoxes and the length of the solar year. To this 
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observatoiy al-Ma^mun goon added another on Mt. Qa< 
si y lift otitsidc of Dam asciis. I'he e<]utpmeiit in those days con*^ 
sisted of quadrant, astrolabe, dial and globes. 

That afflliadon in Baghdad of library, academy, transla¬ 
tion bureau and obser^ atoty is tficnrost notable development 
in the domain of thought since the foundation of the Alex¬ 
andrian Museum in the iiist half of the third century a.c. 
Be char as it may, the first full-dress academy in the Arab 
world was still largely in the future. It was bound to come, 
as it finally did on the occasion of the foundation of the 
Nixamiyiih school in a.ji, 1065-1067 by the enlightened 
Nizam<il-Mulk, the Persian vizier of the Saljiiq sultana 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shall, and the patron of *Umar al- 
Khayyani—^also in Baghdad. It outlived the fatal debacle 
that Iwfell f hr mother dty when Hulagu annihilated the last 
vestige of 'Abbasid authority, as it also 5 tir>'ived the later 
onslaught of the Tartars. It was ultimately merged with 
its younger sister, al-Mustanjirlyah, about two years after 
Tamrrlaite captured Baghdad in 1393 - 

In Cairo, one of the remarkable foundations of the Fati- 
mids was the Hall of Wisdom or of Science (dJr al-fnkmah 
or (/<«■ established by al-I^akim in a.o. I005 for the 

teaching and propagation of the extreme Shi'ite doctrine. 
In conjunction with it al-Hakim set aside a fund of which 
file income was to he expendeti on the copying of manu- 
.seripts, the repair of Ixmki and general maintenance. The 
Ha]] was connected with the royal palace and contained a 
library .and conference rooms. Its curriculum offered. In addi¬ 
tion to the sfjcdfically Islamic subjects, astronomy and tnedl* 
dne, Al-Hakim’s court was graced with the presence of 'Ali 
ibn-Yunus ( d. a.o, looy), tire greatest astronomer EgjT^ 
ever produced, and abu-'AH al-FJasan ibn*aI*Haytham (AJ- 
hazen), the leading Arab physicist and student of optics. 

Anterior to the rise of intellectual life in Baghdad, Cairo, 
and elsewhere were seV'eral Eastern, non-Arab, homes of' 
creative thought which in many respects anticipated the 
swelling Arab tide. Of these the most active was in the city 
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of Juntlishapur of thf province of Khu^isran in southwestern 
Persia. In the early part of the fourth Qirtstian century’, in 
the reipn of tire secontl Shapur. the city became a renal resi* 
dence and to it the monarch called the Greek physician 
Thcodoiius or Tlirodoms, whom he made royal physician 
and w'hose system proved a major inspiration to Arab mrdt*- 
cine. This physician^ who was a ChristiaiTt received the un- 
f|iialifird admiration of the Persian court. Shapur caused a 
church to lie built for him and at his request set free a num¬ 
ber of his captive countrymen. 

The great development of the schtxjl of Jundishapur was. 
however, the unforesern and unintended result of that By¬ 
zantine intolerance which in the fifth century drove tlir 
Nestorians from their school at Kdessa and forced them to 
seek refuge on Persian soil. In the following century the 
enlightened and wisdom-loving Khusraw Anusharwan, pro¬ 
tector of the NeoPlatoiitst philosoiihers {ca. a.n. 53 *)» 

^|his physician Burzuya to India, who together with the game 
‘of chess and. the celrbrafcd hook of KaUhh tua-Diffirtdh, 
i brought back Indian w'ork.s on medicine and also, apparentlv’t 
^ Indian physicians to Persia, 

.\i the time of Muhammad's birth the intellectual fume 
of Jundishapur was at its zenith. Tliere converged Greek 
and Eastern learning, the former transmitted in [»art directly 
from Greek, but mostly through the industrious and as¬ 
similative Syrians. Sergius of Ras al-'Ayn (d. in Constanti¬ 
nople:, A.o, 53 ^)* nourished sometime earlier, was one 
of those W'ho translated Hippocrates and Galrn into Syriac. 
Of this intermediate Syriac scientific literature—w'hich was 
a Stepp ingstone on the road leading to Arabic translations— 
little remains. 

The medical school of Juntlishapur withstood like a rock 
the world-shaking events attendant upon the seventh cen¬ 
tury Arab invasion. Far from undergoing gradual decline its 
importance was enhanced, especially in the latter half of 
the eighth century when the foundation of Baghdad shifted 
the foews of the Arab world eastward. In A.o. 765 the second 
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'Abbisjd caliph sI~Manpur, being afflicted witli an illness 
fJvat was the despair of liis medical advisors^ wtniniontU to 
his court rht Ncstorian mcdicai atithority, Jurjis the son of 
Bakbtishu’, chief physician of the great hospital at Jundi- 
sliapur. 

Jurjis rose in favor with the caliph. Though conn physi* 
cum and a high dignitary in tJie Islamic capital, he clung 
unswerv ingly ro tlie Christian faith in which he was sired. 
The caliph took pains to invite titis medical celehrity to em¬ 
brace Islam. Bnt Jurjis avowed that he rather chose tlie com¬ 
pany of his forebears, be they in heaven or bell, i Tis career 
was not thus interrupted. On the contrary hi.s power was 
multi plied manifold. He became the head of an eminent 
family which for sts or seven generarions—over a period of 
two centuries and a half—exercised, despite adversity and 
vicissitudes, monofvoly of the court medical praeticr. 

That the physicians of Jundishapur should have been char¬ 
acterized by a certain exclusiveness, claiming as they did to 
be the pundits of medical science, is perhaps understandable. 
They guarded their professional techniques jealously against 
possible contamination from outside. The existence of this 
intellectual snobbery is evidenced by the cruel treatinent. 
at the outset of his career, experienced by the wnulj-bc re- 
nowncil translatoT of Greek medical works into Arabic, 
tjunayn ibn-lshaq, to whom earlier reference has hem made, 
A. native of al*HTrah in Iraq, he too w,as a Christian with 
burning thirst for knowledge. 

We first meet TJunayn in die humble role of understudy 
to Yuhunna ibn-Masawayh whose lectures he also followed. 
But he u’as prone to ask too many troublesome questions. 
One day his ma.stcr, losing [witience, rxclaimed, "What have 
the people of al-Hlrah to do with medicineV Go and change 
money in the marketplace,” and drove him forth in tears. 
S;iys al-Qi/^i (cL a.p. the distinguished historian of 

Arab plulosophers and physicians: "These i>eoplr of Jundi¬ 
shapur used to believe that they only were wotthy ut this 
science, and would not svifftr it to go forth from tlicmKclvts, 
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their children and ilictr kin/' But Hunayn, more resolved 
than ever on pursuing knntrledge to its source, went away 
for several years to leam Greek* 

During this period one of l;luniiyn's former acquaintances, 
Yusuf the physician, ran across a man, with long hair and 
undipped l^iird and mustache, reciting Homer in the street. 
In spite of his dmnged looks, Yusuf recognized the stranger 
by his voice as f^unayn. Being questioned, he divulged hts 
identity and enjoined sikntc on Yusuf, saying he had sworn 
not to contmue tiis medical studies until he had perfected 
himself in knowledge of the Greek language. When lie hnally 
returned, jibrTl ibn^Baklitishu*, to whom he attached him¬ 
self, w'as delighted w'ith his high Greek scholarship and 
liailed him a miracle of learning* Tbn-Masaw'ayh, who had 
formerly despised tile man, sought Yiisurs good oUkes to 
effect a reconciliation with the indomitable l;;lunayn. 

When Hunayn had attracted the attention of the caliph, 
there was yet one other e 3 tai.:ting test to which he must sub¬ 
mit before his admission to full royal confidence. The caliph 
bade him concoct a poison to he employerl in fhr rlimination 
of an enemy. A rich reward was held our as bait, bur Idunayn 
strorigly resisted the temptation* The whole idea was revolt¬ 
ing to his noble spirit and training. As a penalty for his open 
refusal to enforce the royal will he vtsa given a year in jail. 
When his case came up before the caliph for review In? w'as 
summuned again and offered anotiier opportunity to make 
up his mind. Again he voiced an unqualitied preference to 
die rather than allow tiir k'Omprojnisf; of his personal integ¬ 
rity, *'l have already told the Commander of the FaiThfiil,*' 
be declared, “that I have skill orlly in wluit is Irenehcial. In 
my studies 1 have mastercii nothing else." All attempts to in- 
timid.'ite him by the threat of cajiital punislimcnt liavmg 
failed, he went on; “I have a Lord who will give me my right 
tomorrow in tlie Supreme Uprising, if the calijih would in¬ 
jure his own soul, let the choice rest with him/* Whereupon, 
it U reported, the caliph's face brightened and he told the 
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severely tried Hunayn rim his desire to aseenatn the physi¬ 
cian's [irobity had Ijcch amply satislied. 

Tliifi is no plu« to csitalog eshanstivelr all the active cen¬ 
ters in tile (Kjwerhtiuse that supplied the future Arab thought 
with energy. Included in any snch a presentation would hr 
the names of Edessa (al-Ruha'), the principal intellectual 
armory of tlir Ghri-stian Syrians; Antiodi, one of the many 
Greek colonies; Alexandria, the meetingplace of Occidental 
and Eastern philostiphy; and the busy cloisters of Syria and 
Imq, where not only ecclesiastical but scientific and philo- 
fvOphical studies were cultivated with avidity. 

Consider also tlie valiant efforts made at Harran, strong¬ 
hold of the heathen Syrians. Here. too. fotces were at W'ork 
tjm in rime came to lie woven into the warp and woof of 
Arab scientific thought. As a nerve center the significance of 
Harran hinges on ttie prodigious task performed by its able 
translator W'ho eventually brought aiwut that phenomenal 
infiltration of Greek patterns into Arab science. Down to the 
thirteenth century, llarran remained pagan. Osving to the 
high degree of Greek culture Jong promoted there, if became 
know'n as a stronghold of Hellenism. Of all tlie learned Har- 
ranians the most magnificent figure was undoubtedly Thabtt 
ibn-Ourrah (d. rji. a.o. 901). Thr pagan Sabtans of Harran 
as star- worshipers had early been fascinated by astronomy 
and mathematics. 

In the days of the 'Abbasid caliph al-MuUwakkil (a.i>. 
847-61), Harraii shone as the seat of a school of philosophy 
and medicine which had (ireviotHly been transferred from 
Alexandria to Antioch. That was the unusual atmosphere 
where Thabit ibu-Qurrali aud his cohorts flourished. They 
are worthily credited with tlie translation of the hulk of 
Greek mathematical and astronomical lore, including the 
oompends of Archimedes (d. n.c, 212) and .Apollonius of 
Perga (h. r<i. b.c. 262). Tlicy also improved the earlier 
traniilations. The work done on Euclid by HunaTO was now 
revised by Tliabit, who found another patron in the caliph 
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al-Mu'tadid (892*902). To him Thabit sooa beciime a 
jiersoaal friend and tabic companion. 

Tho« in broad outline were the general chaTncteri^tics of 
the substructure on the riiiing LibraricSs, hospitals^ 

universities and other difFuhion agencies in Arab scientific 
thought were based. Wc rnay suppose* furthermore, that the 
establishment of hospitals in Europe during the thirteenth 
eenturj' which were no longer under clerical supervision 
alone proceeded piirtly under the infiuence of the crusades. 
They may have been imitations of such splendidly estab¬ 
lished bimaristans (Persian, blmSr^ sick + sian, place)* as 
that of the contemporary Saljuq ruler Nvir-al-Din in Damas¬ 
cus. and the Mamluk sultan al-Mansur Oa!awun in Cairo. 

Qalawiin, whose rule (.^,0, 1279-90) over Egj'pt and 
Syria, in tlic line of the bahfi Miimluks, consolidated Mo- 
letn power anti rndow'cd ir with impregnability against its 
deadly Mongol adversaries of Persia as wcU as aided it to 
withstand the recurrent Fninkish onslaughts of the crusad¬ 
ers, achieved another less dubitable title to enduring fame. 
Not only was he the builder of citadels renovated on a large 
scale in Aleppo, Ba'labakk and Damascus* but also of the 
Cairo hospital, connected with a school-mosque and mauso¬ 
leum, bits hospital, whose reniiiins constitute the earliest 
relics of a .Moslem hospital extant, is the most famous of his 
buildings, The sultan is said ui have felt the need for this 
humanitarion enterprise while lying ill in the Nuri hospital 
at Damascus, There he vowed to establish a similar institu¬ 
tion in Cairo in the event of his recovery. The main struc¬ 
ture—hospital, annexes, school and mosque —was completed 
in 1284, It comprised special w.ards for the segregation of 
infectious diseases, such as fevers, ophthalmia and dysen¬ 
tery, and was provitletl with labor.itorEes, a dispensari', bath, 
kitchens and storerooms. Tlie chief officer of its medical RUff 
gave instruction in a properly equipped iecrvirc hall. The 
principal endowment yielded about a million dirhams an¬ 
nually, and tlie hospital employed male and female attend¬ 
ants, its d(jors being open to the sick of both sexes. 
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Eurai»an traveltn visiting Cairo paid ihii hospital their 
highest tribute of praise and cornmendation. After a period 
of dedine it has seen a rrnabsance in our own days. The 
Ambs aho eame in contact with Frank physicians durirkg 
the crusades t reffuently expressed scorn for their profc^sumal 
skill. This appears, for instance, from anecdotes related hj' 
the Syrian prince Usamah based on tlie reports of hk Chris¬ 
tian Arab physician Thiihit, Tiir latter, about ,a.d. i 140, 
observed two cases whicli cmled fatally owing to the barbar¬ 
ous surgery' of a Frank. 

It is now {jencrally understood, in certain specialized cir¬ 
cles of competeni historians of nitdicitir, timt the early pat' 
terns of hospitalization and hygiene in Europe received dieir 
energizing impetus from Arab medical science. In this way 
was progress finally made in the spheres of .surgery, hygiene 
and practical meclicine. Guy de Chauliae (d, 1368), the 
surgeon of Montpellier, .idopted the scorneil ojh' rations of 
Arab physicians for rupture ariLi cataract. L;infranchi of 
Milan, who established him-seif in France (tzyj), intro¬ 
duced advanced methods in ligature of blood vessels and 
suture ot wounds. For some titrir iu northern Italy, die non- 
suppuration treatment of wounds with wine-compresses w;ls 
practiced. In all these and numerous other instances tlie m- 
duence of Arab mctlication was paramount. 

I.es3 traceable, though no less teal, is the link of the early 
European university with the Arab ditfusion centers. Freatv 
the twelftii centun- onward, universities in Fhirope were cs- 
tablislied innoinbcrs, The new learning crystallized in them. 
Such were Hologna, Padua, MontpclHcr and Paris, As in 
Bj'zantinr .Alrxandria and in Baghdad of die caliphs, educa¬ 
tion revolved around tile reading of ancient autliors, at last 
accessible in Latin. Experimental science was hardlv known 
as yet; and botany, zoology, physics and alchemy, as well as 
astronomy, mathematics and medicine took their cue from 
the .Arab masters. 

Only towards the close of the sixteenth centutv wtri* 
human bodies publicly dissected at Bologna, and at first 
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strict!j' In cunrtctcibn with the[ptheri:n^ of evidence fof legal 
process. No purely sciendhc service was thereby rendered 
and the correction of the anatomical and physical blunders 
of Galen, as transmitted by Avicenna, luid to wait indefi¬ 
nitely, Tradition overrode autc^ps}^ Natural science in Tho« 
days made its home in the University of Paris. Aristotelian 
science as introduced from Toledo, «itii Averrofs' toinmen- 
tartes, was bedrock for all branches of learning. 

The English jihilosopher and man of science, Rofjer Bacon 
fctf, ] 214-921 and die German scholastic; philosopher, Al- 
bertus Magnus of Bollstiidc, were among the many leaders 
of Europciin tiiought attracted to Paris where Aristorelian- 
ism as expounded by tile Arab scientists w'as rhi' c;hicf <tb* 
ject of interest. Roger Bacon, who was by no meaiifl friendly 
towards Albert, refers to him as "die drst ma<.ter of philos- 
^^pby/' and “thr most noted of Christian scholars." Just as 
Roger Bacon's Opria w'as based on Aihazen’s {ibn-al-Uny- 
rham sj if fitsunti/s Oplicae, so Albert repeated the alchemicai 
teachings of Gel>cr ijabir ibn-H:iy7an J and of fier Arab writ¬ 
ers, in his 'jtfMjIogical and Ixtranical studies wliere he relied 
grejitly on translations from Arabic. Tiie influence of Ceher 
was far-reaching in the encyclopedic Spcoflum iVd/tii-nIe by 
Vincent de Beauvois. Arabic alchemy', associated as it was 
with astrology, prcdomimited throughout the thirtemth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

When the complete picture of Arab scirnce is contem¬ 
plated in retrosjject it seems to extend with tew serious ser- 
biicks over almt^t five hundred years. Tile works of specuLi- 
tion and technology possessed by tiie many Arab libraries 
may be reduced to the six classes of pUilastiphy, mathematics, 
a-stronom)’, piiysits, chemistry and medicine. The sages of 
Greece had formulated much of this heritage. Now it was 
the turn of the Arab mind ro illustrate and to perpetiuite. 
Plato wrote for the Athenians, and hi.'; allegorical genius is 
ti»clo#cly blended with the language and religion of Greece. 
After the full of tliat religion, the Peripatcrics, emerging 
from their obscurity, prevailed in the controvertiici and 
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wranglmgs of the Eastern ChuTch, Lxsng afterft'ard their 
founder was restored, jiarticulafly by the Arabs of Spain, to 
the Latin schools. 

The physics both of Plxito'g Academy and Aristotle's Lycer 
um, as it was built ntrt on observation but on argument, re* 
tarded the progress of real scientihe tnowledge. Ir is to be 
deplored that the metaphysics of the Iminite has often been 
enlisted in the service of superstition. Tct undeniably the 
liuman faculties are fortified by the art and practice of dia* 
lectics. The ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and meth¬ 
odise our ideas, and his syllogism is the keentst weapon of 
dispute. These too were dciterously wielded by the Arab 
thinkers. The study of mathematics and its affiliate, astron¬ 
omy, is distinguished by the peculiaritj' that in the course 
of rhe ages it may always advance, iuid can never recede- 
The Arabs cultivated with brilUant success the sublime sci¬ 
ence of iLstronomy which elevates the mind of man to dis¬ 
dain his tiiminutive planet and to look beyond his transient 
rxLtente upon it. Tlie costly instruincmsnf observation were 
supplied by the caliph al-Ma'mun, and the land of die Chal- 
daeaiu- still ottered tile same unclouded horizon. In the plains 
ni Iraq, his inadicmuticians accurately measured a degree of 
the meridian at fifty-six and two-tiiirds miles—a remark¬ 
ably close result, only exceeding the real length of a degree at 
the place by aljout 2877 feet. The astronomical tables of 
Baghdad, Spain and Santarqand corrccfed some minute er¬ 
rors in the Prolrtnaic hypothesis, without. Jiowevett actually 
fenoimcing it. 

The science of chemistry owes its very inception to the 
tireless industry- of the Arabs, They described scientifically 
the two princrptil opemiions of calcination and reduction. 
'I hey improved on the methoiU for evaporation, sublimation, 
melting and crystallization. Tliey knew how to prepare crade 
sulphuric and nitric acids and mix them so as to produce aqua 
regia, in w'hichgold and silver would be dissolved. In general 
they modified the Aristotelian theory of the constituents of 
metals in a way that survived, with slight alterations, until 
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the beginning of modem ehcmism’ in the eighteenth century. 
They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes 
of distillation, analyzed the substances of the three king¬ 
doms of nature and convened the ^Kiisonous minerals into 
soft and salutary medicines, in medicine, as elsewhere sub¬ 
mitted in this chapter, they have been deservedly applauded. 
The names of Masau’ayh, Jahir. al-Raii and Avicenna are 
deserv'edly to be classed with tlie Greek masters. The first, a 
Christian physician and pupil of Jtbril ibn-BakhtTshii*. fail¬ 
ing to obtain human subjects for dissection, a practice dis* 
couraged by Islam, liad recourse to apes. Arab inrerest in tfie 
healing science found expression tn the Prophetic tradition: 
science is twofold, theology and medicine. 

The physician combined the functions of philosopher, the¬ 
ologian and healer. The title haktm fsage) was applied to 
him in hU many-sided office. In the curative use of drugs 
some remarkable advances were made by the Arabs. They 
cstablislied the first apotliecary slrop.s found Pi I tile piirlifst 
school id phiirmary and pTtxiiued the first phamvacofioeiii. 
Like druggists, physicians were required to submit to a test. 
In A,n. 931 Baghdad had over eight hundred and eighty 
physicians, licensed to cjtcrcUi their lucrative profession. In 
Spain the life of tlie Roman Catholic princess was entrusted 
to the skill of die Arabs, and the school of Salerno, their 
legitimate offspring, revived in Italy and Euroiie the for¬ 
gotten precepts for the relief of suffering. 

Enough facts have licen marshalled in this survey regard¬ 
ing the jsi 7 c and substance of the Arab scientific contribution 
to justify a rital of agreemrut on the part of fair-minded 
readers. In determinttig this abiding heritage in specific terms 
one arrives at die focal point in tiie whole study undertaken 
here. Arab astronomy it will be noticed, transported by the 
\losJcnis into Spain, blossomed temporarily at Cordova and 
Toledo. From the latter city, die Toledan Tables, drawn by 
Arxachcl (al-Zatqali) in a.p. loSo, took rhelr name. Thew 
tables, mainly based on Ptolemy and al-Khwarizmi, were 
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renderetj into I^tJn in the twelfth century by Gerard of. 
Cremona- Tlic astranomiLtil canons of al-Zarqali were sim¬ 
ilarly ab^^rbed (fj. 1140) into the 5)'stem of Raymond 
of Marseilles, Al-ZarqSli was the foremost astronomical 
autlioritj' of his time, He was tlie first to prove the mo¬ 
tion of the solar apogee with reference to the stars. Ac¬ 
cording to bis measurements it amounted to 12.04% whereas 
it-s real value is 11,8". Copernicus quotes ai-Za^qali^ together 
with al-Hattnni in his revoltiliambus orbium coclffSiium. 

Also at Toledo, the Alphorusine Tables were promnlgated 
under die authority of .Alphonso X of Castile in 12 J2, Their 
apfKarance heralded the dawn of European science, almost 
coinciding with rliaf of the Sphaera Mandi as textbook of 
spherical astronom}’, written by a Yorkshireman, John Holy- 
wood, known as Sacro Bo.sco (d, 12 j6). 

Not until the Germany of the fifteenth centur}- was the 
brillinrit attempt made to doctor the discrepancies in the 
Ptolemaic doctrine. George Purbach (1423-61) was the 
first to introduce into Europe a method of determining time 
by altitudes, following the precedent of ibn*Yunus. He lec¬ 
tured with applause at Vienna in i4>o, ami two years later 
was joined there by Regiomontanus. Purbadi ^tied prema¬ 
turely at tite age of thirty-eight when about to start for Rome 
to study a manuscript of Almagesi, His labors lived on and 
bore fruit in the wmrk of Regiomontanu.' and Bernhard 
VValther of Nuremberg (1430-1504), who constructed an 
observatory equipped with clocks driven by weights, and 
initiated various improvements in practical astronomy. 

What was tninsmitted to the West only partially accounts 
for the legacy of science and thought tmpieathrd by the 
Arabs, There were, Ijesides, those intangible yet imperishable 
possessions which live down the ages, regardless of their 
clinical or laboratory or museum value, in commenting on 
the high esteem in which the enlightened al-Ma’miin re¬ 
garded scholars and scholarships, Bar Hebraeus uses these 
words: "He was nor ignorant that dicy are tlie elect of God, 
his noblest and most useful seri'iints, whose lives are devoted 
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to the iniprovement of their rational facolties- . . . The 
teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators 
of tlie world, which but for tlieir aid, would once more sink 
in if^orance iintl barbarism.” 

In addition to mental vir|rinin.' and their immense capitcity 
for fresh reaction, the early Arabs owned a fabulous res* 
ervoir of real and cuflosiij'. Al-Ma’mun's fine eJiamplc 
i‘iiminted by succeeding ptiiicea of the House of ’Abbiis, their 
rivals, the FatimiJs of North Attica, the I Jmayyads of Spain 
and others, Together many of them were tin: jvitrons of the 
learmed as well as tile Commanders of the Faithful, The 
same royal prerogacicc was claimed by the independent emirs 
of the provinces. This emulation diffused tlic taste and re¬ 
wards of science from Samarqand and Bukhara to Fe^: and 
Cordova, 

A continuous stream of slowly acquired wisdom unites the 
rich past with the li^’tng present, and enters effectively into 
the shaping of the future. Thus the destiny of ihe Arab is 
not without its peculiar potcnti,ilities. It is true that after 
the sbtteenth century Arab scientific thoiigljt begun to drtc* 
riorate. In Europe brooks of science begin to refer more and 
more tc» TirinsUitioti Irom Greek mther than Arabic Hellen¬ 
ism. Yet Arabic thought continued to bear ilic marks of 
distinction- Not until the period 1530-15^0 did it suffer its 
gTeatt.st rcUpsi*. Simultaneously with the revolution of as¬ 
tronomy by Copernicus (d. 1543), Paracelsus (d, 1541) 
reformed akhemv and medicine. He incessantlv iiraed his 
Students to ah.andori Galen and Avicenna and to rerum to 
rhe observations of nature. In 1543, the same year in which 
Cfipemiciis publislied hia famous work, Andreas Vesaltus 
edited his funiiamental new anatoniy. This year marks the 
close of the Middle Ages insofar as Arab scientific thought 
was concerned. This was the enti of a splendid era hut not 
necessarily the withdrawal of the Arab forever from the 
world of thought. 

The decline which had set in as far back as the -arctind half 
of the eleventh century did not take Arab scientific thought 
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bysurprist, nor was it as abrupt as some would have us thiuk. 
That tt'as the time of ‘Umar al*Klwyyam. That was the end 
of the golden age of Arab science but bj' no tneaios the end 
of thr Arab, By tJiat time the scientific primacy of the Arabs 
had lasted more tlian four centuries—a period of sufficient 
duration to breed a civilization. Yet in spite of the fact that 
Christian Europe was beginning to awake, iis evidenceil by 
the appearance of Anseim, Psellys. Constantine the African 
and the Cltanson de Roland, the Arabs were still in tbc van¬ 
guard of humanit)', There was nowhere else in the world, in 
those days, a phtlosopher W'hn could at all compare with al- 
Ghaziaii, an astronomer like al-Zarq:tli nor a mathematician 
like 'Umar al-Khayvatn. 

As late as t jao in Vienna, and (588 in Frankfurt on the 
Oder, the medical curriculum was still largely based on Avi¬ 
cenna's Ciiftoft and on die ninth book Ail /iimansorem of 
Rhazci (al-Tiazi)v Even in rhe seventeenth century in France 
and Germansome schnlars kept to Ambic erudition, W'hilst 
the struggle between Hellenists and Arabists went on in 
northern Italy until both were crushed by the advent of the 
modern scientific mrtliod, Arabic pharmacology survived un¬ 
til the beginning of the nineteenth century. Paris of the Latin 
version of ibn-al-Bayiar’siViwjD^frVf were printed in 1758 at 
Cremona, Sempion and Mes'ue the Younger were studied 
and summariMd for the use of European pharmaco|)Ocias 
until abniit 1830. An old German treatise (*838) on Zoology 
from al'DamTri's Life vf Ammals reproduces the legends 
relating to the poisonous nature of the aba-buray^ (gecko)— 
a harmiess Eastern house li'zard. The native druggists from 
Morocco to India habituiiHy com]XM.c tlicir remedies in ac¬ 
cordance whth tile short tre:icisesof medieval Arab physicians. 

Above and beyond tiie visible course taken by Arab science 
are thow changeless and timeless qualities of mind and spirit 
that made such an achievement fjossihlc. It is largely due to 
their capacity for erudition and scientific acumen that the 
Arabs came to occupy the position of honor that was theirs. 
.As one surveys the present one may w'ell entertain the hope 
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that they who did &o much before can and will do much 
agaiD. 
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with thr hifstory of Western art, and cer- 
» tainly with that of cla<»;ical archaeologj’, research 
in the field of Islamic art is of very rijcent date, and is today 
undertaken onlv by the second and third generation of schol¬ 
ars in the firliL ^ian.y of the oiifstarniing monument^ were 
discovered daring the past few yearsv and we can 5til i hope to 
nnd major monuments in the near future. The study of ico¬ 
nography and literal'sounys is in its initial stages. We would 
like to know more about the special conditions under which 
tile arts and crafts were executed. Still we have a large 
amount of niairrial available, and. thanks to the researches of 
Professor Louis Massignqn and of the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold, we have at least some means of undemanding the 
problem as a whole, llierefore, although a general survey of 
the characteristic features of Islamic art is premature, it 
seems permissible to make a prclimmaiy statement, super¬ 
ficial and eclectic as it may be, about what we have so far 
learned of the peculiar character of Islamic art- 

There is no doubt tliat art in Islamic countries is a deriva¬ 
tive of the classical rraditions followed In various Oriental 
countries preceding the Arab conquest, Sometimes this in* 
spiratton Is rather pure and direct; in ocher cases the influence 
came by way of Sassanian or Coptic art. There ate also ex- 
traneou.s influciices, sucli as those from India. But this paper 
does not intend to deal with strmmM showing rhe jeqijencts 
and interrelations of stj les, forms and single motifs. The 
question of the ‘'what" and "how” are dealt with in a gen¬ 
era] fashion: and tliere is also an endeavor to reply to thr 
question of the "why," though the answer must necessirily 
remain inconclusive and subjective. 

The first factors to he considt-red in such an evaluation 
are the social, economic and religious conditions In Arabia 
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lit the ttiTic of the Prophet. As Mvifiamiriaii was subject to 
native ami foreign influences even in his major religtous con> 
cepts, we are entitled to assume that lie was ilu- cliild of his 
age and society as far as art was concerned. 

Wc fuid a rather primitive wKiety in which the bulk of 
the population arc nonuid.s. Only a minority of the people 
lived iis traders in cities, where we can assume that the pre^ 
recjulsites of a more Jibtmdnnt life were not much Itcytmd the 
scope of the Ininter and shcfrherd in the desert. The latter, 
of course, ccinld only surnnind himself with caarse. uniirrak- 
able simple objects which would not be deitroyrd hy fre- 
fjiient transportation on rhe backs of cjimeh. for instance, 
there wrjuUl not hr much room for glass verads. Indeed, as 
IS vividly demonstrated by the names given to them, all the 
finer material things of life in Arab society around a.d. 6oo 
were foreign iiniiortations. Tlw Arabic words for "raiior,'’ 
carpenter, potter, "iinnaT-maker,” to mention a few\ 
came from the Aramaic. One of the words for “book'' 
and words such as '‘window," "bracelet” and 
‘■smirh” are from Ethiopio; terms for "silk” were orieinally 
Persian. Because the Arab is physically and mcntalh- remote 
from the visual arts his poetry alludes imlv rarely to it, as, 
for instance, when the poet ‘Amr in his comriburion to the 
Mu'aliaqSt compares tiie legs of a beautiful woman to 
ttmrUle oolumns. nr her hreasts ta ivory boxes. This is all the 
more striking as poetry w;is the grciit art of tin- peoidc of 
pnc-lsbmfu Arabia. 

Furtlirrmore. tlie objects utird in daily life could never 
achieve a higher phyMca] form on acwiTiiit of rlieir ignoble 
oripii. Men decided the fate of their families, tiwk care of 
rhe wealth—thar is to say, tire herds—firovided food by 
hunting, and if ncccsaary took part in the exigencies of war 
These very men spurned the making of any kind of obieers 
to be accomplished hy the tedious work of the haniis Tliis 
was left to the women, to tlie slaves, to foreigners and to 
the Jews. The social standing of i|,c arts was therefore much 
lowered. If one wanted to deride somebodv. one called at* 
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tentimi to thr fact that one of his ancestors worked with 
beltow^ tliat is losay, wag a smithy or one s^wke of another 
as a ‘'wiraver* son of a weaver/' There ]5 no more vivid 
demonstration that the frescoes of Qu^ayr 'Amrah bclotip to 
a foreign, non-Arabcivillzadon—in spite of the fact that they 
are executed for the palace of an unltJtown prinoe of the 
Umayyad period—than the fact tliat tiiese pictures show 
various eraftnnen at work* According to one of the latest 
travelers to Yemen even today the Jews of ^na‘a' are the 
craftsmen of the region. 

Tile religion of pritiutivc Arab so<Mety, which might have 
offered possibilities for artistic activities, contributed noth' 
ing, Tlte pajran Arabians of the Jaliiliyah worshiped near 
wells, trees and especially near stones, the abodes of thegixis. 
There was liardly ever an actual piece of sculpture used in 
coniiecrion with the divine w orship, Tlie very* naines of such 
stone Jrgures {du^ynh, jSrah, were foreign* The 

goddess al-Lat was worshiped at a square piece of rock in 
aJ-Ta'if. The god al*Fals was connected with a red projec¬ 
tion nf sonirwliat human appearance in the middle of an 
otherwise black mountain, while the god al-Jalsad had a 
body of a large white stone w ith a black one on top as bis 
head, the human aspect of which was only visible if one 
cared to look ivith close attention. The Ka'bah was a very 
mot lest budding In Mecca. When it burned down in the year 
605, the Meccans called in a Greek carpenter who was then 
on hoard a ship passing tlirmtgh Juddali. Tliis foreigner re¬ 
built the shrine with the assistance of a Coptic craftsman. 

Tliis describes in brief the artistic heritage handed down 
to the Prophet. There h nothing in Muiianimad's career 
which might have mitigated or improved this picture, How 
strongly dependent he was on the material culture of his age 
h sliowti bv the fact that hk simple house in Medina was 
used as the place of worship by the Moslem congregiition 
throughout his life, and even in tike decades after his death. 
IT is very building is a clear proof of how decisively the 
material conditions in his time induem'ed the later periods. 
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All later mosques ate derivative of this simple house with 
its shade-giving portico for the iirayer meetings on one side 
and its coluintied shelter on the opposite side of the large 
square courtj'ard. 

V\ hile Muhammad accepted the general attitude of his 
age toward arts and crafts more or less in wholesale fashion, 
lie gave it however a new, peculiar character which was of 
paramount importance tor the later development of the arts, 

Muhammad centered his divine revelation on the forth¬ 
coming Day of Judgment on which everyone was to be called 
upon to give evidence of his deeds, a day on which one was 
either punished by everlasting hellhre or rewarded by the 
pleasures of faradise. The judge at this terrible event was 
Allah, tile creator of everything in the uni^Trsc, who was so 
all-pjwerfiiJ that no other god could be thought to share 
divine honors. The facts about the Dav of judgment and 
the omnipotence of God were brought to rfie Prophet from 
a book preserved in heaven. Thr same content had, accord¬ 
ing to the concepts of Muhammad, been revraled to the 
prophets of thr other great religion.?. Now it had come in an 
Arabic version to the Arab people through an .Arab prophet- 
This new prophet was nor like Moses, who performed niir- 
acles before Pharaoh and who smote the rock to bring forth 
^ater- Nor was he like Jesus who raised Lazarus of Bethanv 
from his grave after he had been there more than four davs 
who healed the sick, nr who fed the five tliousand with five 
loaves and two fishes. Muhammad disclaimed at all times 
having supematuraJ powers at his disposal, or being a worker 
of mirac es He wanted to be nothing hut an ordinary- human 
being who happened to be chosen as the messenge^ of God 
to promulgate the knowledge of the heavenly Book to his 
Anb CDiTipiiiriot 5 , 

Thf^ four bask ooncepts-the fear of the forthcoming 
Day of Judgment, die submission to the all-powerful Allah 
the basic importance of the Koran as the Arabic manifesta¬ 
tion of the heavenly Book, and the human aspect of Mu¬ 
hammad—were of paramount importance, not only for the 
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development of Islam as a religioti, but also of Islamic art. 

The idea of the Day of Judgment has always iiiib\j£d Is¬ 
lam with a humbling spirit. In view of the pending hour of 
reckoning, moral deeds seemed to be better than earthly 
goods with which to einbelUsh life. Furthermore, the art¬ 
fully made objects of daily life were nothing but symbols of 
worldly splendor, or even of ostentatious luxury, which only 
too easily could m.ike the owmer the victim of the vices of 
haughtiness and vainglory. Islam as a religion was always 
adverse to luxury. There was no nse for jeweled, gold or 
silver vessels even w ithin the mosque, for the greater elory 
of God. There is no parallel to the sumptuous objects in the 
church treasuries of the Christian Middle Ages, which are 
just as representative of die age as the cathedrals. Such ac¬ 
cumulations of wealth as In the rreasuries of the Fatimitis 
w’ere an exception, and ample evidence for the ebbing morale 
of the gradually declining dynasty. The religion itself was 
satisfied with the huniblest materials, such ns brass, ilay, 
plaster and brick. 

The result of this attitude is evident for instance in the 
use of such cheap material as stucco to decorate even the 
tni^rai/^ the focal point of clir mosfiue, when the wealth of 
the communirj' could have provided the most costly material. 
Another .aspect is that whole crafts had to he reoriented. As 
the hjdith states that “he w'tio drinks from gold and silver 
vessels, drinks the tire of hell,'* no beakers of precious metal 
could be used at the court.i of the Moslem state, wditch orher- 
wisc would have liked to imitate the ciisttnns of the Bpran- 
tincs or Sassnnians. Earthenware was suddenly trailed to the 
fore to fulfiti the needs of the highest ranks of Moslem so¬ 
ciety. 

Luxury is too human to be suppressed. And this was cer¬ 
tainly not possible in an immensely ivealthy society wJiich 
had taken over some of the most luxury-loving kingdoms of 
historj*. Some rulers did not hesitate to transgress the neli- 
gimis laws of iwciety, but others rather encouraged "luxury 
substitutes." As soon as the process of Islamization had 
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creare<I an mtc^mtcd society and art. in the ninth Christian 
century, a msikc-believc art can be touiul one which used 
“iUsemlwdied gold” in the torm nt a bitter him to be ujv 
plied on pottery. Later on the inlaying ot thin pieces of 
silver and gold on bronze or brass objects served tlic same 
purpose. Such substitutes were also cliea}>cr than gold. 

Another far-rraching eifect on the development of Islamic 
art was the human aspect of Muhattimad’s activities. As he 
disclaimed any miracles and any supernatural power, there 
was no possibility for developing a sinctilied iconography of 
Muhammtid paralleling diat of Christ in the Western a or Id. 
If one considers the representation of the life and especially 
the passion of Christ, of the Holy Family, and of the saints, 
within die iconographic repertory' of the Roman Catholic or 
the Greek Orrhcwlox Church, one re.'rlizes henv the lack of 
representation of the founder of Islam dror c the Moslctn 
artists in entirely different directions. If there arr figtircs 
within the Islamic world, they can only be of secular interest. 

The greatest effet't exercised by any (»f Muhammad's new 
religious concepts was. however, in connection with his views 
on the nature of AllaJi. For Muhammad he is the alLpower- 
ful creator of every-tbing, who docs not admit any companion 
to whom he might delegate any of his powers. The direct 
development of this basic idea by the later theologians hatl 
far-rcat'hing effects on arts. The prophet himself had not 
taken any definite stand on tiu’ use of art objects, ns it was 
only a minor concern within .sticicty—a fact w hich wr have 
already discussed. His attitude toward art can onlv he 
learned from inference, and it is then mainly a part of hts 
anti-Jahiliyah poinr of viewt he forbade the use of idols at 
the same time when he forbade the drinking of wme, the use 
of games of chance and divining arrows. 

There is no book on Islamic art which does not t]uote the 
famous h^idith tcllmg us that the artist will be called upon 
on the Day of Judgment to breathe life into the figures which 
he created, and that lie will lie condemned to rtema] hell 
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if he is not able to accomplish this. There is usually also a 
refertatcr to another of the kaJltkt in which it is said that 
the angels will not enter the house of a Moslem w'berc there 
arc images. Koth traditions attack the arrogant and deceptive 
assumption of the artist that he is able to imitate something 
which might have a Itkcncis in the achievements of the real 
creator, Allah. As the artist achieves only a caricature of the 
true work of G<iil, he will be doomed on the final day of 
reckoning, and for the same reason the angels will not enter 
the house of a Moskni decorated with figures. 

11 It' result of this attitude was rlic iievcrc degradamn of 
figure art, especially painting. We have such outspoken state¬ 
ments as “Thase w'ho will be most severely punished on the 
Day of Judgment are the murderer of the prophet, one who 
has been put to death by a prophet, one who leads men astray 
without knowledge, and a rrutker of ini.ages or pictures.” .\n- 
othrr grouping of file wicked is given by 'Awn tbn-abi-Ju- 
hayfah: "Hip prophet forbade men to take the price of blond 
or the price of a dog, or the earnings of a prostitute, and he 
cursed the tattooing woman and the woman who had herself 
tattooed, the wurer, and the man who let usury be taken 
from him, and lie cursed tlip painter." 

It b worth will le noting chat this attitude toward figure 
painting was valid when (he sosrial condemnation of the 
arts and crafts, a heritage of the old Arab society, was over¬ 
come by an integrating and democratizing social process m 
the second and third century of the Hijrab and thus repre¬ 
sents the “Islamic" |ioLni of view. Crafts ceasetl to be the 
nearly exclusive occupation of slaves?: more ,and more crafts¬ 
men in the conquered country' of die calijihate forswore the 
religion of their forefathers anti accepted Islam, w'Uile mem¬ 
bers of the Arab ruling class, especially in the cities, 5,ank 
lower in the Moslem society. This changed social attitude 
is expressed in a line of tlie diwan of the poet abu*al- 
'Atahiyah, a contemjiocary of the calijth I larun al-Koshid: 
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“When a pious man fears Co«l m the ripht way» 

It does not matter, even if he should be a ft'eavcT Of 
Clipper,” 

Also, the armorers and blacksmiths, once so despised In 
Arabic socirry. could now claim the biblical kiiifts David and 
Solomon as their llhistrious forerunners. 

The condoned forms of figure art show how degraded pic¬ 
torial representations were. Carpets dared to show hgures he- 
cause one tread upon thetn, while figured textiles used for 
cushion covers could pas.^ because one sat on them, and the 
si'lssors cui llirnugiv some of the pattern. In the dark entrance 
passage of a hoiijie and in bathhouses paintings were toler* 
ated, as their very position excluded any possibility of es¬ 
teem, tlic prerequisite for the worship of an idol. Especially 
the nudit} of the human b<idy in the bathhouses depreciated 
fhr iinport,inre of the murals and any claim of sanctity which 
the pictures might have hail Shadow figures were the only 
type of figural representations one was allowed to see for 
didactic parposcsi, although the making of them was officially 
forbidden, 'fhe Spanish philosopher ibn-'Arabi saw in them 
a vivid 5)'mboi of the universe. The puppets are seen only 
through the screen in a shadowy way, not in real!tv; they 
thus resemble human beings who live in the same shadowy 
existence and they are ruled a.s is mankind, hy the minipub- 
tioo of one single force. This antagonistic attitude toward 
figure painting can lie discerned in two characteristic in¬ 
stances: negatively in the emptiness of the mi^rab, and posi¬ 
tively in the unlawfulness of attendance at a wedding han- 
quet when pictures are piesjeni. It is mainly in connection 
with the wedding banquet that the Islamic law books, reg¬ 
ulating the whole life, speak nf art. There they discuss the 
conditions under which one should decline an invitation to 
a wedding banquet when under other circumstances it should 
he attended. These unlawful conditions exist, when men and 
women sit together, when intoixicating drinks are served, 
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when nnisicnl entertainment is given, when gold or silver is 
used or when ptcTUres are present, 

Figures, or three-dimensional forms, have to be trans¬ 
formed in a [leculiar way in order to be acceptable to Mos¬ 
lem society. They must not show the "siic direotions or live 
senses,” the prerequisite of living forms. Every representa¬ 
tion has to lx‘ changed from the living aspect to a purely 
mechanical one, ChatacteriEtic examples arc provided by the 
first well-dcvclofwdl Islaniic style of the tenth Christian cen- 
turj', Ail rigure formij are absolutely flat, and the parts look 
as tf ilicv were cut out of thin sheets of metal or cardboard 
and then fixed together. The elephants in the famous Saint- 
Josse textile in the X,ouvre give clear indication of that {Fiff. 
r ). Most figures in this style have a definite “jumping*jack” 
apjjearance. One could easily vimaliae them as made of flat 
pieces and moved bj' the manipulation of a string. This me¬ 
chanical appearance is preserved throughout the Islamic pe¬ 
riod by the usual severe juxtaposition of strongly contrast¬ 
ing. unnatural colors. 

in the earlier periods of Islam before this flat style was in¬ 
vented, and in the periods after the tenth century when the 
artist reverted again to the three-dimensional form, another 
method was used to counteract it. In this instance, the mas¬ 
sive ^lidity of an ordinary or ‘zoomorphic vessel was over¬ 
come by decorating it in a fashion which was contrary to 
the idea of the vessel. This phenomenon is best visible in the 
seventh or eighth century hronae hawk in the Berlin Mast- 
um (F/V, j), or in the famous bronze griffin in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa {Fig. s). In both instances we have an en¬ 
graved tiesign which has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
ammal itself. The Berlin piece show.^ on its breast floral 
Stems and circksi, into which are inserted smaller animuU 
such as birds or hares {Fig ../), w-bilc tlic Pisa monster shows 
engravings of small animals, Arabic inscriptions and all-over 
patterns, In these two cases tile decorations are not very 
conspicuous and are only of secondary nature; still they 
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di^manstrate thai tlir creature—wlwtlicr if was an ar|ua' 
itianale. an mtense burner or part of a biise for an enormous 
fountain—cannot be counted as among the living. In the 
case of the Bobrinski bucket J) the very heavy mass 
of the vessel is entirely overcame bj’ five registers of inlaid 
figures which not only Have no direct connection with tlir 
vessel, but are so varied, bright and lively that they attract 
immeiliate attention anti distract the onlooker from noticing 
tiic shape itself. An even more outspoken way of dissolving 
form <fs such was the use of luster painting on vessels, Tlic 
unreal glittering and sheen of the metal surface leads neces¬ 
sarily to the dissolution of the solid body in a piece like the 
large jar with tile |.tattern in the possession of Doctor Hirscli 
(Fig, 6 ), 

All of the objects just cited negate their forms by means 
of the surface decomiions. But these surface dccomtions arc 
in themselves Tenderrtl in Islamic fashion, that is to say, the 
figures belie their three dimensionality. And again, the dec¬ 
orative medium is in die case of the luster jar "disembodied 
gold" and in that of the bucket with its thin Inhtys "disem¬ 
bodied silver imd copper." 

If one would dare to generalise, one might say: in its 
visible aspect Islamic art usually consists of a humble base; 
this is often covered with some sparkling or evanescent sur¬ 
face decoration which purports to be of precious material 
ami presents forms divested of corix>rea 1 substance, A tliln 
layer of bright tileiivork or of faience mosaic over a brick 
building, a luster him enveloping a gLi/ed earthenware ves¬ 
sel, a network of eniimrts on a gistss lamp, thin pieces of 
silver and wires of gold inlaid on a brass ewer, lustrous 
wool or silk pile knotted in a cotton base fabric—all these 
with abstract or unnaiumlisttc rwo-dbnensional designs are 

characteristic creations of Islamic artists. 

e 

The camouflage of forms can be paralleled by features 
discernible in Ulamic ornament. Wc have here the same sen¬ 
sation of contradiction ami unreality. It manifests itself first 
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in three miexprcicU mnsfonnatiorLs of one form into an¬ 
other: 0 of animal fanns into flowers; 2) of animab into 
arabestiuei; and 3) of round geometric lines into straight 
ones, or vice versa- Xlic gr iffin potterj' plate in the Louvre 
Museum yFiiJ. 7) not only showan alisylutely flat animai 
painted in luster, but this animai is further more partly 
turned into floral forms, as dcmonstriued by the arabesque 
tail and the fliintl spray which ^iceIUs to be a conttnuation of 
its beak. Even mote chame!eristic is tlie famous eagle plate 
fuxmd. bv l*rofessor Iderzirld in SHinarm 5). Were the 

iinimal is not onlv’ absolutely abstract and painted in lusteTi 
but partly converted iuiti floral forms and set against the 
background in which the designs submerge. In this instance 
the main design is so formalized that, when turned upside 
down, it iias definitely the appearance of a stylized, large, 
dentated leaf. This particular piece retails the often-cited 
tradition in which a Persian painter, who formerly had not 
lived under such prohibition, asks ihn-'Abbas (iL A.a. f58) 
whether he would have to stop painting animals: how could 
he then make his living'?The pious tmditionist answered that 
he could go on painting animals, but he wmuld have to cut off 
their heads and give the figures the look of flowers, The 
Faiiitiitl wrKxJ panel from the Musee Ar.ibc in Cairn (I'iff.Q) 
shows two horse protomas Turned into arabesques. There are 
thousands of examples in which very ingenious geometric 
pattems are created by suddenly converting straight lines 
int<i Tcivind one.? {F/ff, 

There is a definite unw illingness to create just one main 
pattern wlitch is of individual, self-contained character and 
which is sliown as the only dcsl^ on the object. Instead we 
have an evasion of this closed form by making tlie partem 
indcfitiire. 1’his leads tr» otic of the most characterietic Is¬ 
lamic decorations; inmimerable examples of endless am- 
hfM]ue patterns (Fiff. /o) and geometric configurations 
(Fin, f^). Into this category also belong the Saljuq animals 
runninir behind each other on .a floral background 
designs which have no beginning or end. Another group of 
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chancteriitic eJtamples are provided by the medallion pat¬ 
tern In boolt bindings and carpets quarter 

medallions in the four corners more or less imitate the csentcr 
medallion* iodlcatinp that the pattern could continue in all 
directions, if it ItaJ not been incidentally cut away by the 
framing border. 

One of the results of the investigations of Islamic art so 
far has been the discovery that artists tried to introduce a cer¬ 
tain amount of unreality to dispose of the living aspects of 
figure paintings or of three-dimensional forms. Tlie use of 
luster was of especial signihcancc in this respect. But there 
were otlier ways to increase the sense of unreality and im¬ 
permanence. As Professor Massignon has shown, this partic¬ 
ular feature is of great importance, since the evanescence of 
art is necesNary in view of the permanency of God* It is in¬ 
deed tltrough the tnmsitoTy quality of every^thing that the 
stability of the deity is proven. The koranic story which tells 
of Abraham's finding of God after he had seen that the stars, 
the moon and the sun were only passing phenomena (Surah 
VI, 75-78) is onSy the first demonstration of the permanent 
quality of Alhih. It goes on in Islamic theology utid also in 
art. A vivid ejEamplc is the mausoleum in which the j:p‘eat 
cfimiUcror Tamerlane is buried, and which has as its main 
decoration a large K.ufic inscription stating *H~UMh al- 
laqd' " (Permanence is Allah’s). 

Under this aspect the use of materials such as plaster, 
brick, clay, wool, etc., is not only an indication of certitn 
ascetic qualities was {lointed out above, but also an indica¬ 
tion of the consciousness tlmi everything in this world, and 
certainly the artistic creations by the human hand* arc of 
transitory' character. 

The denial of causal Inrerrclations in natural events seems 
to have hud its effect not only in Moslem theology, hut also 
in Islamic art* Instead of laws of nature we have only a cus¬ 
tomary course of things achieved by "the creation of a series 
of universes or actions with a certain regularity from rime- 
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atom to time-atom,'' but still with arbitrary sequence. Ever 
so ot'tcn we lind the decoration on objects split up in a great 
many single units whicli arc appUrd in an arbitrary fashion 
and could be just as well reversed or exchanged- There is no 
connection between the units and even if the split-up eotn- 
positions reproduces a scene, like tlie apotheosis of a king 
in a sixteenfh century tapestrj' (jF/*?* each single section 
leads a life of its own. The lustiT painted jar of Dr. Hirsch 
(Ftff. 6 ) or the famous Mosul ewer from the collcctmn of 
the Duke of’ Blacas in the British Museum {Fiff. /J), are 
characreristic examples, in which the single units have no 
direct connecrioiis. This atomistic tendency can he paralleled 
in literature. For instance, in the of al-idarlri we 

have the same sequence of disconnected scenes ^which in this 
I»articular work haj>pen to be dft>', but could have been jm- 
other number—whereas the single muqdmsth has no definite 
place witliin the whole hook. Only tIic leading characters 
of abu-Zavd and al-Haritb ibn-Hammam are the connccimg 
links within the whole, just as is die representation of the 
king (or of a member of his tamilj') the connecting Link 
within tlie pictorial representation on tlie Blacas ewer. 

Tlie analysis of the various features of Islamic art has so 
far shown the means by which a severe handicap was over¬ 
come in various ingenious ways. All forms were created in 
spite of initial interdictions. There remains the question of 
W’hether there is a manifestation of art which was not born 
out of a prohibition. The answer to this leads us to the one 
form which Iti-s positive quaJitiess and can therefore l>c tmly 
called an Islamic art : tlic various stjles of Arabic writing. 
This art form is derived from the unique position ot the 
Koran which, as we have seen, is the Arabic version ot the 
heavenly Book. Tt is the instrument of divine revelation to 
(he Arabs, and its style is believed to be inimitable. According 
to the later dt>gma, the Koran was thought to be inunanent 
in Cod and, therefore, untreated and eternal. The use of 
passages, long or short, from this Book, within the mosque 
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or in a secular building, on large or small private or official 
objects, occupies the place whidi is taken by the pictorial 
cycles of the Old and New Testament, and especjally of the 
life of Christ in the Christian world. The abstractness of this 
ty|>e of decoration in contrast to the pictorial representations 
in the West sho'ws the rigid monotheism of Islam. 

The special position of Arabic writing as an Islamic form 
of decoration is shown in the highest and lowest ti-pes of 
monuments, In the latter we have Arabic writing even ’when 
the humble craftsman was illiterate; he uses only a few let¬ 
ters which make a pleasant decorative combination, .ind ap¬ 
plies them again and again (Ftg. i6)^ On the odicr hand, 
in a Saljuq mo»]ue or madrasa it is the large kind of Kuhe 
writing which runs in unohstmeted sequence along the four 
inside 'W'alls jnsr below the %one of transition that keeps the 
manifold architectural and decorative forms of the upper and 
lower part of the dome chamber together {Fig, rj). The 
same function ’was served by similar bands of wTiting in 
monuments of the Kntimid period, for instance, on the fa<;ade 
of the al-Aqraar Mosque in Cairo {Fi^. i8 ); here, too, the 
inscription is the link between all the varied niche fomvs into 
w-hicli the outside walls are divided. Like a magic belt the 
inscription bands in both t)-pes of buildings give unity and 
stability’ to the w-hole. 

It is clear that Arabic writing is the approjiriate decoration 
for a miltraif. If this part of the mosque is executed in luster 
riles, the inscriptions are given in dark blue relief which, in 
iiontrast to the luster design of die background, never changes 
its virihk aspect. As the word of Allah it has to have a per¬ 
manent apftranince. As such, it is also protected against too 
much artistic interference beyond the allowed forms of floral, 
geomecric or arabesque terminations, Zoomorphic or anthro- 
laniiorphic letter^ customary' in the West since .Merovingian 
time? are found only in very- rare cases, ami then on some sec¬ 
ular metal objects. There is even, characteristically rrn>iigh, 
a theory according to w hich we should interpret human forms 
as imitations of Arabic writing. Muhammad al-TihamT ex- 
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presses in bis Hidayut ai-Muf^ibbln tlic idea that mao is 
created after the likeness of the name of Muhammad, writ- 
icti in Kufic; “The prophet said: God created Adam and his 
deiicendants after the letters of my name. The head cor- 
rc&iwnds to the jmJw, the outstretched liands to the Kt 
belly to the second wiira, and the feet to the ddL 

Witliin the tremenduns cjtpanse of the Islamic world, it 
was* of course, natural that certain regions of very individual 
character should develop a st>de of their own, especially 
after the caliphate had broken down into single units. In the 
well-integrated and mature Persia of the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth erntuTies, we notice a kind of romantic and mystic 
escapism which found its expressions in many 
most obvious art the illustrations to the poems of Nizami 
of the Timurid period. The most beautiful princes and prin¬ 
cesses arc placed in enchanting latidscapes in many noble 
attitudes. They live in a kind of magic world which 1 $ usually 
separated from us by a brook in the foreground and by a 
range of hiiU cowards the back, from which only a few liappy 
|)eople are allowed to look onto the scene. Another form^of 
creating a nimantic escape world is the large carpet, which 
seems to have as its main theme of decoration a Paradise 
complete with attentive houris amongst verdant shrubbery : 
or formal flower gardens within a rocky, arid ianiiscape. 
These creations are quite different from those of F-gypt* 
It is in the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods that we find the 
full integration of the arts and crafts, whinzb represent tiiere 
not 60 much the spiritual, but rather the political aspect of 
the Islamic life. Colorful sjTniKils of the feudal state show 
the self-glorification uf the emirs who have risen from the 
lower ranks* The main monuments arc the madmsits, a large 
important section of which is the mausoleum of the sultim 
erected during his lifetime. Here we find rather hard, solid 
material like marble for the decon^ion, instead of the prefer¬ 
ence for plaster in the more mystically inclined Persia, Pot* 
tery is neglected for inlaid bronzes. If ceramics arc used. 
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they are executed in the graffito technit^ue In imitation of 
incised metal work. Instead of t!ie flowery and grateful style 
of Iran, we have a rigid, geometric or palaeographic tj-pc tif 
decoration which fitted better into the hienilically organiitcd 
state. 

Tiiese special national features present, however, only 
variations of the general Islamic aspect, Wiiatever these 
slight modifications in the various countries may liave been, 
the general scheme has not been touched. Even closer con¬ 
tacts with Europe at first iiardly interfered with the "Is¬ 
lamic" appearance of tliis art as a whole. But when some 
basic factors were changed—for instance, when die Koran 
was translated and exclusively published in the vernacular 
without reference to its Arabic, tliat is to say divine, proto- 
tyi>e, or when naturallstically rendered or photographlike 
pictures were introduced on carpets, penboxes and on other 
places—only then the umbilical cord, so to speak, seemed to 
have been cut. Then a real transformation took place, radical 
and fateful, 
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